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Sidon, . 

In  order  to  redeem  my  promise  of  last  evening,  I  have 
risen  ere  there  is  yet  sufficient  Hght  to  guide  my  pen.  The 
two  hours  thus  gained  I  will  devote  to  you. 

The  day  we  left  Beyrout  our  road  lay  for  a  few  miles 
over  a  sandy  desert,  formed  by  a  current  of  wind,  bringing 
the  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea  over  the  plain,  quite  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains. 

The  range  of  the  Lebanon  Mountains  lay  on  our  left,  and 
the  sea  on  our  right,  with  but  a  small  strip  of  level  ground 
between  them.  The  mountains  are  cultivated  in  terraces 
on  the  west  side  quite  to  their  summits.  The  valleys  which 
wind  up  their  slopes  contain  orchards  of  mulberry,  pome- 
granate, fig,  and  olive-trees,  growing  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sion. We  soon  passed  over  the  sandy  tract,  and  came  to 
a  small  river,  by  which  the  lands  in  its  vicinity  are  well 
watered.  On  its  bank  I  saw  the  first  oleander-trees  that  I 
have  met  with  in  the  East,  beside  which  the  largest  I  ever 
saw  in  our  country  would  be  mere  dwarfs.  While  feasting 
our  eyes  on  the  beautiful  foliage  and  splendid  flowers,  a 
gazelle  started  up  from  beneath  their  shade,  and  bounded 
ofi*  towards  the  mountain  ere  the  gentlemen's  guns  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  Our  first  day's  journey  was 
but  a  short  one,  as  we  had  been  detained  until  midday  by 
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the  usual  delays  attendant  upon  first  setting  out  with  a  car- 
avan. We  encamped  the  first  night  on  the  sandy  beach  of 
the  sea,  close  by  the  surf,  the  roaring  of  which  kept  us  from 
sleeping  until  the  land-wind  lulled  its  waves,  when  we  were 
permitted  to  partake  of  the  repose  which  then  reigned 
around  us.  )/|Ylj  f|^i 

The  next  morning  we  recommenced  our  southern  route ; 
but,  ere  we  had  proceeded  half  a  dozen  miles,  we  found  the 
path  so  rough  and  unsafe  (owing  to  the  rocks  of  Lebanon 
advancing  into  the  sea),  that  we  preferred  making  a  con- 
siderable detour  through  the  mountain  defiles  rather  than 
pursue  the  direct  road  to  Sidon.  Another  inducement  was 
to  get  a  view  of  the  residence  of  Lady  Stanhope.  We  had 
already  been  informed  at  Beyrout,  by  an  acquaintance  who 
is  very  intimate  in  her  family,  that  she  would  no  longer  re- 
ceive ladies  of  any  nation  ;  besides,  also,  that  she  has  been 
ill  for  some  time  past.  The  truth  is,  her  wits  have  kept 
pace  with  her  exhausted  finances,  and  she  is  no  longer  the 
person  she  was  a  few  years  since.  Her  friends  have  fallen 
away  from  her,  and  her  treasures  have  been  exhausted  by 
hungry  retainers  and  wily  Arabs,  who  have  long  practised 
upon  her  credulity  and  silly  vanity,  while  they  ridiculed  her 
extravagant  religious  creed. 

In  a  few  hours  we  found  ourselves  on  an  eminence, 
whence  we  had  a  full  view  of  her  stronghold.  We  there 
made  our  midday  halt,  during  which  time  we  sent  to  inquire 
if  her  ladyship  was  well  enough,  or  in  a  mood  to  receive 
strangers.  We  learned  that  she  still  continued  her  sulky 
humour,  and  maintained  the  most  rigid  seclusion  for  the 
present. 

It  is  a  pity  that  I  could  not  get  a  glimpse  of  this  rara 
avis,  if  it  were  only  to  add  her  portrait  to  the  gallery  of 
biped  lions  which  I  have  been  collecting  here  and  there  for 
two  years  past. 

All  we  could  see  was  the  exterior  of  her  habitation.     It 
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was  formerly  a  convent,  situated  upon  the  summit  of  a  con. 
ical  hill,  and  enclosed  by  strong  walls.  When  this  wild 
prophetess  settled  in  these  regions,  it  was  empty,  and  the 
pacha  of  Acre  permitted  her  to  occupy  it  gratis.  She  has 
been  there  ever  since,  and  has  made  many  alterations  and 
additions,  and  somewhat  beautified  the  place*  I  learn  that 
she  sleeps  or  secludes  herself  from  her  household  all  the 
day,  and  sits  up  smoking  all  the  night.  She  dresses  in  male 
attire,  and  plays  the  petty  tyrant  over  a  few  copper-coloured 
slaves  and  Arab  domestics.  Her  fortunes  are  at  a  very 
low  ebb ;  her  bills  are  in  the  hands  of  every  Jew  money- 
lender in  the  country,  and  are  offered  for  a  quarter  of  their 
nominal  value.  An  acquaintance  of  ours,  who  has  resided 
in  her  family  for  a  length  of  time,  and  who  knows  her  well, 
says  that  there  is  more  prose  than  poetry  about  all  that  at- 
taches to  this  woman's  every-day  history.  At  first  there 
was  a  little  romance  about  her  when  she  was  hailed  "  Queen 
of  Palmyra"  by  a  flock  of  half-famished  Bedouins,  who 
feasted  on  her  pilaff,  and  received  a  daily  ration  of  coffee 
and  tobacco  from  the  stores  of  their  crazy  queen. 

Shade  of  Zenobia !  lie  quiet  until  thy  Tadmor's  throne 
shall  be  abdicated  by  this  usurper,  who,  seven  years  hence, 
is  to  ascend  that  of  the  New-Jerusalem  as  the  bride  of  a 
certain  Nazarene  who  made  no  little  noise  in  the  world  be- 
fore thy  time,  and  who,  on  his  second  advent,  is  to  become 
in  reality  king  of  the  Jews,  and  is  to  share  his  throne  with 
the  present  desert  queen.  At  least,  so  says  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope ;  and  the  yet  unbroken  and  unbridled  steeds  on 
which  she  and  her  expected  bridegroom  are  to  make  their 
triumphal  entry  into  the  city  of  David,  are  now  pampered 
by  Queen  Hester  for  the  occasion.  There  are  some  curious 
and  very  amusing  stories  relative  to  the  second  personal 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  participation  which  some 
prominent  individuals  here  in  the  East  are  to  have  in  that 
great  event. 
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The  lunatic  dreams  of  Lady  Stanhope  excite  only  pity 
and  contempt ;  while  the  extraordinary  theories  of  that  oth- 
er enthusiast,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff,  are  remarkable  for  the 
profound  research  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Oriental 
literature  manifested  by  him. 

After  our  lunch  and  siesta  we  continued  our  journey,  and 
descended  from  the  mountain  passes  by  the  beautiful  valley 
through  which 

"  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold  ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea ! 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee." 

The  Lebanon  chain  contains  more  odoriferous  shrubs  and 
plants  than  I  ever  supposed  fell  to  the  share  of  any  one 
country  under  the  sun  ;  many  of  them  are  quite  familiar  to 
me,  while  of  others  I  am  totally  ignorant.  In  a  short  time 
we  arrived  at  the  spot  where  "  Zebulon"  did  "  dwell  at  the 
haven  of  the  sea."  Here  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan, 
first  pitched  his  tent  beside  the  great  sea,  and  "  the  border 
of  the  Canaanites  was  from  Sidon,  as  thou  comest  to  Gerar 
unto  Gaza." 

Although  Sidon  was  considered  within  the  territory  of 
the  "  tribe  of  Ashur,"  yet  the  Sidonians  were  never  driven 
out  by  the  Israelites,  but  were  among  the  people  who  op- 
pressed them.  Ezekiel  said  of  Zidon,  she  "  shall  no  more  be 
a  pricking  brier  unto  the  house  of  Israel;"  and,  "  thus  saith 
the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  oh  Zidon,  and  will 
be  glorified  in  the  midst  of  thee  ;  and  they  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord  when  I  shall  be  sanctified  in  her."  How 
truly  and  how  signally  were  the  prophecies  against  Sidon 
fulfilled  when  the  Persian  hordes  laid  waste  the  territory  of 
the  mother  of  commerce,  and  levelled  to  the  dust  the  pal- 
aces of  her  merchant  princes.  The  sceptre  passed  away 
from  Sidon  to  her  daughter  Tyre,  who  rose  upon  her  down- 
fall, and  led  the  van  among  the  confederated  states  of  the 
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coast  of  Phcenicia,  until  in  later  times  she  also  fell  from  a 
pinnacle  of  human  grandeur  hitherto  unknown  in  the  history 
of  mankind  ;  and  her  complete  overthrow  served  as  a  much 
more  striking  example  of  the  Divine  wrath  manifested 
against  a  sinful  nation. 

The  miserable  Arab  fishing  town  which  now  occupies 
the  site  of  the  former  metropoHs  of  Phoenicia  has  nothing 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  There  is  nothing 
remaining  save  the  charm  which  attaches  to  the  spot  where 
once  stood  the  earliest  maritime  city  of  Western  Asia. 
After  an  hour  or  two  passed  in  calling  up  a  variety  of  inter- 
esting associations  connected  with  Sidon,  we  turned  our 
horses'  heads  to  the  south,  and  in  a  short  time  descried  our 
tent  and  camp-fire  in  the  distant  perspective.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  place,  we  again  found  our  home  beside  a 
beautiful  stream  in  a  bower  of  oleanders.  From  our  tent 
door  I  now  have  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  coast  as 
far  as  Sidon. 

I  am  fearful  lest  you  may  suppose,  from  my  meager  ac- 
count, that  I  have  neglected  to  observe,  or,  perhaps,  may  not 
have  taken  sufficient  pains  to  make  you  acquainted  with  my 
observations  on  Sidon ;  but  I  assure  you  there  remains  so 
little  of  the  ancient  city,  that  all  the  pleasure  derived  from 
a  visit  to  it  is  from  the  association  of  ideas.  If  in  the  ab- 
sence of  realities  these  waking  dreams  afford  you  any 
pleasure,  I  can  bestow  on  you  a  few  which  I  will  borrow 
from  another.  While  I  was  writing  to  you  yesterday  after- 
noon, my  husband  was  engaged  in  penning  a  long  letter  to 
a  friend,  which  is  now  before  me.  I  find  in  it  some  reflec- 
tions on  Sidon,  which,  in  place  of  any  of  my  own,  I  will  copy 
for  you  this  evening. 

Breakfast  now  waits,  after  which  a  long  day's  ride. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

By  promising  that  you  will  overlook  any  trifling  chronolo- 
gical errors,  I  have  obtained  permission  to  give  you  the 
Vol.  II.— B 
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extract  alluded  to  this  morning,  at  the  risk  of  its  proving  dry 
and  tedious. 

"  Its  harbour  still  remains,  but  is  choked  up  with  sand. 
A  single  brig,  and  a  few  small  fishing  vessels  riding  at 
anchor,  are  but  poor  representatives  of  the  great  commer- 
cial marine  of  ancient  Sidon.  We  did  not  dismount  from 
our  horses,  but  rode  through  and  around  the  town,  and 
lingered  a  while  on  a  sand-bank,  in  the  centre  of  the  port, 
musing  on  the  various  mutations  in  the  state  of  nations,  oc- 
casioned by  the  fluetuating  nature  of  foreign  commerce,  or, 
rather,  the  constant  and  progressive  shifting  of  its  principal 
seats  from  East  to  West. 

"  Since  the  first  Canaanite  cedar  bark  was  launched  from 
this  rock,  bearing  the  '  toys'  of  Babylon  to  the  isles  of  Chit- 
tim,  down  to  the  present  day,  when  countries  far  beyond 
the  lost  Atlantis  send  proud  navies  to  shake  with  their  thun- 
ders the  rocks  of  Lebanon,  and  the  wandering  descend- 
ants of  Zidon  stand  in  mute  astonishment  gazing  at  the 
dashing  steamer  as  she  whirls  past  their  shores,  the  seats 
of  commerce  have  ever  been  changing. 

"  Ever  since  the  trident  of  the  ocean  was  first  forged  for 
Zidon,  and  wielded  so  gloriously  by  Hiram  of  Tyre,  how 
much  lustre  it  has  shed  on  successive  nations  down  to  our 
day! 

"  Eluding  the  grasp  of  the  insatiate  Persian,  it  passed  with 
the  unfortunate  Queen  Dido  over  to  Africa.  During  the 
minority  of  the  infant  Carthage,  ere  she  had  strength  to 
hold  it  firmly,  it  was  borrowed  by  other  states. 

"  First,  Agamemnon,  '  of  many  isles  and  of  all  Argos 
king,'  cherished  the  boon  until  wrested  from  his  hand  by 
the  power  of  Corinth.  With  the  Athenian  its  abode  was 
short  but  glorious.     The  flag  of  Attica  waved  in  every  port. 

"  The  sceptre  next  dwelt  with  Syracuse,  until  she  came 
in  collision  with  the  increasing  strength  of  Carthage.  Never 
before  had  the  trident  been  the  emblem  of  so  much  power, 
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magnificence,  and  wealth,  as  it  was  during  the  brilliant  era 
of  the  Punic  state.  Rome  never  reached  the  acme  of  her 
power  until  she  wrested  the  trident  from  the  hands  of  her 
rival ;  her  power  was  not  the  result  of  commerce,  but  of  an 
organized  system  of  military  depredation  and  plunder,  and 
her  naval  ascendency  served  merely  as  the  medium  to 
spread  far  and  wide  the  iron  grapples  of  despotism,  and  to 
drag  home  in  chains  captive  kings  to  grace  her  triumphs. 

"  Without  a  reciprocal  commerce,  the  wealth  of  the 
world  flowed  in  upon  her  ;  and  when  full  unto  repletion,  the 
scramble  for  the  '  spoils^  brought  on  civil  strife  at  home  and 
weakness  abroad. 

"  When  her  glory  was  tarnished  and  her  wealth  dissipated, 
having  neither  agriculture,  manufactures,  nor  commerce  to 
fall  back  upon,  her  power  declined. 

"  The  god  of  ocean  and  seas,  during  this  long  alliance 
with  the  god  of  war,  placed  his  trident  at  the  prow  of  every 
Roman  galley,  which,  like  the  forked  lightning,  dispensed 
death  and  destruction  round  the  world,  until  his  own  do- 
minions were  tainted  with  the  victims  of  human  folly  and 
unholy  ambition.  Mars,  sated  with  victory,  flushed  with 
pride,  and  gorged  with  wealth,  held  the  sceptre  so  feebly 
that  it  fell  from  his  hand  into  the  grasp  of  the  next  wily 
demagogue  nearest  the  throne,  who,  not  thinking  that  it  was 
*  glory  enough  to  have  served  under  such  a  chief,'  sought  to 
maintain  himself  on  his  giddy  pinnacle  by  bestowing  his 
country's  treasure  on  those  myrmidons  beneath  him  who 
should  best  serve  him  in  his  utmost  need.  The  nation^s 
wealth  and  power  becoming  the  prize  and  prey  of  a  few, 
her  honour  and  glory  were  neglected  by  the  many ;  Neptune 
was  insulted,  and  his  admirers  were  contemned. 

"  The  angry  god,  seizing  his  trident,  plunged  once  more 
into  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  marine  abode,  there  to  brood 
over  his  folly  for  having  wasted  so  many  ages  in  alliance 
with   war    and  rapine,   and  withheld  his  protection  from 
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his  legitimate  offspring,  Commerce.  As  the  once  great 
Rome  declined,  so  each  separate  state,  no  longer  held  in 
bondage,  launched  upon  the  waters ;  but  their  attempts 
were  weak.  Ages  rolled  on,  and  no  great  maritime  power 
appeared.  The  sceptre  of  the  sea  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
At  last  the  Hon  of  St.  Mark,  from  his  amphibious  abode, 
descried  the  long-lost  talisman.  The  repentant  god  per- 
mits its  seizure,  and  sends  it  greeting  to  his  future  spouse, 
by  the  winged  beast. 

"  Perched  on  the  Rialto.  he  displays  the  sign  as  an  ear- 
nest of  the  future  prosperity  and  power  of  the  infant  state. 
Sweeping  a  broad  circle  round  the  sea-girt  city  of  fishermen, 
and  touching  with  the  magic  wand  their  humble  cottages, 
at  once  are  seen  to  rise  her  palace*,  and  proud  argosies  to 
fill  her  every  channel,  freighted  with  the  treasures  of  the 
East  and  the  wealth  of  the  West. 

"  Satisfied,  the  winged  lion  alighted  on  the  trophy  pillar 
of  St.  Mark,  and  at  each  annual  immersion  of  the  ring,  when 
Venice  renewed  her  vows  to  her  ocean  lord,  he  gave  away 
the  bride. 

"  While  reciting  the  deeds  of  the  lords  of  the  Rialto,  let 
us  not  forget  the  bold  navigators  of  Genoa  la  Superha,  or 
the  merchant  princes  of  La  hella  Firenze,  the  ancestors  of 
Columbus  and  Americus.  The  god,  now  no  longer  to  be 
confined  to  narrow  bays  and  land-locked  waters,  with  one 
bound  cleared  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  attained  the 
ocean  sea» 

"  Here,  on  the  nearest  main,  he  discovered  the  descend- 
ants of  Zidon,  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  Tarshish.  These 
the  god  inspired  with  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Phoenicia's 
earliest  sons,  and  a  De  Gama  was  chosen  to  lead  new  en- 
terprises. The  treasures  of  India  were  no  longer  to  dribble 
through  their  ancient  and  accustomed  channels,  in  a  hun- 
dred insignificant  rills,  one  half  of  each  always  absorbed  by 
the   scorched   and    thirsty   medium  through   which    they 
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passed ;  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  rapacious  Turk,  the 
faithless  Arab,  and  the  insatiate  Egyptian;  but  in  future 
were  destined  to  flow  in  one  uninterrupted  stream  through 
the  ocean  wave. 

"  The  inquiring  spirit  of  the  West -was  no  longer  to  be 
baffled  in  fruitless  attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  dominions  of 
*  Prester  John,'  through  the  phalanx  of  barbarians  who  stood 
sentinel  over  the  ancient  routes  of  commerce. 

"  The  proud  ensign  of  Don  Vasco,  unfurled  to  the  breeze 
with  the  motto  of '  Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights,'  floated 
over  the  heads  of  the  modern  Argonauts.  Hereafter,  the 
gold  of  Gobi,  the  spices  of  Cathay,  the  perfumes  of  Hydra- 
maut,  the  chintses  of  Calicut,  and  the  golden  fleece  of  Serica, 
were  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  daughters  of  Europe,  en- 
hanced in  value  only  by  the  merited  and  well-earned  rewards 
of  their  adventurous  sons. 

"  De  Gama's  enterprise  being  crowned  with  success,  the 
doom  of  Venice  and  her  eastern  colonies  was  sealed.  Let 
us,  however,  never  forget  this  obscure  and  almost  forgotten 
page  of  history.  Let  us  of  the  West  teach  it  to  our  sons, 
that  they  may  remember  and  admire  the  noble  expiring 
efforts  of  the  commercial  and  political  sages  of  the  Rialto 
and  the  Piazza.  Their  wisdom  and  sagacity  taught  them, 
that  unless  some  bold  demonstration  was  promptly  made 
the  empire  of  St.  Mark  must  fall.  A  plan  was  submitted 
to  the  Cerebus  who  guarded  the  passes  of  the  Nile  and  Red 
Sea,  to  permit  the  ancient  canal  of  the  Pharaohs  to  be  re. 
opened,  and  commerce  to  flow  through  it  as  free  as  its 
waters,  subject  only  to  a  small  but  sure  transit  duty ;  and 
the  vessels  of  the  island  city  to  sail  without  interruption  to 
India  and  home ;  thus  securing  for  ages  a  certain  income 
for  Egypt,  and  a  continued  prosperity  to  Venice,  which 
might  have  lasted  to  this  day. 

"  But  the  proud  Osmanlee,  the  ignorant,  self-conceited,  and 
opinionated  Pharaoh  of  the  day,  vetoed  the  project  ybr  Ms 
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cmintry^s  good,  and  the  petition  of  the  resident  merchants 
was  spurned  from  his  footstool  as  a  dangerous  symptom  of 
foreign  influence. 

"  The  canal  of  the  Pharaohs  still  remains  under  the  sands 
of  the  desert,  and  Egypt  soon  became  what  it  now  is ;  the 
arteries  of  the  island  city  have  become  choked  up,  and  Ven- 
ice a  by-word. 

"  The  great  highway  of  nations  once  opened  to  the  farther 
East,  the  nations  of  the  utmost  West  all  strove  for  the  prize 
it  offered.  The  mynheer's  amphibious  capitals  raised  their 
proud  heads  above  the  fens  of  Holland,  and  became  the  marts 
of  the  Western  World,  the  seats  of  learning  and  science,  of 
religion  and  laws. 

"  And  when,  in  the  progressive  order  of  things,  the  sceptre 
was  to  leave  her,  her  mantle  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
ocean  queen,  the  triune  kingdom  of  the  isles.  The  Baby- 
lonish garments  which  adorned  the  proud  Semiramis  in  her 
best  estate,  or  the  robes,  and  fine  linen,  and  Tyrian  purple 
which  decked  King  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  never  imparted 
a  tithe  of  the  lustre  which,  by  this  newly-acquired  ornament, 
the  British  throne  was  destined  to  acquire. 

"  Need  I  refer  you  to  the  voluminous  pages  of  England's 
history,  and  follow  her  crescent  fortunes  up  to  the  full  orb 
of  her  meridian  splendour  ?  The  veriest  tyro  can  count  the 
gradations  upon  his  fingers,  from  Magna  Cliarta  to  old  Queen 
Bess,  from  Flodden  Field  to  Waterloo,  from  the  Spanish  ar- 
mada to  the  day  of  Aboukir. 

"  As  Van  Tromp,  with  the  broom  at  masthead,  swept  clean 
the  channels  of  the  North,  so  did  Nelson  cause  the  besom 
of  destruction  to  annihilate  from  '  Indus  to  the  pole'  the  en- 
emies of  British  commerce.     Then 

«  *  The  battle  of  the  Nile 

Shall  be  foremost  on  the  file,' 

as  long  as 

" '  Britannia  rules  the  main.' 
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"  But  another  cycle  of  commercial  and  naval  grandeur  is 
fast  approximating  towards  its  final  conclusion.  The  re- 
splendent era  of  Old  England's  glory  is  growing  dim  ;  her 
sun  has  passed  its  zenith,  and  already  casts  its  oblique  rays 
upon  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  fatherland,  descending  upon  its  offspring, 
causes  the  '  Star  of  the  West'  to  be  a  herald  of  glad  tidings 
unto  the  nations.     Then 

'* '  Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise ;' 
and,  as  long  as 

" '  The  star-spangled  banner  shall  wave  o'er  the  free,' 
may  we  and  our  children  never  forget,  that,  wherever  com- 
merce has  been  cherished,  it  has  raised  a  tower  of  strength 
and  a  pillar  of  glory,  the  dread  of  tyrants  and  the  envy  of 
demagogues. 

"  The  blood  of  our  patriotic  fathers  was  shed  around  this 
altar  of  our  national  pride.  The  soil  has  scarce  yet  absorb- 
ed the  Ufe-streams  that  flowed  in  its  defence  ;  the  spirits  of 
the  departed  are  yet  hovering  around  the  holy  fire  which 
they  bound  themselves,  in  '  sacred  honour,^  ever  to  keep 
burning,  to  see  if  their  sons  are  faithful  to  the  trust  they  del- 
egated to  them. 

"  May  its  light  be  a  beacon  that  shall  continue  to  rally  all 
good  men  and  true,  and  the  glare  of  its  flame  be  a  terror  to 
all  such  '  roaring  lions'  as  would  seek  to  extinguish  the  liv- 
ing source  of  our  independence  and  the  palladium  of  our 
liberties. 

"  Call  me  enthusiast  if  you  will ;  but  I  beg  you  to  remember 
that,  ages  ere  this  became  '  Holy  Land'  to  the  Christian 
world,  events  here  took  place,  the  influence  of  which  has 
been  felt  throughout  the  world,  and  which  gave  an  impulse 
to  the  human  mind  such  as  nothing  of  the  same  nature  has 
ever  equalled.  Civilization,  wealth,  and  refinement  have 
been  carried  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  by  systems 
of  colonization  and  commerce,  which  took  their  initiative 
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from  the  spot  where  I  am  now  writing.  Say  not  that  I  would 
fain  raise  up  here  from  the  stones  of  the  fallen  altars  of 
Moloch  a  temple  unto  Mammon,  and  fall  down  to  worship 
at  its  shrine.  No  !  a  holier  and  a  purer  feeling  is  inspired 
by  these  reflections,  when  I  consider  that  you  and  I  are  fa- 
thers, in  our  modern  state,  bound  to  place  before  our  sons 
the  best  models  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  our  own." 

H«  *  *  *  *  * 

What  have  I  to  do  with  traffic  and  trade,  colonies  and 
commerce  ?  doubtless  will  be  your  exclamation  ere  you  get 
half  through  this  long  extract. 

If  I  have  wearied  your  patience  with  a  topic  which  may 
seem  out  of  place,  and  not  in  good  keeping  with  what  I  pro- 
posed to  entertain  you  withal  from  these  regions,  yet  (to 
follow  out  one  of  the  concluding  ideas  of  the  extract)  let  us 
remember  that  we  are  daughters  of  the  modern  Tyre,  and 
that  no  few  of  our  nearest  and  dearest  are  prone  to  "go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships"  in  quest  of  gain,  or  to  profit  by 
the  noble  vessels  of  our  merchants,  to  roam  the  wide  world 
over  in  search  of  pleasure,  improvement,  or  health. 

Since  this  epistle  was  commenced,  we  have  had  another 
interesting  day  ;  the  most  so  since  we  landed  in  Syria.  At 
midday  we  visited  the  site  of  Tyre,  and  are  now  encamped 
in  the  vicinity  near  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  antiqui- 
ties  in  the  East,  all  of  which  I  must  reserve  for  another  oc- 
casion to  describe  to  you,  as  1  am  now  called  upon  to  listen 
to  Mr.  R.'s  reading  of  the  good  book  relating  to  "  the  crown- 
ing city,  whose  merchants  were  princes,  whose  traffickers 
were  the  honourable  of  the  earth."     Therefore,  au  revoir. 
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Tyre.— Prophecies  againot  Tyre. — Fulfilment  of  Prophecy. — Tyrian  Dye. 
— Maronites. — Sight  of  a  Hareem.— Jewish  Pilgrims.— Wells  of  Solo- 
mon. 

Tyre, . 

Be  not  alarmed,  ma  chere,  I  shall  not  again  entertain  you 
with  what  Sidon  was,  nor  yet  much  with  what  now  is  Tyre, 
"  that  art  situate  at  the  entry  of  the  sea,  a  merchant  of  the 
people  for  many  isles." 

It  is  enough  for  me,  "  Oh  Tyrus,"  that  "  the  ships  of  Tar- 
shish  did  sing  of  thee  in  thy  market ;"  that "  fine  linen,  with 
broidered  work,  from  Egypt,  was  that  which  thou  spreadest 
forth  to  be  thy  sail ;"  and  that "  thou  hast  said  I  am  of  per- 
fect beauty ;"  also,  that  "  thou  wast  perfect  in  thy  ways  from 
the  day  that  thou  wast  created,  till  iniquity  was  found  in 
thee  ;"  "  and  thou  hast  sinned  ;  therefore  cast  as  profane" 
"out  of  the  mountain  of  God.' 

How  signally  have  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  been 
realized  !  "  I  will  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock  ;  thou 
shalt  be  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon  ;  thou  shalt  be  built  no 
more ;  for  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  God." 
"  Who  hath  taken  this  counsel  against  Tyre,  the  crowning 
city,  whose  merchants  are  princes,  whose  traffickers  are  the 
honourable  of  the  earth  ?  The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed 
it,  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory." 

For  want  of  ready  materials  of  my  own  to  eke  out  the 
present  epistle,  I  must  again  make  a  draught  upon  one  who 
has  been  more  industrious  than  myself,  and  I  now  extract 
from  a  letter  written  last  evening  ; 

"  Of  the  early  city  of  Tyre  on  the  main  land,  not  a  ves- 
tige is  to  be  seen  ;  harvest  fields  cover  its  site.  It  is  inter- 
esting, while  on  such  spots,  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  rise 
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of  empires,  and  the  physical  and  moral  instruments  used  by 
Providence  to  promote  their  overthrow  and  precipitate  their 
downfall.  Tyre,  like  her  progenitor  Sidon,  while  she  con- 
tinued to  be  used  by  the  Assyrian  as  his  carrier  to  regions 
beyond  the  sea,  which  received  the  productions  of  India 
second  hand,  with  exorbitant  profits,  from  the  merchants  of 
Babylon,  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of  the  caravans  of  Pal- 
myra  and  Emesa,  so  long  was  she  permitted  to  remain  at 
peace,  and  wax  rich  and  powerful. 

"  But  her  enterprising  and  sagacious  merchants  soon  dis- 
covered another  door  whereby  they  could  enter  the  treasure- 
house  of  the  far  East,  and  help  themselves  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Queen  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thereby  dis- 
pense with  the  caravans  of  Tadmor.  A  bargain  was  soon 
struck  with  the  new  settlers  of  the  '  hill  country,'  and  the 
Israelites,  for  a  small  remuneration,  permitted  a  passage 
through  their  territory,  and  granted  them  the  right  to  build 
ships  at  Elath  and  Asion  Gaber,  wherewith  to  navigate  the 
Red  Sea  to  Ophir.  From  Petra  they  established  a  caravan 
route  of  their  own  across  the  great  expanse  of  the  Arabian 
Desert,  to  a  convenient  point  on  the  Persian  Gulf  (the  Ba- 
hareen  Isles),  where  a  new  Tyre,  a  rival  of  Babylon,  soon 
sprang  into  existence,  and  '  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  and  of  Ind' 
was  rendered  subservient  to  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 

"  Hiram  and  Solomon  became  bound  together  by  the  stron- 
gest of  all  ties,  that  of  interest.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon 
were  rafted  to  the  ports  of  Judea,  and  thence  transported 
to  the  '  hill  country,'  for  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  for 
the  'house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon.'  Others  were  floated 
from  Dan  down  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  through  the  Jordan 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  thence  by  an  easy  transportation  through 
the  dry  bed  of  its  ancient  outlet,  through  Idumea  to  Asion 
Gaber.  There  they  were  formed  into  ships  of  trade  or  na- 
vies for  Solomon. 

"  The  Babylonian  and  Tyrian  now  met  as  competitors  in 
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the  ports  of  India ;  history  is  silent  as  to  their  quarrels  in 
those  distant  regions,  or  their  skirmishes  at  sea  ;  but  we  soon 
see  the  Assyrian,  with  a  mighty  host,  coming  up  in  his 
wrath  from  '  the  river'  unto  the  coast  of  the  sea,  in  order  to 
punish  the  audacity  of  the  merchant  princes  for  thus  eva- 
ding his  tribute  and  supplanting  his  trade. 

" '  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  :  Behold,  I  will  bring  upon 
Tyrus  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  a  king  of  kings 
from  the  north,  with  horses,  and  with  chariots,  and  with 
horsemen,  and  companies,  and  much  people. 

" '  He  shall  slay  with  the  sword  thy  daughters  in  the  field, 
and  he  shall  make  a  fort  against  thee,  and  cast  a  mount 
against  thee  ;  and  shall  set  engines  of  war  against  thy  walls, 
and  with  axes  shall  break  down  thy  towers.' 

"  Tyre  was  destroyed,  and  a  part  of  her  inhabitants  mi- 
grated to  Africa  and  Spain,  and  there  founded  Carthage, 
and  took  refuge  in  Tarshish ;  for  it  was  written,  '  Pass  ye 
over  to  Tarshish  ;  howl,  ye  inhabitants  of  the  isle  ;'  '  daugh- 
ter of  Zidon,  arise,  pass  over  to  Chittim  ;  there  also  thou 
shalt  have  no  rest.'  But  Tyre  was  partially  rebuilt,  in 
order  that  another  part  of  prophecy  might  be  accomplished. 

"  *  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  Tyre  shall 
be  forgotten  seventy  years,  according  to  the  days  of  one 
king.' 

"  It  appears  from  profane  history  that  Tyre  and  her  com- 
merce were  not  totally  destroyed,  for  her  merchants  owned 
and  had  always  used  the  island  in  front  of  the  city,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  as  a  depot  for  merchan- 
dise, and  as  a  place  of  safety,  as  it  afterward  proved  to  be ; 
for  the  Assyrians,  having  no  fleets,  could  not  reduce  it. 
Upon  the  downfall  of  their  city,  the  merchants  retired  to 
the  island  with  their  families  and  wealth,  and  occupied  the 
whole  space,  while  such  other  citizens  as  escaped  the  ene- 
my fled  over  the  sea. 

"  When  the  Assyrian  power  began  to  decline,  or  as  new 
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treaties  were  made  for  a  re-establishment  of  the  overland 
trade  through  Babylonia  (the  new  route  to  India  having  be- 
come precarious,  owing  to  the  quarrels  of  the  Phoenicians 
with  the  Israelites),  Tyre  began  to  come  into  notice  again  ; 
and  by  the  time  the  '  seventy  years'  had  elapsed,  she  had 
become  once  more  '  the  crowning  city,'  and  continued  for 
ages  after  to  hold  the  trade  of  the  East,  through  the  medium 
of  Babylon  on  one  hand  and  Memphis  on  the  other,  until 
the  memorable  siege  of  Alexander,  so  long  foretold  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel ;  '  they  shall  lay  thy  stones,  and  thy  timber, 
and  thy  dust  in  the  midst  of  the  water.' 

"  The  Macedonians,  not  having  a  sufficient  navy  at  hand, 
found  it  impossible  to  meet  the  island  queen,  the  mistress  of 
the  sea,  on  her  own  element.  The  generals  of  Alexander 
advised  him  to  leave  the  nest  of  traders,  and  push  forward 
in  pursuit  of  the  nobler  game  for  which  they  had  left  their 
homes. 

"  Had  he  followed  their  counsel,  then,  indeed,  might  he 
have  been  styled '  Macedonia's  madman.'  But,  in  his  head- 
long chase  after  the  Persian,  he  forgot  not  to  secure  a  re- 
treat. He  was  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  leaving  a  mar- 
itime foe  unconquered  in  his  rear.  His  pride  also  was 
piqued  at  the  successful  resistance  of  these  islanders  to  his 
mighty  name  and  power. 

"  He  determined  to  make  a  mole  from  the  main  which 
should  reach  the  island;  the  ruins,  'the  stone,  the  timber, 
and  the  dust'  of  the  old  city,  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
furnished  ample  materials  for  his  gigantic  enterprise.  His 
whole  army  was  employed  in  transporting  them  to  the  shore, 
and  in  laying  them  'in  the  midst  of  the  sea.'  As  you  well 
know,  he  perfectly  succeeded,  and  the  sceptre  passed  away 
from  Tyre  for  ever.  Her  commerce  was  divided  between 
other  states  and  the  new  city  of  Egypt  founded  by  Alex- 
ander. 

" '  How  art  thou  destroyed,  that  wast  inhabited  of  sea- 
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faring  men,  the  renowned  city  which  was  strong  in  the 
sea.'  '  Is  this  your  joyous  city,  whose  antiquity  is  of  an- 
cient days  V 

"  Among  the  fishing  huts  of '  Sour,^  a  few  remains  of  Tyre 
are  yet  discernible,  but  the  mole  of  Alexander  remains  in- 
tact,  an  imperishable  monument,  forming  a  peninsula  of  what 
was  formerly  an  island  '  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.' 

"  The  ruins  of  a  fine  old  Christian  church  are  to  be  seen, 
built,  no  doubt,  upon  the  site,  and  perhaps  with  the  materials, 
of  the  pagan  temple  which  was  the  pride  of  the  Tyrians, 
which  they  '  defiled'  '  by  the  multitude  of  their  '  iniquities.' 

"  The  most  minute  prophecy  against  *  the  joyous  citif  is 
literally  fulfilled,  for  it  is  even  now  '  a  place  for  the  spread, 
ing  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  ;  fishermen's  barks  are 
seen  drawn  up  on  the  strand,  and  their  nets  drying  on  the 
rocks  and  ruins.'  " 

As  there  was  nothing  to  detain  us  in  so  disagreeable  a 
place  any  longer  than  just  to  examine  its  locale,  in  reference 
to  what  it  once  was,  and  the  extraordinary  verification  of 
prophecy  in  its  present  state,  we  retraced  our  steps  across 
the  mole,  and  sought  a  shady  spot,  where  we  partook  of  our 
slight  noon  refreshment  and  necessary  siesta.  After  which, 
a  short  ride  of  one  hour  brought  us  yesterday  to  the  place 
where  we  are  now  encamped.  Though  this  is  dated  from 
Tyre,  it  is  written  beside  the  "  wells  of  Solomon." 

Let  us  now  return  to  where  I  left  you  this  morning,  at 
our  encampment  a  little  south,  and  in  sight,  of  Sidon. 

Leaving  our  servants  to  strike  the  tent  and  arrange  the 
loads  as  usual  for  the  day's  journey,  we  took  Giovanni  and 
Abdallah,  and  preceded  the  caravan.  Abandoning  our 
horses  for  them  to  lead,  we  strolled  along  the  beach  to  seek 
for  shells.  We  found  many  pretty  specimens  ;  but  nowhere 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  where  I  have  been  are 
there  any  considerable  quantities,  or  any  rare  or  beautiful, 
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except  one  curious  species,  which  contains  a  dark  purple 
liquid,  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  chymists  of  old  as  a 
basis  for  the  celebrated  Tyrian  purple.  I  made  a  collection 
of  them,  and  the  beautiful  violet  stain  upon  this  sheet  is  a 
specimen  of  the  true  Tyrian  dye. 

We  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  this  manner,  and  brought 
away  quite  enough  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  conchology 
of  Syria,  and  for  a  reminiscence  of  the  coast  of  Canaan. 

The  town  of  Saida  (Sidon)  continued  in  sight  until  we 
had  a  distant  view  of  Sour  (Tyre).  The  plain  at  this  point 
increases  at  times  in  width,  and  is  about  one  mile  wide  from 
the  sea  to  the  mountains. 

The  soil  appears  to  be  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated  : 
the  wheat  harvest  is  just  begun.  Several  fine  streams  cross 
the  plain  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

In  some  parts  of  Mount  Lebanon  there  is  a  sect  of 
Christians  called  Maronites,  but  whose  religion,  I  am  in- 
formed, is  a  curious  mixture  of  Christianity  and  paganism. 
I  probably  shall  see  more  of  them  another  time,  when  I  may 
give  you  some  account  of  them. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  women  of  this  tribe,  and  will 
endeavour  to  describe  to  you  a  part  of  their  very  singular 
costume.  From  their  foreheads  projects  a  long  silver  tube, 
or  horn,  which  is  about  twenty  inches  long,  resembling  the 
head  ornament  of  the  fabled  unicorn. 

The  real  purpose  for  which  they  carry  this  exceedingly 
uncouth  and  inconvenient  appendage,  or  whether  it  is  con- 
nected  with  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  I  know  not. 

The  object  ostensibly  is,  to  hang  on  it  the  veil  which 
covers  their  faces  ;  and,  while  it  completely  conceals  them 
from  observation,  it  allows  room  for  the  circulation  of  fresh 
air,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  tight  kerchief  worn  by 
the  Turk  and  Arab  women  generally. 

In  order  to  counterpoise  this  formidable  and  heavy  protu- 
berance, there  are  attached  to  its  base  a  number  of  silken 
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cords,  which  hang  down  their  backs  to  the  ground,  and  to 
which  are  suspended  silver  balls  and  large  crimson  silk 
tassels. 

In  reflecting  on  this  curious  ornament,  it  called  to  my 
mind  the  various  passages  of  Scripture,  of  which  it  is  a 
striking  illustration  ;  and  one  can  almost  believe  that  the 
fashion  was  brought  in  the  most  ancient  times  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  by  the  followers  of  Zidon.  In  1  Samuel  ii., 
1,  we  read,  "  And  Hannah  prayed,  and  said.  My  heart  re- 
joiceth  in  the  Lord,  mine  horn  is  exalted  in  the  Lord." 
Job  says,  "  I  have  defiled  my  horn  in  the  dust."  Psalm 
Ixxv.,  4, "  I  said  to  the  wicked.  Lift  not  up  the  horn."  Again, 
Ixxxix.,  17,  "  And  in  thy  favour  our  horn  shall  be  exalted." 
Also  in  Ixxxix.,  24, "  And  in  my  name  shall  his  horn  be  ex- 
alted." Various  similar  passages  are  to  be  found  through- 
out the  Bible,  possibly  having  reference  to  this  unique  orna- 
ment of  the  ancient  daughters  of  Shem. 

In  the  course  of  the  day's  ride  we  met  a  caravan,  con- 
sisting of  the  hareem  and  led  horses  of  an  officer  of  Ibra- 
him Pacha's  army,  following  to  the  field  their  warlike  lord. 
If  we  could  have  supposed  the  ladies  (?)  as  handsome  as  the 
Arabian  horses  (of  which  there  were  a  dozen  very  beautiful 
ones),  we  should  have  regretted  the  vile  practice  that  prevent- 
ed us  from  seeing  their  faces.  The  women  in  these  coun- 
tries all  use  two  stirrups  when  riding,  for  an  obvious  reason. 

Scarcely  had  this  cavalcade  passed,  when  we  met  another 
of  a  very  different  character  ;  it  was  that  of  two  Jews  re- 
turning from  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  whither  they  had 
been  to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  various 
relics  which  they  still  cling  to  with  religious  veneration. 
Having  performed  so  pious  and  soul-saving  an  act,  as  they 
verily  believe,  they  were  returning  to  lay  their  bones  in  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  which  was  Bucharest  on  the  Danube. 

One  was  a  very  old  and  venerable-looking  man,  and 
doubtless  no  imperfect  representation  of  one  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs. 
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I  do  not  deem  it  an  idle  speculation,  as  I  journey  through 
this  land,  consecrated  by  the  residence  of  the  patriarchs 
and  the  labours  of  the  apostles,  keenly  to  scrutinize  the 
countenance  of  all  I  meet,  for  the  chance  of  discovering 
some  lineal  descendants  of  those  distinguished  men  ;  and 
really  I  have  seen  many  who,  from  their  venerable  appear- 
ance, hoary  locks,  and  snow-white  beards  (almost  down  to 
the  waist),  added  to  peculiar  gravity  of  manner,  might  be 
adopted  as  no  improbable  resemblance.  In  fact,  I  can  at 
every  hour  of  the  day  see  countenances  so  familiar  to  me, 
that  sometimes  I  am  startled  at  the  sudden  apparition  of  an 
old  friend.  They  are  no  less  than  the  fac-simile  of  those 
inspired  features  delineated  on  canvass  with  such  surprising 
truth  by  the  old  Italian  masters,  in  their  scriptural  subjects. 

After  our  visit  to  Tyre,  as  I  said  before,  we  found  our 
tent  pitched  in  a  beautiful  green  field  which  our  servants 
had  taken  possession  of.  The  situation  is  not  only  a  truly 
delightful  one,  but  is  extremely  interesting  on  account  of  its 
immediate  vicinity  to  several  remarkable  antiquities. 

It  is  said  somewhere  that  Solomon,  in  consideration  of 
Hiram  having  furnished  materials  and  artisans  for  the  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem,  among  other  returns,  invented  the  hy- 
draulic works  which  from  that  time  have  borne  his  name. 

Independently  of  their  singular  construction,  these  wells 
are  objects  of  great  curiosity,  from  the  immense  quantity  of 
water  they  discharge,  which  rises  from  a  flat  piece  of  ground 
to  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  ;  not,  however,  by 
a  jeU  but  by  a  very  simple  arrangement,  which  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  describe  to  you  :  In  the  first  place,  there  were 
here,  originally,  no  doubt,  very  copious  springs  issuing  from 
the  ground,  whose  waters  found  their  way  to  the  sea  by  the 
present  channels  since  the  deluge  of  Noah.  These  waters 
being  not  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  be  carried  to  Tyre  by 
an  aqueduct,  it  remained  for  the  man  to  whom  it  was  said 
«  Wisdom  and  knowledge  are  granted  unto  thee,"  to  per- 
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ceive  that,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement,  the  waters  might  be 
made  to  lift  themselves  to  a  sufficient  height,  to  flow  into, 
and  supply  abundantly,  the  "  crowning  city." 

Perhaps  the  engineers  of  the  day  were  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  science  of  hydrostatics  to  know  that 
water  would  always  rise  to  a  level  with  its  source,  if  con- 
fined.  Nor  did  they,  perhaps,  reflect  where  the  sources  of 
these  abundant  springs  were  hidden. 

The  Lebanon  chain  near  by  has  its  highest  summits 
covered  with  snow  during  most  of  the  year,  the  melting  of 
which  not  only  supplies  all  the  streams  round  about  in 
every  direction,  but  fills  the  subterranean  reservoirs  in  the 
bosom  of  the  mountain.  Through  the  fissures  of  the  lime- 
stone rock,  these  reservoirs  discharge  themselves  in  the 
lower  levels,  through  the  fountain  of  the  precipice  and  the 
spring  of  the  meadow. 

The  wise  constructor  of  the  monuments  here  referred 
to  conceived  the  idea  of  elevating  these  waters  by  vast 
cisterns  of  masonry,  built  around  the  springs,  thirty  and 
forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  high  ;  before  doing 
which,  however,  he  caused  the  rock  to  be  cut  down  to  a 
great  depth,  in  steps  converging  towards  the  centre.  The 
water,  thus  confined,  rose,  and  still  rises,  sufficiently  high  to 
be  carried  by  an  aqueduct  to  Tyre,  remains  of  which  are 
yet  to  be  seen  for  a  great  distance.  At  present,  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  water  discharged  over  the  brims  of  these  beau- 
tiful basins,  a  part  is  used  to  propel  several  mills  ;  and  there 
is  now  being  erected  a  woollen  factory,  by  order  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha.  Why  may  it  not  have  been  so  used  in  the  time  of 
Hiram?  The  surplus  water  now  forms  cascades,  which 
deposite  stalactites  wherever  they  flow,  and  then  finds  its  way 
through  the  meadows  to  the  sea.  Several  Roman  aque- 
ducts run  in  different  directions  from  this  common  centre. 

Of  the  immense  antiquity  of  these  magnificent  wells, 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  and  as  to  their  origi- 
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nating  with  Solomon  there  is  great  probability,  as  the  tra- 
dition is  not  derived  from  the  Christians  of  the  crusades,  but 
from  the  Arabs,  who  are  generally  much  nearer  the  truth. 

This  day  will  be  the  fifth  of  our  pilgrimage  in  Syria,  and 
so  far  I  have  been  much  gratified  with  what  I  have  seen, 
and  much  interested  in  the  reminiscences  which  attach 
to  everything  around  me.  Besides,  I  am  highly  delighted 
with  this  mode  of  travelling ;  so  independent,  so  exciting, 
so  conducive  to  health,  and  to  me  so  novel  and  amusing. 

A  hundred  little  incidents  daily  occur,  too  trifling  to  notice 
separately,  but,  as  a  whole,  making  a  sum  total  of  amuse- 
ment and  enjoyment  which  I  never  experienced  when  roll- 
ing over  the  Macadamized  roads  of  Europe  in  a  well-ap- 
pointed chariot  and  four.  I  hope  the  long  route  I  have  yet 
before  me  may  prove  equally  pleasant  with  the  beginning, 
but  that  I  can  scarcely  expect.  When  we  get  more  into 
the  interior,  1  must  look  for  greater  fatigue  and  privations, 
if  not  some  positive  dangers  ;  yet  my  every  want  is  antici- 
pated and  provided  for  by  my  kind  conductors,  whose  in- 
creasing watchfulness  is  ever  on  the  alert,  that  no  discom- 
fort may  annoy,  and  no  harm  reach  me.  But  my  chief  de- 
pendance  is  on  that  kind  Providence  which  has  carried  me 
thus  far  through  so  many  dangers,  and  has  so  frequently 
preserved  my  life  in  times  of  imminent  peril.  May  he  con- 
tinue to  be  the  guide  of  my  footsteps,  and  the  guardian  of 
my  welfare  unto  the  end  ;  and  may  he  sanctify  to  me  the 
inestimable  privilege  that  I  am  about  to  enjoy,  that  of  tread- 
ing the  same  paths,  and  taking  shelter  under  the  same  rocks 
which,  in  their  wanderings  through  the  Holy  Land,  my  Re- 
deemer and  his  apostles  were  wont  to  frequent. 

And  may  I  return  from  my  pilgrimage  to  the  place  of 
the  birth,  the  death,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension  of 
my  Saviour,  both  wiser  and  better  than  at  present !  I  know 
that  you  will  sincerely  join  with  me  in  desiring  such  a  con- 
summation ;  and  I  once  more  bid  you  adieu. 
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Nazareth.— Acre. — Empress  Helena. — Decay  of  Palestine.— A  Serenade, 
— The  Tale  of  the  Crusaders. — An  Adventure. — A  Night  Alarm. — Ap- 
proach to  Nazareth. — Church  of  the  Annunciation. — Monkish  Legends. 
— Sincerity  in  Delusion. 

Nazareth,™ — . 

Although  two  days  have  elapsed  since  my  last  short  epis- 
tle, yet  I  have  gathered  but  little  wherewith  to  amuse  you. 

Were  it  not  that  you  will  expect  something  from  this 
place,  I  should  defer  writing  until  I  had  collected  more  ma- 
terials. I  will  first  return  with  you  to  the  Wells  of  Solo- 
mon, and  then  accompany  you  over  the  road  pursued  by  us 
during  the  last  two  days,  and  will  finally  bring  you  to  the 
"  brow  of  the  hill,"  where  our  present  encampment  overlooks 
a  miserable  Arab  town  in  a  deep  valley;  and  when  I  shall 
have  heard  you  exclaim,  "  Can  there  come  any  good  thing 
out  of  Nazareth  ?"  I  will  then  find  you  disposed  not  to  be 
disappointed  at  my  very  short  account  of  it. 

Our  road  the  greater  part  of  the  first  day  was  exceeding- 
ly rough  and  dangerous,  as  our  horses  could  not,  without 
much  difficulty,  keep  their  feet  on  the  slippery  rocks  and 
precipices  of  the  last  spurs  of  Lebanon,  as  they  are  lost  in 
the  sea  or  die  away  in  the  plains. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  last  ridge  which  crossed 
our  path,  we  descried  at  our  feet  the  whole  plain  of  Acre, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Mount  Carmel,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  mountains  of  Gahlee.  This  was  the  territory  of  the  tribe 
of  Ashur. 

From  this  northern  Pisgah  I  caught  the  first  glimpse  of 
that  part  of  the  Promised  Land  of  which  the  tribes  of  Israel 
held  undisputed  possession. 

I  will  not  now  descant  upon  the  feelings  with  which  I  was 
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SO  deeply  imbued,  while  standing  on  a  spot  where  so  many 
thousand  pilgrims,  during  fifteen  hundred  years  past,  have 
contemplated  the  same  scenes.  You  can  more  readily  im- 
agine than  I  can  describe  them. 

Descending  from  this  height,  we  crossed  the  division  line 
between  Syria  and  Palestine. 

We  met  several  caravans  of  camels  going  to  Tyre,  not 
laden,  however,  with  the  spices  of  Yemen  or  with  the  balm 
of  Gilead,  wherewith  to  trade  in  her  fairs ;  but  with  articles 
of  the  first  necessity,  grain  and  salt. 

This  first  portion  I  had  seen  of  the  land  of  promise  was 
but  a  poor  specimen,  being  unfit  for  cultivation ;  it  is  occu- 
pied as  pasturage,  and  we  saw  many  very  large  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  goats.  At  a  well  which  we  passed  the 
herdsmen  were  drawing  water  for  them,  which  called  to 
mind  many  scenes  referred  to  in  the  scriptures,  as  having 
occurred  at  similar  places  under  the  same  circumstances. 
There  is  a  curious  race  of  goats  in  this  country,  all  black, 
with  ears  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long.  The  sheep  are 
of  the  singular  broad-tailed  species  ;  but  I  saw  none  of  these 
appendages  so  large  and  heavy  as  to  require  a  small  "  wheel- 
barrow" to  support  it,  and  to  relieve  its  owner  from  its  enor- 
mous weight,  as  recounted  in  notes  of  other  travellers  in 
eastern  countries.  I  would  not,  however,  question  the  fact 
that  such  things  do  exist  in  other  countries  ;  for  the  more  I 
travel  and  the  more  I  see  of  the  wonders  and  peculiarities 
of  nature  and  art,  the  less  skeptical  I  become,  and  the  more 
inclined  to  believe  the  most  extraordinary  and  apparently 
extravagant  recitals  of  other  travellers,  whose  general  ac- 
counts are,  in  the  main,  impressed  with  the  semblance  of 
truth. 

At  noon  we  took  our  lunch  by  the  side  of  a  noble  fount- 
ain, protected  by  masonry  and  once  adorned  by  art.  Here 
we  met  with  a  venerable  old  man,  who  spoke  good  French, 
He  gave  us  some  curious  accounts,  and  related  a  few  inter- 
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esting  anecdotes  of  Lady  Stanhope,  in  whose  service  he  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time. 

About  sundown  we  came  in  sight  of  our  encampment,  in 
the  plain  of  Acre,  where  a  comfortable  divan  and  a  more 
acceptable  dinner  awaited  the  wayworn  travellers.  After 
our  repast  was  over,  there  was  sufficient  daylight  remain- 
ing to  permit  a  stroll. 

While  the  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  giving  orders  for 
the  next  day's  business,  I  strayed  some  distance  to  a  rising 
ground,  where  I  had  a  full  view  of  our  encampment.  The 
spot  was  one  of  those  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  a  halting-place  (being  just  a  caravan-day's  journey  from 
Tyre),  with  its  indispensable  well,  and  lying  in  the  direct 
road  from  Syria  to  Palestine.  Among  other  reflections  inci- 
dent to  the  locality,  I  was  led  to  inquire  of  myself  how  many 
millions  of  travellers  had  lain  down  to  rest  on  this  spot. 
Doubtless  not  a  single  night  has  passed  since  the  first  found- 
ation of  Tyre  (and,  perhaps,  much  earlier),  in  which  one  or 
more  caravans  have  not  halted  at  this  fountain  for  repose. 
Persian,  Arabian,  Ethiopian,  Egyptian,  Philistine,  and  Is- 
raelite merchants  here  have  rested  their  weary  camels  on  the 
eve  of  their  last  day's  journey  to  the  great  fairs  of  Tyre. 

Less  peaceful  encampments  have  also  been  made  around 
this  well,  from  the  time  of  the  first  Egyptian  and  Persian 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  these  regions,  down  to  the  last 
camp  of  Christendom  flying  before  the  legions  of  victorious 
Islam  ;  and,  still  later,  to  the  recent  period  when  the  eagles 
of  Gaul  swept  from  these  plains  the  horsetail  standards  of 
Turkestan.  During  these  musings,  the  last  ray  of  twi- 
light  departed,  and  in  the  obscurity  which  succeeded,  my 
imagination  began  to  warm  in  proportion  as  objects  became 
more  uncertain.  The  camp-fires  and  lights  of  our  own 
party,  together  with  those  of  several  other  encampments 
near  by,  were  easily  convertible  by  me,  while  in  this  mood, 
into  those  which  illuminated  the  camps  of  David  and  Solo- 
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mon  on  the  eve  of  their  interviews  with  Hiram  in  his  own 
capital,  or  when  the  latter  king  of  Israel  was  journeying  to- 
wards his  villa  in  Lebanon.  Although  our  white  canvass 
tent,  with  its  scarlet  trimmings  and  gilded  crescent  at  its 
summmit,  was  but  a  sorry  apology  for  the  gold-embroider- 
ed and  cashmere-lined  pavilion  of  Byzantium,  yet  I  could 
fancy  before  me  one  of  the  latter,  sheltering  from  the  dews 
of  evening  an  empress,  who,  with  a  pious  and  holy  zeal,  had 
left  behind  her  the  splendours  of  her  court,  and  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  her  home,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb 
of  the  author  of  her  newly-adopted  creed,  three  centuries 
after  the  death  of  him  who  died  that  man  might  live.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  persuade  myself  that  Helena  had  once, 
if  not  oftener,  reposed  on  this  identical  spot,  under  the  pro- 
tection and  guidance  of  the  spiritual  advisers  who  accom- 
panied her  in  her  progress  through  the  Holy  Land,  and  who 
watched  over  her  slumbers  during  this  first  night  on  the  sa- 
cred soil. 

While  I  was  returning  to  our  tent,  the  impression  made 
on  my  mind  when  I  first  landed  on  the  coast  of  Syria  re- 
turned to  me  with  increased  interest,  now  that  I  felt  myself 
actually  treading  on  the  soil  of  Palestine,  the  theatre  of  so 
many  mighty  events.  All  my  historical  recollections,  sa- 
cred and  profane,  came  fresh  to  my  memory  ;  and  I  fancied 
I  saw  in  every  face  a  patriarch,  and  in  every  warrior  chief- 
tain an  apostle. 

This  land  was  once  the  home  of  the  patriarchs,  the  birth- 
place of  a  Saviour ;  it  had  been  the  scene  of  the  labours  of 
all  the  holy  men  of  old  ;  and,  in  more  modern  times,  the  the- 
atre of  some  of  the  most  bloody  conflicts  that  ever  darkened 
the  page  of  history.  Here  the  armies  of  the  cross  and  the 
hosts  of  the  infidel  met  in  their  deadliest  strife.  The  Prom- 
ised Land,  as  occupied  and  divided  among  the  different  tribes 
of  the  Israelites,  must  have  contained,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
computed   from  Bible  history,  about  four  hundred  cities, 
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towns  and  villages.  Nor  could  these  have  been  contempti- 
ble in  size  and  importance,  when  we  read  in  Numbers  xxvi., 
that  some  of  the  tribes  furnished  upward  of  sixty  thousand 
fighting  men  "  able  to  go  to  war  in  Israel." 

Nothing  so  forcibly  shows  the  contrast  between  the  state 
of  the  country  as  it  then  existed  and  its  present  condition, 
as  the  fact  that  the  whole  number  of  places  which  deserve 
the  names  of  cities  at  this  moment  are  said  not  to  exceed 
five  or  six,  viz.,  Acre,  Nazareth,  Nablous,  Jerusalem,  Ti- 
berias, and  Damascus  (the  latter  is  not  in  Palestine,  although 
now  considered  in  the  Holy  Land).  And  none  of  them  con- 
tain a  population,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  bond 
and  free,  of  more  than  thirty  thousand,  except  Damascus, 
which  is  said  to  have  with  its  suburbs  150,000.  The  vil- 
lages are  said  to  be  few  in  number ;  and  those  I  have  al- 
ready seen  are  small  in  size,  and  contain  but  few  inhabitants, 
living  in  wretched  mud-hovels,  with  scarcely  an  article  of 
furniture  beyond  a  mat  and  a  water-jar. 

During  the  night  we  were  saluted  with  the  hideous  yell- 
ings  of  jackals,  that  came  down  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  attracted  by  the  savoury  odours  from  our  kitch- 
en. This  being  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  these  un- 
pleasant sounds,  I  became  a  little  alarmed ;  but,  as  I  knew 
our  tent  to  be  well  guarded,  I  contrived  to  get  a  little  sleep 
in  the  intervals  of  the  serenade. 

The  next  morning  we  rose  at  dawn  of  day,  and  were  in 
our  saddles  by  seven  o'clock.  Our  morning  ride  for  two 
hours  was  over  the  plain  of  Acre,  so  memorable  from  the  pro- 
tracted and  bloody  struggles  between  the  champions  of  the 
crescent  and  the  cross.  Independent  of  all  other  associations 
connected  with  this  interesting  locality,  it  has  been  convert- 
ed into  classic  ground  by  the  "  TallsmaTC-ic  pen  of  the  im- 
mortal bard  of  Scotland.  On  every  side  I  fancied  I  could  rec- 
ognise some  spot  so  graphically  described  in  his  Tale  of  the 
Crusaders.     An  artificial  mound  in  the  plain  I  pronounced  at 
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once  to  be  "St.  George's  Mount."  A  fine-looking  Arab, 
"  with  a  long  black  beard,"  who  saluted  and  joined  us  before 
we  reached  the  city,  seemed  a  perfect  personification  of  "  El 
Hakim"  on  his  way  to  the  paviUon  of  Richard.  The  ruined 
bastion  before  us  called  to  my  mind  the  story  of  that  awful 
day,  when  the  "  Cursed  Tower"  fell  before  the  engines  of 
Islam,  and  the  last  hope  of  Christendom,  the  valiant  Templars 
and  their  comrades,  were  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  two 
hundred  thousand  Moslems, "  and  the  last  vestige  of  the  Chris- 
tian power  in  Syria  was  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

On  entering  the  town,  we  perceived  that  these  overturn- 
ed ramparts  bore  the  marks  of  some  recent  attack,  and  the 
ruined  houses,  which  most  severely  felt  the  effects  of  the  en- 
emy's projectiles,  told  of  the  last  conqueror  of  Palestine, 
who  still  wields  the  iron  sceptre  of  Egypt  over  this  ever 
devoted  land. 

This  place,  from  its  having  been  the  most  secure  harbour 
in  the  Levant,  and  its  easy  access  from  all  parts  of  the  inte- 
rior, is  truly  the  "  -STe?/"  of  Syria,  and  hence  the  frequent 
struggles  for  the  possession  of  it  in  all  ages. 

As  I  passed  the  gates  I  experienced  a  shudder,  which 
made  my  head  feel  as  if  it  sat  but  lightly  on  my  shoulders, 
caused  by  the  sudden  recollection  of  the  atrocities  here  com- 
mitted by  that  barbarous  "  Blue  Beard,^^  Djezzar  Pacha. 

The  present  governor  had  again  left  the  place  previous 
to  our  arrival ;  we  therefore  were  spared  the  necessity  of 
paying  our  respects  to  him.  Like  all  the  Arab  towns  I  have 
yet  seen.  Acre  is  a  miserable,  filthy  place,  inhabited,  ap- 
parently, only  by  troops  and  lazzaroni.  Therefore,  without 
dismounting  from  our  horses,  we  went  through  its  principal 
streets  (lanes),  and  soon  found  ourselves  again  in  the  open 
country,  on  our  road  to  Nazareth. 

At  this  point  we  left  the  coast,  and  proceeded  directly 
east,  towards  the  mountains  of  Galilee.  After  a  few  hours' 
ride  over  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  I  ever  saw,  without 
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meeting  with  a  village  or  house,  we  entered  the  defiles  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulon. 

At  noon  we  halted  near  another  of  those  wells,  to  which, 
three  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  the  shepherd  drove  his 
flocks  to  slake  their  thirst,  and  repose  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  We  spread  our  carpets  on  the  ground,  under  the  shade 
of  some  fig-trees,  in  a  large  orchard ;  after  which  we  rode 
several  hours  through  a  narrow  defile.  The  luxuriance  of 
the  vegetation  here  was  equal  to  anything  I  had  ever  before 
seen. 

Beyond  this  defile  we  came  to  a  beautiful  plain,  extend- 
ing about  four  miles  in  length  by  two  in  breadth,  as  level  as 
a  floor,  and  surrounded  by  high  hills  on  every  side,  except 
the  narrow  pass  by  which  we  entered,  formerly  the  outlet  of 
one  of  those  post-diluvian  reservoirs,  which,  bursting  its  bar- 
riers, permitted  its  waters  to  drain  off"  into  the  ocean.  The 
deep  alluvion  of  this  plain  shows  plainly  that  it  was  the  bed 
of  a  lake  at  no  distant  period  previous  to  its  occupation  by 
the  tribe  of  Zebulon.  The  whole  of  it  was  one  grain-field, 
and  the  waving  corn  was  as  luxuriant  as  anything  I  had 
seen  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Nile. 

A  small  strip  of  pasture  was  reserved  at  the  base  of  the 
southern  range  of  hills,  which  was  partly  occupied  by  sever- 
al caravans  that  had  encamped  there  for  the  night.  Dark- 
ness overtook  us  at  this  place  very  unexpectedly,  for  we  in- 
tended to  arrive  at  Nazareth  yesterday.  We  had  an  ad- 
venture last  night,  which,  now  that  it  is  over,  affords  us  much 
amusement ;  but,  for  the  time,  we  were  much  puzzled,  and 
myself  not  a  little  alarmed. 

On  leaving  Acre,  we  left  Giovanni  and  Franpois  to  make 
purchases  of  some  fresh  provisions.  Abdallah  remained 
with  them  as  guide.  They  were  to  overtake  us  before  even- 
ing.  In  this  we  were  disappointed.  When  in  the  defile, 
we  mistook  our  way,  and  rode  for  an  hour  up  a  lateral  val- 
ley, which  took  us  some  distance  from  our  road.  This,  to- 
VoL.  II.— D 
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gether  with  several  halts,  in  order  that  our  rear  guard  might 
come  up,  caused  us  to  be  overtaken  by  night  before  we  ar- 
rived at  the  place  of  our  destination. 

It  was  fortunate  for  us  that  we  found  a  well.     Our  three 
principal  servants  had  not  yet  joined  us,  and  we  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  our  tent  pitched.     To  this  dilemma  suc- 
ceeded another.     We  found  that,  after  a  thirteen  hours'  ride, 
our  appetites  began  to  demand  the  usual  attentions  of  Mon- 
sieur Frangois.     After  waiting  for  some  time  longer,  we 
gave  him  up  for  the  night,  and  set  about  catering  for  our- 
selves.    Here  was  another  trouble ;  the  keys  of  the  cook- 
ing department  and  larder  were  snugly  stowed  away  in  the 
belt  of  our  little  Frenchman.     What  was  to  be  done  ?     We 
could  get  neither  light,  fire,  nor  provisions.     A  keen  appe- 
tite sharpens  the  wits,  and  we  discovered  that  it  was  possible 
to  break  the  locks.     A  light  was  soon  procured  ;  but,  alas  ! 
only  to  disclose  to  our  view  a  "  beggarly  account  of  empty 
boxes"  in  the  larder  department.     Our  salted  stores  were 
now  broken  in  upon,  and,  when  we  were  hunting  up  some- 
thing in  which  to  cook  our  dinner,  we  accidentally  found  at 
the  bottom  of  a  casserole  a  pair  of  fowls.     Our  lamentation 
was  now  turned  into  rejoicing,  only  to  revert  again  into  far- 
ther disappointment.     I  will  make  a  long  story  very  short, 
by  merely  transcribing  for  you  my  short-hand  notes  as  they 
stand  in  my  tablets.     "  Raw  chickens,  raw  ham,  and  no 
fuel  wherewithal  to  cook  them.     Mr.  H.  recollected  having 
seen  before  night  a  dry  tree,  due  south  from  our  tent ;  took 
lantern,  hatchet,  and  pocket-compass,  and  navigated  to  the 
spot  through  an  ocean  of  wheat,  breast  high.     First  attempt 
upon  a  dry  limb,  hatchet  flew  over  the  top  of  the  tree  ;  re- 
turning in  despair,  stumbled  over  an  old  wooden  water- 
trough.     Some  dry  thorns  and  a  canteen  box  soon  reduced 
the  same  to  a  good  bed  of  coals.     Gridiron  put  in  requisi- 
tion; also  Mr.  R.'s  culinary  talents,  acquired  among  the 
prairie  bivouacs ;  the  latter  busy  basting  and  turning  chick- 
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ens,  while  Mr.  H.  was  fully  occupied  in  beating  off  a  troop 
of  hungry  jackals,  which  seemed  determined  to  lay  main 
basse  upon  our  dinner.  Well  deep  ;  first  attempt  for  water, 
lost  our  pail.  Sent  down  our  urn  ;  it  would  not  sink ;  tied 
a  stone  to  it ;  got  water  ;  when  well  boiled,  overset.  Sec- 
ond edition  more  successful.     Tea  made. 

"  Two  hours'  hard  work,  after  thirteen  of  hard  riding,  a 
little  too  much  for  one  day.  Enjoyed  this  meal  more  than 
the  best  of  Very's  or  Grignon's  productions." 

Notwithstanding  our  fatigue  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
we  determined  not  to  omit  our  usual  reading  of  the  good 
book  ;  but,  after  puzzling  ourselves  some  time  with  the  geo- 
graphical lore  of  Joshua  (xix,,  10,  16),  and  endeavouring  to 
follow  him  on  all  our  ancient  and  modern  maps,  we  re- 
nounced the  fruitless  endeavour  of  defining  precisely  "  the 
inheritance  of  the  children  of  Zebulon." 

We  now  retired  for  the  night,  before  which  we  made  an 
extra  inspection  of  our  arms,  all  of  which  were  double 
loaded  for  this  occasion.  The  gentlemen  took  turns  in 
standing  sentinel,  as  our  man  of  war  and  his  lieutenant  were 
not  on  duty  in  the  camp,  and  we  imagined  ourselves  to  be 
among  bad  neighbours. 

At  one  time  in  the  night  the  gentleman  on  guard  heard 
footsteps  stealthily  approaching  our  tent.  Waking  the 
other  without  noise,  they  both  sallied  out,  doubly  armed 
with  their  hair  triggers  and  percussion  locks,  as  ready  to  do 
battle  in  my  defence  as  erst  did  valiant  knights  of  old  in 
honour  of  their  ladye  fair.  As  they  proceeded  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  advancing  foe,  his  footsteps  fell  heavier  and  heav- 
ier until  he  approached  almost  to  the  muzzles  of  their  guns. 
They  hailed,  but  no  response  ;  when,  just  as  they  were  about 
to  fire  over  his  head,  in  order  to  intimidate  him,  a  huge 
camel  gave  a  loud  bray  close  to  their  ears,  which  sent  them 
back  to  their  tent  with  lighter  hearts  than  when  they  left  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  noise  awoke  me,  when,  calling  out 
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repeatedly  and  receiving  no  answer,  I  found  I  was  alone. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  seize  my  pistols  from  under  my 
pillow,  and  the  next  to  make  a  light.  At  this  moment  my 
ready  champions  returned  from  their  reconnoitring,  and  re- 
lieved me  from  my  trepidation. 

Nothing  more  occurred  until  the  bell  summoned  me  to 
breakfast  this  morning  at  the  late  hour  of  eight. 

Three  hours  after  brought  us  to  where  I  am  now  wri- 
ting, where  we  found  that  our  missing  servants  had  arrived 
last  evening. 

They  had  passed  by  us  when  we  took  the  wrong  path 
yesterday,  and,  riding  on,  reached  this  place  at  dark,  and, 
finding  that  we  had  not  arrived,  they  sent  scouts  in  every 
direction  to  look  for  us.  Being  unsuccessful,  they  took  up 
their  quarters  with  Giovanni's  old  friends,  the  monks  in 
the  convent  of  Nazareth. 

Yesterday  we  passed  by  a  town  built  among  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Sephoris,  once  the  principal  city  of  Galilee, 
and  "  the  native  place  of  Joachim  and  Anna,  the  parents  of 
the  Virgin  Mary." 

The  whole  country  through  which  we  rode  yesterday 
was  filled  with  delicious  flowers.  Those  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  our  own  country  here  attain  a  greater  size,  and 
their  colours  are  more  brilliant  than  with  us.  I  collected 
some  fine  specimens  of  these  for  my  herbarium,  as  well  as 
of  those  which  are  peculiar  to  this  locality.  The  thistle  is 
found  here  in  endless  variety,  and  extremely  beautiful.  The 
myrtle  is  very  abundant  and  of  great  size.  The  valleys 
near  Nazareth  are  exceedingly  rich,  the  soil  consisting  of 
decomposed  limestone,  formed  from  the  abrasions  of  the 
rocks  on  each  side. 

The  nearer  we  approached  to  Nazareth,  the  greater  be- 
came our  anxiety  to  see  it.  As  firm  believers  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  important  events  which  occurred  during  the 
sojournment  of  the  blessed  Jesus  upon  earth  (the  scene  of 
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many  of  which  was  in  this  place),  as  well  as  in  the  incal- 
culable benefit  which  the  world  has  derived  from  his  life 
and  his  death,  how  could  we  approach  a  place  consecrated 
by  his  residence  for  many  years  without  feelings  of  rever- 
ential awe  ? 

At  noon  we  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  our  first  view  of 
which  was  from  the  summit  of  a  very  high  hill  at  the  foot 
of  which  it  is  built.  In  a  moment  I  could  almost  realize  all 
the  interesting  accounts  I  had  been  reading  from  my  ear- 
liest youth.  My  imagination  carried  me  back  to  those  days 
when  the  Saviour  of  the  world  condescended  to  make  his 
abode  in  that  very  place  upon  which  my  eyes  were  then 
gazing,  and  I  almost  fancied  I  could  see  him  mingling  with 
his  fellow-citizens  in  their  daily  occupations,  while  his 
sacred  lips  were  imparting  the  counsels  of  a  God,  and  utter- 
ing the  deep  instructions  of  the  gospel. 

As  soon  as  our  tent  was  pitched,  for  which  we  selected 
a  favourable  position,  commanding  a  view  of  the  town,  with 
a  ghmpse  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  beyond  the  valley,  and 
the  tall  head  of  Tabor  lifting  itself  above  the  surrounding 
hills,  we  proceeded  to  examine  those  objects  and  places 
pointed  out  as  being  connected  with  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Most  of  them  are  under  the  care  of  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent, to  which  they  must  be  a  source  of  some  revenue. 

The  first  place  to  which  we  were  taken  was  the  church 
of  the  Annunciation,  built  over  the  spot  where  they  say  the 
angel  appeared  to  Mary,  announcing  that  a  Saviour  should 
be  born,  adding  these  important  words  :  "  He  shall  be  great, 
and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest ;  and  the  Lord 
God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  David ;  and  he  shall 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end." 

The  place  is  a  small  cave  in  the  side  of  the  valley,  and 
may  possibly  have  been  used  as  an  interior  apartment  to 
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some  building  placed  immediately  in  front  of  it,  as  I  fre- 
quently see  practised  at  present  all  over  the  East.  A  place 
so  important  as  this  could  hardly  escape  the  notice  of  the 
early  Christians,  and  by  them  it  was,  perhaps,  handed  down 
to  the  times  when  monuments  were  erected  over  all  the 
most  sacred  spots  of  the  Holy  Land.  To  say  that  I  am  a 
believer  in  the  truth  of  this  tradition,  would  perhaps  be 
venturing  more  than  you  would  be  willing  implicitly  to  re- 
ceive  ;  but  yet  I  am  sure  you  would  neither  scorn  my 
faith  nor  despise  my  weakness,  as  would  those  who  are 
skeptical  in  all  that  concerns  our  holy  creed.  If  the  latter 
were  worthy  of  notice,  and  if  argument  were  not  lost  upon 
them,  one  might  reply  to  their  sneers  respecting  the  identity 
of  this  and  other  sacred  spots  by  putting  to  them  these 
queries. 

Do  you  now  think  it  probable,  or  even  possible,  that  when, 
three  hundred  years  hence,  the  disciples  of  civil  liberty  from 
the  Old  World  shall  visit  the  shores  of  our  native  land,  where 
it  first  had  its  birth,  and  shall  ask  the  then  inhabitants  of 
America  to  point  out  to  them  a  Bunker  Hill,  the  rock  of 
Plymouth,  the  site  of  the  Hall  of  Independence  in  Philadel- 
phia,  or  even  that  of  our  old  Federal  Hall  of  New-York, 
these  places  will  have  passed  away  from  the  memory  of 
man?  Ay,  and  the  birthplace,  the  residence,  and  tomb 
of  the  immortal  Washington,  will  that,  too,  be  so  soon  for- 
gotten ?  How  much  less  than  all  these  was  the  memory  of 
the  sacred  places  of  Palestine  Ukely  to  be  engraven  on  the 
hearts  of  the  true  followers  of  Christ  ?  And  when  Helena 
visited  them  in  order  to  perpetuate  for  ever  the  identity  of 
these  holy  localities,  I  do  believe  (all  scorners  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding)  that  she  received  the  truth  in  very 
substance,  and  with  no  alloy  of  interested  bigotry  or  priestly 
deception,  so  far  as  the  fixing  of  positive  localities.  As  for 
the  pretended  discoveries  of  relics  in  various  places,  I  doubt 
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if  ever  she  believed  or   sanctioned   them,  whatever   the 
fathers  of  the  church  of  Rome  may  say  in  defence  thereof. 

I  find  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  field  which,  though  a 
fruitful  one  in  matters  of  divine  truth,  is  sadly  overrun  with 
the  weeds  of  monkish  fiction ;  but  he  that  would  attempt 
with  a  rude  hand  to  uproot  the  latter,  before  the  great  har- 
vest day  arrives,  would  do  more  injury  to  the  good  cause 
than  a  legion  of  modern  railroad  reformers  and  patent 
creed  inventors  could  repair  in  ages.  It  is  to  these  very 
monks  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
identity  of  all  the  sacred  localities  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
elsewhere.  And  during  the  barbarous  era  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  myriads  of  Europe  overran  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Palestine  in  search  of  relics,  what  wonder  is  it 
that  a  mercenary  race  of  pretended  holy  men  sprang  up, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  confiding  simplicity  and  zealous 
credulity  of  the  Crusaders,  drove  a  profitable  trade  upon  an 
unlimited  capital  of  timber  and  iron  in  the  shape  of  the  True 
Cross,  the  nails,  and  the  spear  ?  Such  we  all  know  to  have 
been  the  fact  to  a  great  extent ;  and  it  is  still  practised  in 
a  retail  way  in  the  holy  warehouses  which  their  prede- 
cessors  erected  in  the  form  of  chapels,  on  a  hundred  spots 
of  very  apocryphal  sanctity.  Even  in  our  Saviour's  time 
the  great  temple  was  converted  into  "a  den  of  thieves," 
and  so  the  sublime  monuments  of  Helena  dwindled  into 
mere  bazars  for  the  sale  of  relics,  and  into  theatres  for  the 
representation  of  mock-holy  puppet-shows. 

When  these  powerful  competitors  took  the  field  to  run 
the  race  of  cupidity  against  each  other,  they  soon  distanced 
all  the  earlier  pretenders  in  the  arena  of  traffic.  The  latter 
now  only  serve  to  furnish  subsistence  each  for  one  or  two 
miserable  friars,  who  keep  the  keys,  and  serve  as  custodi 
and  ciceroni,  doling  out  for  a  few  jparas  cheap  editions  of 
their  traditionary  lore  in  bad  Spanish  or  worse  Italian. 
Of  these  I  will  give  you  one  or  two  specimens,  which, 
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among  many  others,  have  come  under  my  observation  du- 
ring this  first  day  spent  upon  truly  holy  ground. 

While  the  cave  of  the  Annunciation  (over  which  a  splen- 
did monument  was  very  early  erected)  even  now  supports 
in  ease  and  luxury  a  whole  convent  of  priests  and  monks, 
all  the  numerous  fungi  which  sprang  up  around  it  in  the 
hotbed  of  early  fanaticism  serve  at  present  only  as  pri- 
mary schools  for  young  novitiates  in  the  science  of  ancient 
priestcraft. 

One  of  these  is  "  the  i^ery  house  occupied  by  Joseph  when 
he  followed  his  occupation  of  carpenter."  A  chapel  is 
built  over  it,  on  the  walls  of  which  hang  several  pictures, 
one  representing  Joseph  holding  by  one  hand  Jesus  when  a 
child  six  or  eight  years  old,  and  in  the  other  the  implements 
of  his  trade,  saw,  square,  and  hammer. 

In  the  area,  enclosed  by  another  chapel,  we  were  called 
on  to  do  reverence  to  "the  very  table  on  which  Christ 
supped  with  his  disciples  both  before  and  after  his  resur- 
rection." 

It  is  a  flat  rock  with  a  smooth  surface,  and  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  accommodate  twelve  or  thirteen  persons. 
According  to  a  by-law  of  the  Romish  Church  (perhaps  of 
the  Greek  also),  those  who  visit  this  relic  are  entitled  to  an 
indulgence  of  seven  years,  which,  no  doubt,  at  one  time 
paid  very  well  (according  to  mercantile  parlance). 

About  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  town  is  "  the  identical 
fountain  at  which  Mary  used  to  draw  water,"  and  at  which 
a  rival  tradition  says  "  the  angel  appeared  to  her  with  the 
annunciation." 

As  to  the  truth  of  the  latter,  I  will  leave  it  to  the  schools 
to  dispute  or  confirm  ;  but  the  former  (that  of  its  being  the 
identical  fountain  where  the  wife  of  Joseph  was  in  the  habit 
of  procuring  the  family  supplies  of  one  of  the  prime  neces- 
sities of  life)  I  am  very  ready  to  believe,  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  most  bountiful  spring,  co-existent  with  the  hills 
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around,  and  still  supplying  the  whole  town ;  and  in  the 
second,  I  am  informed  there  is  no  other  near  Nazareth. 

Another  runner  for  the  convent  showed  us  the  "  precise 
spot  on  the  '  hrow  of  the  hilV  whence  the  enraged  Jews  were 
about  to  precipitate  our  Saviour  into  the  valley  below  :"  in 
the  rock  are  shown  the  marks  of  his  fingers  by  which  he  clung 
and  saved  himself. 

These,  with  many  other  absurdities,  one  must  listen  to 
with  all  due  reverence.     It  is  impossible  to  scoff  or  sneer 
at  the  recital  of  these  monkish  legends,  when  they  proceed 
from  such  lips  as  I  have  heard  utter  them,  with  a  meekness 
and  humility,  and,  I  verily  believe,  with  a  perfect  sincerity^ 
which  showed  that  the  speakers  were,  at  the  very  worst, 
but  humble  and  ignorant  tools  of  a  crafty  brotherhood.     I 
have  watched  the  countenances  of  some  of  them  when  they 
were   enthusiastically  expatiating   upon  various   touching 
themes  immediately  connected  with  the  sacred  relics  and 
localities  under  their  charge,  and  if  ever  the  features  are 
indicative  of  what  is  passing  in  the  heart,  I  could  not  mis- 
take  the  simple  sincerity  and  honest  devotedness  of  the  Ital- 
ian novitiate,  particularly  when  I  see  him  draw  from  his 
bosom  what  he  believes  to  be  a  piece  of  the  true  ^^  santa 
croce,"  and,  kissing  it,  let  fall  upon  the  sacred  relic  the  invol- 
untary tear.     Whatever  may  be  the  error  in  the  creed  of 
these  individuals,  their  faith  is  manifestly  strong.     In  this, 
how  much  safer  are  they  than  the  "  smart  freethinker  "  who 
has  no  faith  at  all  ?     It  is  recorded  that  "  by  grace  are  ye 
saved,  through /<27'^/t." 

The  town  of  Nazareth  is  at  present,  like  all  the  other 
towns  I  have  seen  in  these  countries,  a  congregation  of  poor 
miserable  hovels,  thrown  together  without  order  or  regu- 
larity. Its  present  condition  is  the  same  as  when  its  very 
meanness  drew  from  Nathaniel  the  significant  expression, 
"  Can  there  come  any  good  thing  out  of  Nazareth  ?"  It  is 
built  partly  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  partly  on  the  sloping 
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side  of  one  of  the  hills  by  which  it  is  closely  environed. 
Most  of  the  houses  (upon  nearer  inspection  than  I  at  first 
made)  I  found  to  be  built  of  stone  ;  they  are  square,  with 
flat  roofs,  covered  with  earth. 

"  The  Christian  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  enjoy  a  degree 
of  toleration  unknown  elsewhere  in  Syria  or  the  Holy 
Land."         ******** 

More  anon.     Adieu ! 
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Jerusalem, . 

At  last  we  have  arrived  at  the  holy  city,  at  that  goal  towards 
which  so  many  thousands  of  pilgrims,  in  all  ages  since  the 
light  of  the  new  dispensation  here  first  shone  upon  benighted 
man,  have  turned  their  eyes,  and  which  so  few  compara- 
tively have  attained. 

In  former  times,  to  visit  Jerusalem,  and  enter  the  holy 
sepulchre,  and  fortunately  to  reach  home  again  in  safety 
through  the  imminent  perils  and  hardships  which  then  at- 
tended a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  were  esteemed  an  honour 
to  which  the  millions  did  reverence  ;  and  the  "  holy  palmer," 
with  no  other  recommendation  than  the  sanctity  thus  ac- 
quired, was  hailed  by  the  chiefest  of  every  land  as  a  being 
of  superior  order,  entitled  to  privileges  and  immunities  com. 
mensurate  with  the  noble  enterprise  he  had  accomplished. 

In  those  days  the  young  crescent  of  Islam  had  attained 
the  full  orb  of  its  dazzling  splendour,  and  the  proud  followers 
of  the  Prophet,  despising  and  contemning  the  disciples  of 
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the  meek  and  lowly  Nazarene,  subjected  all  those  who  came 
within  the  pale  of  their  influence  to  such  rigorous  and  ig- 
nominious treatment,  that,  save  those  imbued  with  a  zeal, 
perseverance,  and  fortitude  of  which  no  other  cause  has 
produced  so  many  extraordinary  examples,  few  of  those  who 
so  vauntingly  set  forth  from  western  lands  held  their  cour- 
age unto  the  end,  or  accomplished  the  object  of  their  high 
ambition. 

A  temporary  truce,  purchased  by  an  onerous  tribute,  at 
times  protected  the  lives  of  the  Christian  wanderers  among 
the  scenes  of  their  greatest  veneration  ;  but  contumely  and 
opprobrium  were  ever  the  accompaniments  of  the  exactions 
of  the  Moslems.  During  the  short  time  that  the  Christian 
kings  of  Jerusalem  held  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne 
of  David,  the  hill  of  Zion  was  easily  accessible  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  pilgrims  who  then  took  advantage  of  that  auspicious 
gleam  of  sunshine,  which  soon  afterward  relapsed  into  the 
midnight  of  persecution. 

When  "  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness"  began  again  to 
obscure  the  Christian  cause  on  this  theatre  of  its  most  brill- 
iant achievements,  the  meteor  of  Islam  broke  forth  with 
increased  splendour  ;  shining  on  through  ages,  and  illumi- 
nating the  path  of  the  victorious  Saracen,  while  the  cimeter 
of  the  barbarous  Turcoman,  flashing  in  its  beams,  spread 
terror  and  desolation  into  the  very  heart  of  Christendom. 

Now  that  the  fading  moon  of  Islam's  glory  is  in  its  last 
phase,  and  fast  approximating  to  eternal  extinction,  what  a 
dehghtful  thing  it  is  for  us,  who  were  born  under  the  influence 
of  the  "  Star  in  the  East,"  to  contemplate  "  the  sun  of  right- 
eousness with  healing  in  his  wings,"  after  humanizing,  civ- 
ilizing, and,  I  might  almost  say,  beatifying  the  barbarous 
nations  of  the  West,  now  approaching  again  the  horizon  of 
the  East. 

Absorbed  in  the  busy  aflairs  of  life,  and  carried  along  in 
the  whirling  torrent  of  the  present  utiUtarian  age,  we  of  the 
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West  have  little  time,  and,  I  fear,  less  inclination,  to  study 
the  signs  of  the  times  in  these  matters  ;  but  it  is  said  that 
"  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  and  the  hour  of 
greatest  obscurity  is  that  which  precedes  the  morning  dawn. 

When  the  ocean  tempest  is  most  furiously  raging,  the 
practised  eye  of  the  mariner  detects  the  first  lifting  of  the 
clouds,  and  the  rising  mercury  gives  him  an  earnest  of  ap- 
proaching security  long  before  the  landsman  ceases  to  trem- 
ble for  the  yet  uncertain  futurity.  Again,  when  his  bark 
lies  listlessly  on  the  burning  surface  of  the  torpid  waters,  he 
cheers  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  traveller  by  announcing 
the  coming  of  propitious  gales ;  for,  ere  yet  a  ripple  dims  the 
brightness  of  the  gorgeous  mirror,  with  extended  hand  he 
feels  the  "  air  of  the  breeze"  cooUng  the  feverish  palm. 

To  all  such  of  your  friends  as  feel  an  interest  in  the  re- 
demption of  the  heathen  East,  when  they  become  heart-sick 
from  hope  deferred,  say  to  them,  Be  ye  of  good  cheer,  for 
the  Lord  hath  proclaimed,  "  I  have  set  watchmen  upon  thy 
walls,  oh  Jerusalem,  which  shall  never  hold  their  peace  day 
nor  night :  ye  that  make  mention  of  the  Lord,  keep  not  si- 
lence ;  and  give  him  no  rest,  till  he  establish,  and  till  he  make 
Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth." 

"  Behold,  the  Lord  hath  proclaimed  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,  say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion,  behold,  thy  salvation 
cometh  ;  and  they  shall  call  them  the  holy  people,  the  re- 
deemed of  the  Lord  :  and  thou  shalt  be  called,  sought  out, 
a  city  not  forsaken."  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by  his  right 
hand." 

And  shall  it  not  be  so  ?  Already  the  Christian  "  watch- 
men" on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  "  lift  up  the  voice,"  saying, 

"  Break  forth  into  joy,  sing  together,  ye  waste  places  of 
Jerusalem  :  Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy  strength,  oh  Zion  ; 
put  on  thy  beautiful  garments,  oh  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city  : 
shake  thyself  from  the  dust ;  arise,  arise,  and  sit  down,  oh 
Jerusalem  ;  loose  thyself  from  the  bands  of  thy  neck,  oh 
captive  daughter  of  Zion." 
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I  fear  that,  when  revisiting  their  native  countries,  the 
Christian  labourers  in  this  vineyard  of  the  Lord  may  fre- 
quently have  occasion  to  ask  with  the  prophet,  "  Who  hath 
believed  our  report  ?  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
revealed?" 

Say  you  unto  them,  "  No  weapon  that  is  formed  against 
thee  shall  prosper ;  and  every  tongue  that  shall  rise  against 
thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt  condemn.  This  is  the  heritage 
of  the  Lord,  and  their  righteousness  is  of  me,  saith  the  Lord, 
In  righteousness  shalt  thou  be  established ;  thou  shalt  be  far 
from  oppression  ;  for  thou  shalt  not  fear :  and  from  terror  ; 
for  it  shall  not  come  near  thee."  For  to  Jerusalem  it  is 
promised,  "  All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children."  How  this  is 
now  being  accomplished,  we  will  speak  of  hereafter. 

Let  us  for  the  present  lay  aside  these  reflections,  and  per* 
mit  me  to  resume  the  thread  of  my  narrative. 

In  my  last  I  left  you  sighing  over  my  tame  description  of 
Nazareth  ;  for  doubtless  you  have  perused  the  highwrought 
effusions  of  Lamartine,  and  dwelt  in  ecstasy  on  his  glowing 
iambics.  Long  before  I  reached  the  shores  of  Palestine,  I 
was  in  raptures  with  hish^OMtA^vX  fancy  sketches  ;  and  while 
I  followed  him  through  the  mazy  groves  up  to  the  giddy 
summit  of  his  Parnassus, 

"  Le  souffle  impetueux  de  rhumaine  pensee, 
Equinoxe  brulant  dont  I'ame  est  renversee," 

shook  my  every  nerve,  my  thoughts  became  confused,  and 
my  imagination  intoxicated  ;  until  at  length  the  divine  he- 
roics of  the  "  poet"  overcoming  my  remaining  powers, 

"  Poussant  tour  a  tour  les  plus  forts  sur  la  cime, 
Les  frappe  de  vertige  et  les  jette  a  I'abime," 

prostrated  all  my  hopes,  and  shipwrecked  all  my  delightful 
anticipations.     I  was  seized  with  despair  at  the  prospect  of 
my  poor  intellect  not  being  able  to  appreciate,  nor  my  uo- 
VoL.  IL— E 
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worthy  heart  sufficiently  to  venerate,  the  sacred  places  I 
was  about  to  visit. 

Since  I  have  been  wandering  over  holy  ground,  my  ideas 
have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  thunder  of  this  mod- 
ern Jupiter.  More  fortunate  than  Phaeton,  I  find  the  car 
of  my  imagination  has  escaped  unbroken,  the  steeds  of  en- 
thuiasm  unharmed  and  sound,  the  reins  of  judgment  not 
lost.  The  heavy  dulness  of  the  first  is  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  powerful  impetuosity  of  the  second ;  which,  if 
properly  guided  by  the  latter,  I  may  hope  to  attain  that  goal 
for  which  I  am  aiming,  that  of  comparing,  for  my  own  self- 
satisfaction,  the  plain  truths  of  Scripture  narrative,  in  rela- 
tion to  localities,  with  the  physical  realities  as  they  now 
exist ;  drawing  therefrom  such  moral  and  religious  conclu- 
sions as  may  serve  to  render  me  wiser  and  better  through 
life. 

"  Siloa's  brook"  can  almost  be  taken  up  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  "  Jordan's  stream"  can  in  places  be  forded  by  a 
child ;  while  the  holy  and  sublime  inspirations  which  the 
sight  of  them  induces  in  the  Christian  breast  defy  the  pow- 
ers of  mortal  man  to  describe.  The  oft-repeated  accounts 
of  such  prosaic  travellers  as  myself  cease  to  add  anything 
new  respecting  these  and  similar  scenes ;  and  the  elegant 
romance  of  others  is  but  tinsel,  compared  to  the  fine  gold 
everywhere  shining  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ. 

The  author  in  question  has  mistaken  the  "  epoque."  The 
time  for  religious  chivalry  and  romantic  zeal  is  past.  The 
deep  waters  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism  are  assuaged,  and 
the  dove  of  common  sense  (in  matters  of  religion)  has  found 
a  resting-place.  The  pure  fountain  of  life  can  now  be 
approached  by  the  humblest  and  most  timid,  without  fear 
of  miring  in  the  swamps  of  mysticism  which  have  hitherto 
environed  it. 

Viewing  things  in  this  light,  our  "  poet"  may-  very  aptly 
apply  his  own  lines  to  himself: 
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**  Lorsque lamer  est  basse,  un  enfant  la  gourmande, 
Mais  tout  homme  est  petit  quand  une  epoque  est  grande." 

I  would  not,  however,  do  injustice,  either  to  the  head  or 
heart  of  the  very  accomplished  composer  of  the  "  Voyage 
en  Orient J'^  One  chapter  in  his  book  is  likely  to  effect 
more  good  than  all  the  learned  dissertations  on  the  East  of 
that  great  constellation  of  philosophers  which  his  country 
at  one  time  produced;  while  the  author  of  the  "Ruins" 
would  delight  in  pulling  down  the  beautiful  fabric  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  revel  amid  the  fallen  grandeur  of  moral  temples, 
compared  with  the  sublimity  of  which,  the  more  material 
wonders  of  his  Tadmor  and  his  Thebes  are  but  as  dust  in 
the  balance. 

We  did  not  proceed  directly  from  Nazareth  to  this  place, 
but  made  a  long  detour,  in  order  to  visit  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  the  interesting  places  in  its  vicinity,  as  our  proposed 
route  hence  will  lead  us  far  east  of  those  places. 

Two  miles  beyond  N  azareth  we  came  to  Cana  of  Galilee, 
where  Jesus  performed  his  first  miracle,  that  of  changing 
the  water  into  wine,  as  stated  in  John  ii.,  1,  2. 

The  identical  well  or  spring  (for  it  is  a  spring,  and  a  very 
copious  one)  out  of  which  the  water  was  taken  still  sup- 
plies the  town  and  surrounding  country.  The  fact  that 
there  is  no  other  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  conclusive 
evidence,  independent  of  tradition,  of  this  being  the  identical 
source  whence  came  the  supply  for  the  marriage  feast.  A 
number  of  ancient  tombs,  still  standing  around  the  spring, 
attest  the  faith  which  some  pious  individuals  have  given  to 
the  fact.  A  number  of  women  and  girls  belonging  to  the 
village  were  constantly  coming  to  the  spring  to  draw  water, 
and  large  droves  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats, 
according  to  immemorial  usage,  were  waiting  their  turn. 

We  partook  freely  of  its  delightful  beverage,  refilled  our 
water-skins,  and  then  corked  up  and  sealed  a  quart  bottle 
of  it  to  send  home.     There  is  a  monument  existing  at  Cana, 
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which,  at  the  time  I  viewed  it,  so  fully  impressed  me  with 
a  belief  of  its  identity  and  consequent  sanctity,  that  I  felt  all 
the  pleasurable  emotions  which  you  may  imagine  a  true  be- 
liever in  the  miracles  of  the  Saviour  could  entertain  in  such 
a  place.  There  is  a  church  (now  in  ruins),  built  by  Helena, 
over  the  very  house  in  which  the  first  miracle  was  per- 
formed. The  emotions  there  enjoyed  have  been  succeeded 
by  others  equally  intense  and  interesting  ;  and,  since  the 
first  have  passed  away,  I  have,  on  reflection,  been  led  to 
consider  whether,  in  the  first  glow  of  enthusiasm,  I  had  not 
been  led  to  give  credence  to  a  monkish  fable  instead  of  a 
veracious  tradition,  handed  down  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, in  the  same  family  whose  ancestors  sat  around  the 
festive  board  and  partook  of  the  wine  which  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  so  miraculously  provided  for  the  occasion.  The 
three  hundred  years  which  this  important  event  had  to  depend 
upon  tradition,  from  the  time  of  its  occurrence  to  that  of  Hel- 
ena's church,  are  but  a  small  space  here  in  the  East,  where 
the  families  of  wandering  Bedouins  to  this  day  show  authen- 
tic records  of  the  pedigree  of  a  favourite  horse  for  an  equally 
long  period.  How  much  more  dependance  Helena  could 
place  in  statements  and  records  of  the  primitive  Christian 
families  who  inhabited  this  spot,  I  leave  you  to  judge.  As 
for  myself,  I  delight  in  having  confirmed  myself  in  my  first 
belief  by  subsequent  reasoning,  analogous  to  that  elicited 
by  skeptical  objections  and  arguments  respecting  many  other 
sacred  places. 

The  dwelling  of  St.  Bartholomew,  pointed  out  to  us  in 
Cana,  I  leave  for  the  monks  to  speculate  upon. 

A  mile  or  two  farther  on  we  came  to  a  beautiful  plain, 
covered  with  wheat  and  barley,  which  tradition  lays  down  as 
the  scene  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  with  the 
five  barley-loaves  and  two  fishes.  Between  this  place  and 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  a  mountain,  known  at  present  by  the 
name  of  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  from  which,  it  is  said,  Jesu3 
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preached  that  ever-memorable  sermon  according  to  St.  Mat- 
thew. It  was  about  one  mile  from  our  path,  and  thither 
we  went  through  the  thorns  and  thistles,  which  reared  their 
bristling  heads  up  to  our  stirrups. 

From  the  top  of  this  mountain  we  had  a  magnificent  view. 
Towards  the  south  lay  an  extensive  and  well-cultivated 
plain.  To  the  east  was  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  with  its  smooth 
blue  surface  imbosomed  deep  among  its  surrounding  mount. 
ains.  To  the  north,  with  its  hoary  head  towering  into  the 
clouds,  was  Mount  Hermon,  and  on  the  southwest  was 
Mount  Tabor. 

This  was  truly  a  deeply  interesting  spot,  and  well  suited 
for  the  pulpit  of  an  incarnate  God.  We  here  made  our 
noonday  halt,  and,  as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  our  saddles, 
Mr.  R.  opened  his  Bible,  the  same  that  has  been  his  constant 
companion  by  flood  and  field  for  twenty  years,  in  almost 
every  portion  of  the  globe.  From  this  favourite  volume  he 
read  for  us  the  whole  of  that  memorable  and  beautiful  dis- 
course ;  and  never  did  its  great  value  and  importance  so 
much  impress  my  mind  before.  Every  line  appeared  to  be 
fraught  with  the  deepest  instruction ;  its  bold  and  majestic 
style  seemed  to  add  new  interest  to  the  sublime  scene  around 
us,  though  my  thoughts  were  soon  abstracted  from  terres- 
trial things,  and  from  nature  were  directed  up  to  nature's 
God. 

Well  might  "the  people"  be  "astonished"  when  "he 
taught  them  as  one  having  authority,"  doctrines  so  dissim« 
ilar  to  those  of  the  persecuting  and  intolerant  scribes,  whose 
whole  creed  ran  counter  to  every  rule  of  action  prescribed 
in  the  discourse  of  the  divine  preacher.  Never  before  had 
they  heard  it  said,  "  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  unto  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you;"  "all 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets," 
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On  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  the  ruined  foundations  of 
some  ancient  building,  erected  probably  to  commemorate 
the  occasion  when  the  "  great  multitudes  of  people  from 
Galilee,  and  from  Decapolis,  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from 
Judea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan,"  stood  upon  the  gentle  de- 
clivity of  this  hill,  every  eye  upon  the  Son  of  God,  while 
every  ear  was  attentive  to  his  divine  instruction. 

Descending  from  the  mount,  we  pursued  our  way  to  Ti. 
berias  (called  by  the  Arabs  Tabarea),  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake.  Here  we  found  that  our  servants,  who  had  preceded 
us  with  the  baggage,  had  pitched  our  tent  just  outside  of  the 
walls,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  lake. 

The  next  morning  I  arose  before  a  soul  was  stirring,  and 
took  a  refreshing  bath  in  the  cool  waters  of  Galilee,  after 
which  I  gathered  a  few  shells  on  the  strand,  as  souvenirs  of 
the  interesting  spot. 

The  Sea  of  Galilee  appears  to  be  about  twelve  miles  long, 
by  from  three  to  five  miles  in  width.  Tiberias  is  a  walled 
town,  though  not  one  of  the  most  ancient ;  its  predecessor, 
which  is  entirely  destroyed,  was  near  to  it.  We  walked 
through  the  place,  and  found  it  principally  inhabited  by  Jew- 
ish emigrant  families  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  prin- 
cipally from  Poland  and  Germany,  who  had  come  hither  to 
lay  their  bones  among  those  of  their  ancestors  in  this,  one 
of  their  five  holy  cities.  They  have  a  synagogue,  in  which, 
under  sore  oppressions,  they  pray,  night  and  morning,  to 
Jehovah,  saying, 

"  Scatter'd  and  scorn'd  as  thy  people  may  be, 
Our  worship,  oh  Father !  is  only  for  thee." 

There  being  no  object  of  interest  to  detain  us  longer  in 
the  degenerate  city  of  Herod,  we  mounted  our  horses,  and 
followed  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  ancient  warm 
baths  of  Emmaus.  While  skirting  the  lake  we  came  to  a 
point  where  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  entire  sheet  of  water, 
and,  to  our  surprise,  we  did  not  see  a  boat  of  any  kind  on 
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it,  not  even  the  bark  of  a  fisherman,  aUhough  it  is  said  so 
to  abound  with  fish,  that,  were  some  of  our  Atlantic  coasters 
to  make  one  of  their  broad  sweeps,  the  present  indolent  in- 
habitants of  Galilee  would  be  astonished  at  what  they  might 
suppose  a  miraculous  draught.  The  surface  of  the  water 
was  so  calm  and  glassy,  that  one  might  almost  be  tempted 
to  venture  across  it  on  a  plank ;  yet,  in  another  moment, 
we  saw  the  almost  every-day  occurrence  of  a  violent  agita- 
tion of  the  waters,  caused  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  a  blast 
from  the  gorges  of  the  mountains  which  surround  the  lake. 
The  cause  of  the  present  tumult  was  a  gale  coming  up  the 
valley  of  the  lower  Jordan,  and  opposing  its  force  to  the 
current  of  the  river,  which  flows  through  the  centre  of  the 
lake  (without  minghng  with  its  waters),  and  rolling  it  back 
in  white-capped  waves  which  no  ordinary  fishing  bark  could 
withstand. 

One  of  the  earliest  miracles  of  our  Saviour  was  to  rebuke 
and  to  calm  the  turbulent  billows  of  this  very  sea,  when  his 
disciples,  filled  with  alarm,  cried  out,  "  Master,  master,  we 
perish."  It  was  also  upon  this  very  sea,  and  during  a  storm 
like  the  one  I  now  beheld,  that  Jesus  was  seen  walking  upon 
the  water,  while  the  ship  in  which  his  disciples  were,  "  was 
tossed  by  the  waves."  Many  of  the  disciples  chosen  by 
Jesus  to  be  witnesses  of  his  heavenly  mission,  and  on  whom 
he  conferred  the  supernatural  power  of  working  miracles, 
and  whom  he  delegated  to  "  go  and  teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  were  simple  fishermen  from  the  bor- 
ders of  this  same  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Some  of  the  first  ministerial  labours  of  the  Saviour  of 
men  were  in  this  same  vicinity,  as  St.  Mark  tells  us  he  went 
about  Galilee  teaching  in  their  synagogues  and  preaching 
the  gospel.  How  could  I,  how  could  any  one,  gaze  upon 
this  hallowed  spot  without  having  the  feelings  deeply  in- 
terested ? 
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It  was  with  much  reluctance  that  I  withdrew  from  these 
scenes,  fraught  with  so  many  associations  of  my  earliest 
youth,  when,  in  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  I  had  marvelled 
at  the  strange  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  deeds  perform- 
ed in  this  vicinity,  which  I  was  required  implicitly  to  believe, 
without  understanding  their  import,  or  the  bearing  they  were 
intended  to  have  upon  subsequent  and  more  important 
events. 

I  will  leave  you  now  for  this  evening,  and  will  resume 
again  to-morrow  morning  (in  order  to  conclude  our  journey 
to  this  place),  before  the  time  our  friends  have  appointed  to 
accompany  us  in  our  first  day's  rambles  among  scenes  of 
the  Holy  City. 

4:  ^t:  H:  4^  4:  ^ 

The  many  digressions  and  remarks  which  I  unintention- 
ally permitted  to  insinuate  themselves  into  my  last  night's 
narrative,  I  perceive,  have  left  me  much  ground  to  go  over 
ere  I  can  bring  you  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  but  I  will 
endeavour  to  prevent  such  intrusion  for  the  present,  and  in- 
dite for  you  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  my  adventures  for 
the  last  three  days. 

On  leaving  the  Sea  of  Galilee  we  crossed  a  high  mount- 
ain, and  then  descended  into  the  beautiful  plain  which  we 
had  seen  the  day  before  from  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.  From 
this  we  entered  into  another  plain,  in  the  middle  of  which 
stood  an  extensive  khan,  for  the  accommodation  of  caravans. 
This  is  one  of  those  buildings  peculiar  to  the  East,  and  a 
description  of  this  will  serve  for  the  whole  with  very  little 
variation.  A  large  quadrangular  court  is  surrounded  by  a 
suite  of  apartments  standing  on  arches.  The  ground  floor 
is  destined  for  the  horses  and  their  loads,  and  the  open  court 
for  the  camels  of  a  caravan.  The  upper  apartments  are  for 
the  use  of  travellers,  who  are  supposed  to  bring  with  them 
all  the  necessaries  they  have  occasion  for,  as  nothing  but 
the  bare  walls  and  stone  floor  is  to  be  found  in  them.     In 
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the  present  instance,  a  caffije  had  located  himself  in  one  of 
the  rooms  near  the  entrance,  who  furnished  coffee  and  pipes 
to  the  muleteers.  The  outside  of  this  edifice  looks  very- 
like  a  fortress,  with  high  stone  walls,  and  no  other  opening 
than  a  low  archway,  guarded  by  a  strong  gate,  which,  when 
shut,  protects  the  caravans  from  plunderers  at  times  when 
the  country  is  in  an  unsettled  state.  We  saw  at  the  far^ 
ther  end  of  the  court  the  ruins  of  a  mosque.  This  building 
seems  to  have  suffered  much  during  some  of  the  late  wars 
which  have  devastated  the  country.  Near  it  stands  a  strong 
ancient  fortress,  dating  probably  from  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades, when  the  Saracens  held  possession  of  the  interior,  and 
the  crusaders  of  the  seacoast.  After  reposing  for  an  hour  or 
two  at  the  khan,  we  directed  our  caravan  to  proceed  and  en- 
camp at  a  suitable  place  at  sunset,  while  we  rode  forward  in 
order  to  ascend  Mount  Tabor.  A  long  and  difficult  path  led 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where,  after  an  hour's  cUmbing, 
we  found  a  beautiful  level  plain  of  many  acres  in  extent,  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  a  strong  stone  wallj  once  the  exterior 
defences  of  an  important  city.  Within  these  are  the  re- 
mains of  some  extensive  buildings,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  space  is  covered  with  fine  trees  and  other  luxuriant  ve- 
getation. This  important  point  has  been  an  object  of  con- 
tention from  the  earliest  times,  and  has  often  been  besieged 
and  taken. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible,  however,  that  an  enemy  could 
ever  succeed  in  reducing  a  place  so  defended  by  nature  as 
this  is.  The  present  walls  and  gates  are  said  to  be  those 
built  by  Josephus.  There  is  not  a  living  soul  now  inhabit- 
ing this  deserted  city,  though  a  more  delightful  residence 
could  not  be  found  in  all  Palestine.  The  view  from  it  is 
splendid,  standing  as  the  mountain  does  apart  from  all  others, 
and  surrounded  by  luxuriant  plains. 

It  seems  to  be  a  disputed  point  whether  or  not  this  is  the 
mountain  of  the  Transfiguration,     The  tradition  is  question- 
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ed  on  the  ground  that,  at  the  time  when  that  event  took  place, 
the  top  of  this  mountain  was  covered  by  a  city.  I  will  not 
now  enter  upon  this  debatable  ground ;  yet  I  cannot  leave 
Mount  Tabor  without  paying  a  tribute  of  eulogium  to  its 
very  remarkable  beauty ;  it  is  the  most  beautiful  mountain 
I  have  ever  beheld  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  of  an 
oval  form,  rising  from  the  midst  of  a  plain,  so  steep  as  not 
to  admit  of  a  direct  ascent,  yet  not  precipitous.  Its  sides 
resemble  an  English  park,  with  its  due  proportion  of  forest, 
free  from  underbrush ;  but,  instead  of  being  horizontal,  the 
grounds  here  are  nearer  vertical. 

The  descent  was  too  steep  to  be  performed  on  horseback ; 
we  were  obliged  to  walk  the  whole  distance  down  to  the  base 
of  the  mountain.  We  now  entered  upon  the  great  Plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and,  after  two  hours'  ride,  we  discovered  our  en- 
campment beside  a  copious  fountain.  On  the  way  from 
Mount  Tabor  we  passed  near  the  towns  of  Endor  and  Nain ; 
the  former  remarkable  for  the  miracle  of  the  sorceress,  to 
whom  Saul  apphed  to  have  Samuel  brought  before  him,  1 
Sam.  xxviii.,  7-25.  It  was  at  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Nain 
that  Jesus  raised  the  widow's  son  to  life,  Luke  vii.,  2-15. 
Both  these  places  are  now  mere  villages.  The  place  where 
we  passed  the  night  was  at  the  fountain  of  El  Geleed,  or  the 
cold  spring,  from  which  rises  a  stream  that  reaches  to  the 
sea,  near  Mount  Carmel. 

The  next  morning  we  continued  our  ride  for  four  hours 
more  on  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  is  about  twenty  miles 
in  diameter  from  north  to  south,  and  I  should  think  much 
rnore  from  the  Jordan  to  the  sea. 

It  is  exceedingly  fertile,  but  very  little  cultivated.  We 
reposed  during  the  heat  of  the  day  near  the  town  of  Jeneen, 
the  ancient  Jezreel,  It  was  one  of  those  places  over  which 
Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son,  reigned  after  his  father's  death,  2 
Sam.  ii.,  9.  Before  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  in  which  Saul 
was  slain,  the  Israelites  encamped  by  a  fountain  in  Jezreel, 
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1  Sam.  xxix.,  1.  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and  Joram,his  suc- 
cessor, both  resided  in  Jezreel.  At  Jezreel,  Jezebel,  the 
wife  of  Ahab,  and  Joram,  his  son,  were  slain  by  Jehu,  2 
Kings  ix.,  33  ;  viii.,  29  ;  ix.,  15-24. 

The  city  of  Jezreel  is  now  reduced  to  a  small  village. 
From  this  place  the  hill  country  commences,  and  we  rode 
up  a  narrow  valley  for  three  hours,  when  we  encamped  for 
the  night  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  town  of 
Jibba. 

The  next  morning  we  took  a  guide,  who  conducted  us 
over  several  steep  and  stony  hills  to  that  on  which  formerly 
stood  the  great  city  of  Samaria,  afterward  called  Sebaste, 
This  was  the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  There  is 
nothing  left  of  the  Jewish  city ;  but  of  that  built  by  Herod 
there  are  some  very  interesting  remains. 

The  hill  being  very  steep,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  its  side 
into  terraces,  in  order  to  make  level  ground  for  houses  and 
gardens.  No  road  or  street  could  be  carried  directly  up 
from  the  valley.  We  rode  up  an  avenue  which  had  been 
engineered  with  some  skill  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  rising 
so  gradually  that  a  carriage  might  easily  be  drawn  to  the 
summit.  This  was  the  approach  to  the  splendid  temple  of 
Herod.  On  each  side  we  saw  an  immense  number  of  large 
columns,  each  of  one  single  stone,  lying  prostrate,  some 
broken,  but  many  entire.  About  eighty  of  them  are  still 
erect  on  their  bases.  From  the  length  of  the  avenue  and 
the  distance  between  the  pillars  of  the  colonnade,  we  com- 
puted that  there  must  have  been  originally  about  six  hundred 
columns  !  On  the  summit  remain  a  few  columns  of  the  por- 
tico of  the  palace,  from  which  I  caused  a  piece  to  be  broken 
as  a  souvenir  of  the  place. 

There  is  a  magnificent  view  from  the  area  on  which  stood 
Herod's  palace.  The  Mediterranean  can  be  seen  from 
thence. 

On  one  side  of  the  hill  there  is  another  fine  ruin,  afFord» 
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ing  abundant  proof  of  this  having  once  been  a  magnificent 

capital. 

"  Samaria  was  a  fenced  or  fortified  city.  It  was  twice 
besieged  by  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  without  success.  It 
was  taken  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  after  a  siege 
of  three  years." 

The  prophets  Ehjah  and  EUsha  here  performed  many 
miracles. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  stands  a  very  singular  building. 
It  is  a  cathedral  in  ruins.  The  architecture  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  Greek,  Gothic,  and  Saracen.  It  was  erected  by 
the  early  Christians  (some  say  by  Helena)  over  a  dungeon 
cut  in  the  rock,  in  which  tradition  says  that  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  beheaded  by  order  of  Herod.  It  may  be  so.  Who 
is  there  now  to  deny  it? 

From  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Samaria  we  obtained  a 
very  correct  idea  of  the  scientific  manner  in  which  the  an- 
cients rendered  their  steep  conical  hills  susceptible  of  such 
extraordinary  cultivation  and  production,  by  means  of  ter- 
races or  steps.  There  are  many  hills  round  about  Samaria 
which  have  more  the  appearances  of  gigantic  artificial  earth- 
en pyramids  with  their  steps,  than  natural  elevations. 

Such  hills  in  the  "  hill  country"  as  are  not  terraced,  or 
where  the  terraces  have  been  suffered  to  be  washed  down 
by  the  rains  of  ages,  present  a  very  barren  appearance,  gray 
with  fragments  of  the  decomposed  surface  of  the  limestone 
which  forms  the  entire  structure  of  the  whole  "  hill  country." 

1  shall  never  forget  my  interesting  visit  to  Samaria.  In 
two  hours  after  we  left  it  we  arrived  at  Nations,  theSichem 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  Sychar  of  the  New.  The  Ro- 
mans called  it  NeapoUs,  the  Arabs  now  call  it  Nablous. 

It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  though  beautiful  valley,  between 
two  high  and  almost  perpendicular  hills  :  one  is  Mount  Ge- 
rizim,  and  the  other  Mount  Ebal.  Joshua  mustered  "  all 
Israel  and  their  elders,  and  their  officers  and  their  judges, 
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half  of  them  over  against  Mount  Gerizim,  and  half  of  them 
over  against  Mount  Ebal ;"  and  it  was  here  that  he  renew- 
ed the  covenant  between  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  Lord. 

On  the  sides  of  these  very  hills,  and  in  these  valleys,  the 
patriarchs  fed  their  flocks,  and  they  are  appropriated  to  the 
same  use  at  the  present  day.  There  was  nothing  of  inter- 
est in  the  town  itself,  and  we  passed  through  it  without  dis- 
mounting, anxious  to  reach  the  Holy  City  the  next  day.  To 
the  east,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  the  valley 
opens  upon  a  small  plain.  This  was  "  the  parcel  of  ground 
which  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph,"  and  it  was  in  this 
ground  that  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  buried,  "  which  the 
children  of  Israel  brought  out  of  Egypt." 

The  natives  pretend  to  show  the  very  tomb  (among  sev- 
eral others  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  the  side  of  the  hill)  in 
which  the  bones  were  laid. 

But  a  much  less  uncertain  monument  exists  near  by.  It 
is  the  well  at  which  our  Saviour  held  that  remarkable  con- 
versation with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  Of  this  curious  well, 
and  my  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  the  identical  one  (for 
there  is  no  other  in  the  vicinity),  I  will  take  another  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  you. 

We  extended  our  journey  four  hours  farther,  when  we 
pitched  our  tent  for  the  night,  near  the  southeastern  slope 
of  Mount  Gerizim,  in  a  delightful  valley.  After  this  very 
interesting  day,  during  which  so  many  objects  of  intense  in- 
terest had  passed  before  my  eyes,  as  soon  as  I  dismounted, 
I  strolled  away  from  our  noisy  camp,  in  order  to  collect  my 
thoughts  and  calm  my  excited  feelings.  The  valley  in 
which  we  were  encamped  terminated  abruptly  at  this  point, 
and  a  steep  hill  rose  between  us  and  the  country  towards 
Jerusalem,  apparently  impassable.  On  a  close  inspection, 
I  observed  a  narrow  zigzag  horsepath  deep  worn  in  the 
rock,  the  only  passage  by  which  thousands  have  passed  in 
all  ages,  in  journeying  to  and  from  Jerusalem  to  Sychar, 
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Samaria,  and  Nazareth.  Seated  on  a  rock  where  this  path 
winds  down  to  a  very  copious  fountain,  I  could  not  but  feel 
that  this  was  truly  holy  ground.  Here  it  was,  on  this  very 
spot,  that  the  weary  wayfarers  from  Egypt  rested  the  bones 
of  Joseph,  while  they  refreshed  themselves  at  this  fountain, 
and  reposed  under  the  shade  of  the  mighty  rock  during  the 
noontide  heat.  Here  also,  long  previous,  Abraham  doubt- 
less watered  his  flocks  and  encamped  on  his  journey  south- 
ward. 

In  later  times,  when  our  Lord  was  journeying  from  Jeru- 
salem into  Galilee,  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  this  was 
the  place  of  his  repose  at  the  end  of  his  first  day's  journey  ? 
Some  weary  pilgrims  who  had  left  the  Holy  City  in  the  morn- 
ing, had  partaken  of  their  frugal  supper,  and  turned  their 
jaded  beasts  out  to  pasture  on  the  rich  herbage  of  the  valley, 
and  themselves  they  had  laid  down  on  the  bare  ground,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  repose  for  the  night. 
Did  not  Christ  say  that  "  the  son  of  man  hath  not  where  to 
lay  his  head  ?"  No  well-appointed  caravan,  with  commo- 
dious tent,  carpets,  and  cushions,  accompanied  his  humble 
progress  through  the  land.  Patience  and  self-denial  were 
among  the  many  virtues  he  preached  and  practised.  His 
disciples  were  chosen  from  among  the  poorest  in  all  the 
tribes  ;  even  that  which  they  had,  they  left  behind  to  follow 
their  master.  I  turned  again  to  cast  a  look  upon  the  hum- 
ble pilgrims  reposing  beside  the  fountain,  and  asked  myself, 
how  sweet  must  be  the  sleep,  and  what  heavenly  visions 
must  they  now  be  realizing,  if  they  are  conscious  of  press- 
ing the  same  cold  soil  on  which  their  Redeemer  and  his 
chosen  few  had  so  often  rested  their  weary  limbs.  Were 
it  as  certain  as  it  is  highly  prohahle,  that  our  Saviour  has 
more  than  once  slept  beside  this  fountain  on  the  cold  earth, 
would  I  not  envy  these  poor  wayfarers  their  present  enjoy- 
ment ;  or  offer  in  exchange  for  their  grassy  bed  my  soft 
couch,  with  all  its  commodious  trappings  in  yonder  luxuri- 
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ous  tent  ?  Most  assuredly  I  would  !  Smile  not,  dearest  lady, 
at  what  you  maybe  pleased  to  call  my  enthusiasm.  These 
thoughts  and  these  reflections  are  far  from  being  original 
with  me.  How  many  pious  pilgrims  and  holy  palmers  for 
ages  past,  while  sitting  round  that  crystal  fountain,  and  par- 
taking  of  the  frugal  contents  of  their  scantily  furnished  scrip, 
have  confirmed  each  other  in  these  same  opinions,  and  re- 
posed under  their  delightful  influence  ? 

I  will  leave  these  reflections,  and  conclude  my  already- 
too-long  epistle,  without  succeeding  at  this  time  in  bringing 
you,  as  I  anticipated,  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  If  the 
preceding  sketch  is  as  unsatisfactory  to  you  as  it  appears 
imperfect  to  me,  you  must  attribute  the  fault  to  its  being  writ- 
ten under  the  influence  of  such  emotions  as  you  can  readily 
imagine  I  must  feel,  when  you  recollect  that  we  are  now  en- 
camped close  under  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City,  through 
whose  gates  I  have  not  yet  passed.  The  reasons  for  the 
latter  I  will  give  you  in  my  next.     Until  then,  adieu. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

Site  of  Shiloh, — Capture  of  Shiloh's  Daughters. — Beth-el.— Jacob's  Vision. 
— First  Sight  of  the  Holy  City. — Ehgible  Lodging-place. — The  Holy 
City. — Present  State  of  Jerusalem. — Poetic  Travellers. — Jerusalem  as  it 
was. — The  Hills  of  Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem, . 

The  concluding  part  of  my  last  letter  left  you  musing  be- 
side a  beautiful  fountain  in  Israel.  I  regret  now  that  I  did 
not  then  give  you  a  farther  supply  of  food  for  the  imagina- 
tion, derived  from  other  associations  arising  from  the  same 
locality. 

Near  this  celebrated  fountain  is  the  supposed  site  of  the 
ancient  Shiloh,  and  the  supposition,  after  carefully  examin- 
ing and  comparing  the  various  points  on  each  side  of  this 
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short  and  narrow  valley,  almost  resolves  itself  into  conclu- 
sive evidence  in  my  mind  that  this  was  the  fountain  which 
supplied  the  town  of  Shiloh,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  mount- 
ain near  it.  Were  there  several  copious  fountains,  or  even 
one  other  between  this  and  those  near  Sychar,  there  might 
be  some  doubt ;  but  we  saw  none,  and  our  guide  says 
that  not  one  exists.  It  is  fair,  then,  to  presume  that  this  is 
the  identical  spot  where  Joseph's  tabernacle  was  set  up ; 
where  "  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  as- 
sembled at  Shiloh ;"  and  where  the  lots  were  cast  for  the 
seven  divisions  of  the  conquered  country. 

After  remaining  here  for  a  certain  time,  the  tabernacle  was 
taken  again  to  Gilgal,  near  the  Jordan.  It  was  at  Shiloh 
where  resided  the  blind  old  prophet  Ahijah, 
■  It  appears  from  sacred  writ,  that  in  the  early  settlement 
of  the  country  by  the  chosen  people,  one  of  the  tribes  found 
itself  in  the  same  strait  that  the  city  of  Romulus  was 
driven  into  ages  after,  when  her  young  men  were  at  a  loss 
for  wives.  They  proclaimed  a  great  festival,  and  from 
thence  forcibly  carried  off  the  flower  of  the  Sabine  fair.  In 
the  brief  and  narrow  valley,  watered  by  the  spring  in  ques- 
tion, there  was  held  "  a  feast  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh  yearly, 
in  a  place  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  Beth-el,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  up  from  Beth-el  to  Shechem.'^ 
It  was  commanded  by  the  elders  that  the  unfortunate  wid- 
owers and  bachelors  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  should  "  lie  in 
wait  in  the  vineyards  ;"  and  "  if  the  daughters  of  Shiloh 
come  out  to  dance  in  dances,  then  come  ye  out  of  the  vine- 
yards, and  catch  you  every  man  his  wife  of  the  daughters  of 
Shiloh,  and  go  to  the  land  of  Benjamin."  The  account  of 
this  wholesale  kidnapping  is  contained  in  a  few  short  lines 
of  Scripture  history  ;  nor  has  the  painter  or  sculptor  since 
deigned  to  realize  the  scene  on  canvass  or  in  marble,  as  we 
frequently  see  that  of  the  plains  of  Latium,  under  the  glow- 
ing tints  of  the  ItaUan  pencil,  or  the  masterly  touches  of  the 
Roman  chisel. 
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In  the  morning  we  struck  our  tents  for  the  last  time  pre- 
vious to  arriving  at  Jerusalem.  We  wound  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain  barrier  by  an  ancient  horsepath,  worn  so  deep 
that  our  feet  touched  the  rock  as  we  rode.  From  the  sum- 
mit we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  valley,  stretching  away  to  the 
north  towards  Sychar.  All  was  now  silence,  solitude,  and 
desolation,  save  the  small  caravan  of  our  neighbours,  the 
home-bound  pilgrims,  winding  their  way  northwardly  along 
the  base  of  Mount  Gerizim.  There  were  now  neither 
"daughters  of  Shiloh"  dancing  "dances,"  nor  "vineyards" 
for  the  young  men  to  "lie  in  wait  in."  All  the  works  of 
man  here  have  passed  away,  and  Nature  has  resumed  her 
dominion.  The  fountain,  and  the  greensward  of  the  valley, 
and  the  stony  sides  of  the  mountain,  are  all  that  remain. 
Shiloh  is  no  more. 

After  a  few  hours'  ride  we  came  to  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Beth-el. 

Numerous  associations  crowd  upon  the  mind  while  on  so 
interesting  a  spot  as  this.  It  was  here  that  Jacob  had  the 
vision  of  the  ladder  which  "  reached  to  heaven."  The  tab. 
ernacle  was  here  for  a  time,  and  here,  also,  Jeroboam  set 
up  the  golden  calves  for  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  worship. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  Beer,  to  which  Jotham  fled 
"  for  fear  of  Abimilech  his  brother."  The  spot  cannot  be 
mistaken,  for  Beer  signifies  well  or  fountain,  and  there  is 
one  of  extraordinary  volume  on  this  spot,  which  supplies 
the  country  round  for  some  distance. 

Beer  is  about  ten  miles  from  Jerusalem.  We  made  but 
a  short  stay  at  its  fountain  ;  after  our  noon  refreshment  we 
dispensed  with  our  usual  siesta,  so  desirous  were  we  of  ob- 
taining a  sight  of  the  holy  city  before  nightfall.  On  our 
way  thither  we  saw  at  a  distance  on  our  right  hand  a  vil- 
lage, situated  on  the  summit  of  a  high  conical  mountain. 
This  was  Ramali,  where  the  prophet  Samuel  was  born. 

Neither  village,  house,  nor  cultivation  of  any  sort  is  to  be 
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met  with  for  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem ;  all  is 
dreary  desolation.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  urged  our  horses 
onward,  such  was  the  stony  nature  of  the  country,  over  which 
we  found  no  road,  and  scarcely  a  path.  Our  patience  was 
almost  exhausted,  and  disappointment  threatened  to  take 
the  place  of  all  our  delightful  anticipations,  when,  just  as 
the  sun  was  setting,  its  last  beams  fell  upon  the  swelling 
domes  of  the  Holy  City.  Those  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
on  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  on  Calvary,  absorbed,  for  a  time,  our 
whole  attention.  Next,  Mount  Olivet,  crowned  with  its 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  rising  above  Mounts  Moriah  and 
Zion,  came  in  for  its  share  of  admiration.  A  long  line  of 
mountain  stretching  to  the  north  was  that  on  which  the  ar- 
mies of  Titus  encamped  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem. Notwithstanding  our  haste  to  arrive,  we  could 
not  refrain  from  reining  up  our  horses,  in  order  to  take  a 
last  view  of  a  panorama  such  as  we  had  never  before  beheld, 
and,  perhaps,  never  should  behold  again.  It  was  not  any 
peculiar  beauty,  or  singularity  of  natural  scenery  or  remains 
of  art  that  gave  such  interest  to  the  scene  ;  but  simply  the 
reminiscences  that  attach  to  the  many  points  around  the 
horizon  which  came  at  one  time  within  the  range  of  sight. 
The  Mount  of  Olives,  whence  Christ  ascended  into  heav- 
en ;  Mount  Moriah,  the  spot  where  Abraham  would  have 
offered  in  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac ;  also  the  site  of  the  first 
and  second  temples ;  Mount  Zion,  whereon  was  built  the 
city  of  David  ;  beyond,  towards  the  south,  the  hills  of  Beth- 
lehem ;  to  the  west  was  Rama  ;  on  the  north.  Beer  and  the 
Mountain  of  Bethel ;  east  of  the  latter  was  the  mountain 
peak,  near  to  Ai,  on  which  Abraham  "  pitched  his  tent,"  and 
"  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord."  The  hills  of  the  encamp- 
ment of  Titus  on  the  east  completed  the  circle  of  this  pan- 
oramic view  of  scriptural  localities. 

You  know  so  well  the  nature  of  my  feelings,  that  you 
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might  consider  it  affectation  in  me  now  to  go  into  ecstasies 
respecting  the  interesting  scene  which  I  have  just  described. 
I  leave  your  imagination  to  supply  that  which  my  pen  has  not 
power  to  portray,  even  were  I  disposed  so  to  do  at  this  time. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  emotions  I  experienced  when 
first  I  saw  the  cloud-capped  vault  of  St.  Paul's  towering 
above  the  great  Babylon  of  Britain,  that  of  the  noble  Inva- 
lids over  the  proud  palaces  of  Paris,  the  azure  domes  of 
Bu  Petersburg,  the  gilded  crosses  of  Moscow,  and  the  cloud- 
piercing  minarets  of  Constantinople,  all  combined,  were  as 
naught  compared  with  the  intensity  of  feeling  produced  by 
the  first  view  of  the  Holy  City  and  its  interesting  environs. 

As  we  approached  the  city,  the  brief  twilight  had  almost 
passed  away,  causing  the  various  objects  to  be  confounded 
into  one  indistinct  mass.  The  uncertain  sky-line  was  only 
broken  by  the  towering  domes  and  the  notched  battlements 
of  the  city  walls. 

We  found  the  gates  closed  for  the  night.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  assurance  of  Scripture,  "  Knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you,"  was  not  fulfilled ;  for,  after  waiting 
some  time,  we  discovered  that  the  lazy  guards  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  us.  Our  only  resource  was  to  encamp  on  the  spot. 
We  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  seek  a  supply  of  water 
before  night,  as  we  expected  to  lodge  within  the  walls. 
We  had,  indeed,  observed  many  ancient  reservoirs  close  to 
the  walls,  and  came  near  stumbling  into  some  of  them,  while 
our  eyes  were  directed  towards  objects  in  advance  of  us. 
In  none  of  them,  however,  did  we  see  a  drop  of  the  Oriental 
elixir  of  life.  For  ourselves,  a  glass  of  claret  could  easily 
supply  the  place  of  our  accustomed  beverage,  tea  ;  but  our 
poor  fatigued  animals  would  have  suffered  greatly  before 
morning.  This  was  no  affair  of  ours  ;  the  moukres  should 
have  told  us  that  the  city  gates  are  always  shut  at  dark ; 
we  should  then  have  sent  a  servant  in  advance,  to  notify  the 
proper  authority  of  our  approach. 
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According,  therefore,  to  the  unchristian  adage  that "  char- 
ity begins  at  home,"  we  set  about  making  ourselves  com- 
fortable, lighted  our  lanterns,  and  pitched  our  tent.  While 
the  gentlemen  were  consulting  with  the  moukres,  and  assist- 
ing them  to  sound  all  the  reservoirs  in  our  vicinity,  I  sat 
down  to  my  portfolio  in  order  to  hold  communion  with  you. 
The  gentlemen  returned,  saying  that  their  search  had  proved 
fruitless  ;  all  they  had  discovered  were  "  broken  cisterns 
that  hold  no  water."  At  the  same  instant,  one  of  our  ser- 
vants entered,  in  breathless  haste,  with  the  joyful  intelligence 
that  they  had  met  some  natives,  who  had  shown  them  an 
abundant  supply  of  one  of  Nature's  greatest  blessings  in  a 
sultry  climate,  ^wre  water. 

I  passed  the  evening  in  writing  to  you,  and  the  night  in 
dreaming  of  that  from  which  I  was  then  only  separated  by 
a  single  wall,  or,  rather,  by  a  few  planks,  which  the  morning 
light  would  see  removed.  Before  dawn  I  arose  to  finish 
my  epistle  ;  and,  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  we  received  a 
message  from  the  governor,  desiring  that  we  would  lose  no 
time  in  entering  the  city,  as  he  could  not  be  answerable  for 
our  safety  outside  the  walls,  such  was  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  the  country  without.  He  stated  that  we  had  run 
a  very  great  risk  of  being  robbed,  and  perhaps  worse,  du- 
ring the  night,  and  that  we  only  escaped  by  the  accident  of 
approaching  the  walls  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  From 
another  source  we  learned  that  we  could  not  be  admitted 
into  any  of  the  convents  ;  that  is,  I  myself,  not  being  one  of 
the  privileged  lords  of  creation,  was  denied  that  advantage. 
As  for  the  gentlemen,  the  old  monks  desired  no  better  cus- 
tomers than  they.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  There  were  no 
hotels,  and  we  could  not  presume  to  impose  our  numerous 
household  upon  our  kind  missionary  friends,  in  their  limited 
establishments,  for  two  or  three  whole  weeks ;  to  hire  one 
of  the  Arab  houses  at  this  season  of  the  year  would  be 
worse  than  dwelling  in  a  country  boat  on  the  Nile. 
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One  of  the  gentlemen  mounted  his  horse  and  went  on  a 
journey  of  discovery.  He  soon  returned,  and  with  the 
agreeable  intelligence  that  he  had  found  a  beautiful  spot  of 
green  turf  under  one  of  the  bastions,  where  we  might  pitch 
our  tent,  protected  from  the  sun  and  wind  by  the  city  wall. 

The  word  was  given  instanter  to  pack  up,  and  we  were 
moving  off  in  a  trice  to  the  merry  tune  of  "  Strike  your 
tents  and  march  away." 

During  the  operation  of  breaking  up  housekeeping  under 
the  walls  of  Zion,  I  had  a  moment's  leisure  to  observe  the  lo- 
cale of  our  night's  residence.  When  one  is  forced  to  encamp 
after  dark,  there  is  no  choosing  fancy  spots  of  clean  grass 
"  under  the  greenwood  tree  ;"  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  light  a  lantern,  set  a  cane  upright  in  the  ground,  and  then 
describe  a  circle  of  forty  feet  about  it,  some  picking  up  the 
loose  stones  (looking  out  for  the  scorpions  underneath  them), 
while  others  are  grubbing  up  the  thorns  and  thistles,  and 
hoeing  down  superfluous  protuberances  of  hard-baked  clay. 

This  operation  is  soon  over ;  the  floor  carpet  is  then  laid, 
and  the  superstructure  rises  as  if  by  magic.  In  a  few 
minutes,  all  is  light,  gladness,  and  comfort  within,  and  with- 
out (save  the  jackals'  casual  voices)  reigns  silence. 

In  the  present  instance  we  happened  to  light  upon  a 
rather  disagreealle  place  for  a  tent ;  for,  when  we  came  to 
take  up  our  carpet  in  the  morning,  we  found  it  had  closed 
the  entrance  to  a  den  of  serpents^  which  came  crawling  out, 
impatient  to  pay  their  morning  devoirs  to  the  god  of  day, 
and  to  bask  in  his  fervid  rays.  I  doubt  not  their  astonish- 
ment was  equal  to  ours  at  finding  we  had  been  so  near 
neighbours  all  night. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  delightful  neighbourhood,  I  do  assure 
you  ;  for  we  found  that  the  cistern  discovered  to  us  after 
dark  was  the  temporary  property  of  a  party  of  poor,  un- 
fortunate, outcast  lejpers,  who  had  been  (according  to  ancient 
custom)  banished  from  the  city  either  to  die  or  recover. 
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With  these  and  the  snakes,  we  had  been  tenants  in  com- 
mon of  the  premises,  and  all  the  appurtenances  thereof: 
the  aforesaid  cisterns  of  stagnant  water,  stones,  brambles, 
and  dust. 

A  little  beyond  our  camp-ground  I  saw  a  huge  rock  ri- 
sing from  the  plain,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  entrance  to 
a  cavernous  chamber,  which  was  anciently  used  as  a  prison, 
and  in  which  tradition  says  the  prophet  Jeremiah  wrote  his 
Lamentations. 

The  present  north  wall  is  far  within  the  limits  of  the  an- 
cient city,  and  the  ground  over  which  we  had  ridden  for  the 
last  half  hour  of  our  evening  journey  was  that  once  covered 
by  the  houses  of  the  ancient  Jews,  now  completely  razed  d 
jieur  de  terre.  The  numerous  cisterns  we  bad  seen  were 
those  formerly  belonging  to  each  house.  There  is  now  not 
a  single  habitation  outside  the  walls  to  the  north  and  west, 
neither  garden  nor  enclosure  of  any  sort. 

The  gate  at  which  we  knocked  in  the  evening  was  the 
"  Damascus  Gate"  on  the  north.  The  spot  selected  for  our 
present  encampment  is  nearer  the  "  Jaffa  Gate"  on  the  west. 
We  did  not  ride  through  the  city,  but  made  a  circuit  of  the 
wall  outside,  entered  the  latter  gate,  and  followed  the  open 
space  inside  to  the  northwest  bastion,  where  we  are  now 
reposing  under  our  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  with  a  sort  of 
quasi  protection  from  the  Latin  friars,  who  have  a  temporal 
jurisdiction  over  these  premises. 

Our  household  is  now  established  upon  the  city  footing  i 
that  is,  we  are  not  troubled  with  the  close  proximity  of  our 
twenty  animals  and  their  half  dozen  keepers.  The  former 
are  sent  out  to  pasture  (browse  on  brambles)  during  our  stay 
here,  and  the  latter  have  taken  conge  of  us  to  smoke  and 
drink  coflfee  with  their  Christian  friends  about  town.  Gio- 
vanni  has  put  on  his  best  regimentals,  and  furbished  up  his 
trusty  broadsword,  silver-mounted  pistols,  and  Russian  car- 
touch-box.     He  has,  moreover,  got  a  new  pipestick  three 
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ciibits  long,  and  a  full  supply  of  the  best  Latakia  to  smoke 
through  it.  He  has  drawn  also  on  our  exchequer  for  a 
score  or  more  of  silver  shekels,  wherewithal  to  make  merry 
with  his  brethren  of  all  nations  here  congregated.  Mon- 
sieur  Franyois  has  got  him  a  kitchen  erected  in  the  angle 
of  the  bastion  wall ;  none  of  your  three  cobble-stone,  bivouac, 
every-day  concerns,  but  a  regular  barrack  establishment, 
built  up  with  good  square  blocks,  with  a  spike  driven  into 
the  wall  above  it,  to  which  is  suspended  a  real  chain-tram- 
mel and  hook.  Deprived  of  his  moukre  aiddecampf  he 
has  taken  into  his  employ  a  pair  of  Arab  loungers,  man  and 
wife,  the  former  to  run  to  market  and  keep  the  water-jars 
full,  while  the  latter  is  installed  as  laundress  for  the  family. 
My  boy  Selim  has  been  to  the  bazar,  and  is  now  rigged  out 
in  a  suit  of  yellow  nankeen  wide  trousers,  with  jacket  of  the 
same,  embroidered  with  white  cotton  braid.  He  also  sports 
a  new  pipe  in  his  hand,  while  on  his  feet  are  a  pair  of  bright 
scarlet  slippers,  and  on  his  head  a  new  snow-white  turban. 
Thus  attired,  he  came  smiling  to  me  this  morning,  saying, 
"  Adesso  !  la  signora  sara  ben  servito,  'per  il  suo  ragazzo 
pullito," 

*  *  *  Sj*  *  *  * 

The  door  of  our  tent  looks  towards  the  city.  How  many 
associations  here  crowd  upon  one's  mind  !  But  the  impres- 
sion made  by  our  present  view  of  the  city  is  very  unfa- 
vourable :  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  immense  cemetery, 
filled  with  vaulted  tombs  ;  this  effect  being  produced  by  the 
number  of  sombre  domes  which  form  the  covering,  not  only 
of  the  numerous  churches  and  mosques,  but  also  of  so  many 
private  dwellings,  baths,  &c.  But  it  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  Jerusalem  as  it  is  now  that  I  have  made  this  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  City,  but  to  endeavour,  by  contem- 
plating the  natural  objects  connected  with  it,  to  reahze  those 
mighty  and  important  events  which  occurred  here,  not  only 
under  the  old,  but  at  the  ushering  in  of  the  new  and  glo- 
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rious  dispensation,  which  brought  with  it  "  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  to  men." 

We  have  had  a  visit  from  two  American  gentlemen,  con- 
nected with  the  missionary  establishment  in  this  city.  One 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whiting,  from  the  State  of  New-York, 
and  the  other  the  Rev.  JVIr.  Lanneau,  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

One  of  them  has  been  to-day  our  cicerone  among  the 
interesting  scenes  with  which  this  place  is  so  rich. 

This  first  day  among  them  has  only  permitted  very  super- 
ficial observations,  and  my  remarks  to  you  at  this  time  will 
partake  of  their  general  character. 

We  just  looked  into  each  church  and  at  each  monument, 
then  took  a  circuit  of  the  city  and  returned  to  our  tent. 

To-morrow  we  mount  our  horses  in  order  to  range  over 
the  wide  circumference  of  sacred  fields,  the  very  name  of 
each  of  which  already  causes  in  me  a  thrill  of  impatient  an- 
ticipation which  I  fear  will  banish  sleep  from  my  eyelids 
this  night.  I  will  now  leave  you,  in  order  to  pay  my  devoirs 
to  the  coy  goddess,  and  endeavour  to  propitiate  her  by  ob- 
sequious courting. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

We  returned  to-day  from  our  ride  at  an  early  hour.  A 
comfortable  meal  and  quiet  siesta  have  quite  restored  me 
from  my  fatigue.  As  our  observations  have  been  but 
general,  not  having  time  to  stop  for  details,  such  was  our 
impatience  to  haste  from  one  interesting  object  to  another, 
the  events  of  the  last  two  days  are  now  like  a  dream  to 
me.  I  can  scarcely  realize  that  all  has  not  been  a  vision 
during  the  slumber  from  which  I  have  this  moment  arisen. 
I  would  that  I  could  now  say  something  to  you  of  Jerusalem 
that  might  satisfy  the  avidity  of  your  appetite  for  interesting 
details,  from  close  personal  observation ;  but  I  am  not  now 
adequate  to  the  task,  nor  furnished  with  sufficient  materials. 
Such  as  T  have  at  present  I  will  freely  impart  to  you. 
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The  altar  of  Abraham  and  the  "  Temple  of  the  Lord"  have 
long  since  passed  away.  The  "  City  of  David"  and  "  the 
house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon"  nowhere  exist  except  in 
the  page  of  sacred  history ;  but  the  eternal  hills  remain. 
Moriah  and  Zion  exhibit  to  the  admiration  of  the  trodden- 
down  race  of  Israel  an  old  testament  of  the  former  glory  of 
their  nation.  These  stupendous  altars  which  beheld  their 
daily  humiliations,  their  devout  prostrations,  and  their  sin- 
cere aspirations  to  their  heavenly  Father  for  the  forgiveness 
of  their  manifold  sins,  are  not  only  wrapped  in  clouds  of  ex- 
piatory offerings,  but  the  incense  of  propitiation  rises  morn- 
ing and  evening  to  the  mercy-seat  of  their  great  Jehovah, 
in  supplication  for  the  restoration  of  their  earthly  kingdom, 
and  the  speedy  advent  of  their  yet  expected  Messiah. 

Calvary  and  Olivet,  monuments  of  the  new  dispensation, 
beheld  the  death,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer.  While  hundreds  of  pious  and  perse- 
cuted Christians,  the  early  recipients  of  our  Saviour's  heav- 
enly legacy,  were  obliged,  in  the  secret  recesses  of  caves 
and  vaults,  to  perform  the  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  new 
religion,  the  enemies  of  the  New  Jerusalem  were  endeav- 
ouring to  efface  from  the  memory  of  man  all  recollection 
of  those  events,  by  dedicating  the  principal  scenes  of  Christ's 
sufferings  and  triumphs  to  the  unholy  rites  of  their  pagan 
deities.  The  grove  and  statue,  with  all  the  appanage  of  a 
splendid  priesthood,  were  the  vain  instruments  in  the  hand 
of  the  infidel,  whose  every  effort  in  the  cause  of  oblivion 
only  served  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  identity  of  locali. 
ties,  until  the  primitive  fathers  of  our  holy  church  were  per- 
mitted to  emerge  from  their  secret  retreats,  and  raise  their 
own  altars  over  the  ruins  of  the  pagan  temples. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  imperial  munificence  and  splendid 
zeal  of  the  sainted  Helena  that  after  ages  are  indebted  for 
those  sumptuous  monuments,  which  have  continued  to  per- 
petuate and  preserve  to  us  the  memory  and  identity  of  so 
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many  sacred  spots  in  and  around  the  Holy  City,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Towards  those  delightful  oases  in  the  great  desert  of  suc- 
ceeding barbarism,  a  few  holy  men  from  the  remotest  regions 
of  Christendom  have,  from  time  to  time,  wended  their  weary 
way.  Few  and  far  between  were  the  returns  of  the  holy 
palmers  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  ;  but,  as  in  angels'  visits? 
a  halo  of  glory  accompanied  them,  benedictions  were  show- 
ered upon  their  heads,  and  countless  thousands  bent  the  knee 
to  kiss  the  hem  of  their  sacred  garments. 

At  the  instance  of  one  of  these,  the  world  saw  all  Europe 
pouring  out  myriads  of  zealous  defenders  of  our  Christian 
creed,  whose  blood  was  shed  in  torrents  around  the  sepul- 
chre of  Christ,  in  vain  attempts  to  wrest  and  hold  it  from 
the  iron  grasp  of  polluted  Islam. 

How  changed  are  things  at  the  present  day !  Now,  since 
the  misguided  zeal  of  the  followers  of  the  cross  has  ceased 
to  display  the  sacred  banner  in  the  van  of  invading  armies, 
and  to  desecrate  its  holy  character  as  the  emblem  of  peace 
and  good-will  towards  men,  the  road  through  the  blessed 
land  and  the  sojourn  at  its  holy  shrines  are  as  safe  and 
easy  for  the  lonely  pilgrim  wanderer  as  the  path  to  the 
sacred  precincts  of  his  own  fireside  altars. 

Yet  how  few  do  we  see  enjoying  this  delightful  privilege, 
now  to  be  obtained  with  so  little  comparative  hardship  and 
danger. 

The  scrip  and  staff  seem  falling  into  disuse  in  proportion 
as  the  pilgrim's  object  can  be  obtained  with  less  and  less 
of  privation  and  peril,  and  his  exploits  cease  to  be  rewarded 
with  distinction  and  fame.  If  no  higher  objects  were  to  be 
obtained  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places  of  the  East  than 
that  of  satisfying  a  mere  idle  curiosity,  and  recounting  in  a 
bombastic  style,  with  hypocritical  cant  or  inflated  poetical 
license,  the  emotions  one  has  felt  (or  seemed  to  feel)  and 
the  marvels  one  has  seen,  small  indeed  would  be  the  reward. 
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Yet  for  the  sake  of  these  the  cockney  steams  it  from  Lon- 
don Bridge  to  Berytes  and  back ;  and  for  more  weighty 
considerations  and  glittering  rewards  the  "  poet"  of  the 
Seine  prostrates  himself  before  the  altar  of  the  Nativity,  and 
works  himself  into  a  "^we  phrensy"  at  the  tomb  of  the  Re- 
deemer, carefully  noting  down  at  every  step  each  phase  of 
his  own  extravagant  humour  ;  new  draughts  of  pseudo  inspi- 
ration from  every  source  dilating  his  vision,  sharpening  his 
invention,  and  enlarging  his  capacity  for  self-deceit,  until  at 
last  the  pent-up  ecstasies  of  the  "  poet,"  and  the  surcharged 
leaves  of  his  diary,  lest  they  should  evaporate,  are  secured 
between  the  boards  of  two  neat  octavos.  The  pilgrim  now 
suspending  his  scrip  and  staff  in  the  halls  of  his  fathers, 
seeks  rest  from  his  labours,  while  the  "  poet,"  turning  out 
to  grass  his  "  beautiful  Arabians,"  reposes  under  his  gilded 
laurels,  and  Danae-like,  falls  into  a  sweet  slumber  amid  the 
golden  showers  of  universal  admiration  and  public  gratitude. 
We  have  all  read  Chateaubriand  ;  and,  if  you  have  not  read 
the  work  of  our  "  poet"  Lamartine,  it  is  well  worth  your 
reading  as  a  beautiful  romance  ;  but,  after  reading  it  stay  at 
home,  and  do  not  visit  the  East,  for  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
to  have  all  one's  delightful  illusions  destroyed  by  sober  re- 
alities. Nevertheless,  a  certain  degree  of  enthusiasm  and 
sentiment  is  not  only  laudable,  but  their  total  absence  in  the 
traveller  in  the  East  would  denote  an  ignorance  of  the 
objects  before  him,  or  what  is  worse,  a  cold  and  stolid  in- 
difference to  the  exciting  events  which  have  taken  place  in 
this  vicinity.  The  first  destroys  all  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  second  is 
sure  to  lead  down  the  steep  descent  of  skepticism,  until  it 
finally  plunges  its  victim  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  confirmed 
infidelity. 

Every  step  I  have  taken  in  this  Holy  Land  has  increased 
my  enthusiasm.  Every  hill  and  every  valley  my  fancy  has 
peopled  with  the  various  generations  of  men  who  once  in- 
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habited  them.  I  have  read  a  history  in  every  stone,  and, 
when  gazing  on  some  well -identified  spot,  consecrated  by 
the  presence  of  the  Saviour  of  a  lost  world,  or  a  miracle  of 
his  disciples,  my  ardour  has  become  intense. 

But  deep  as  was  my  interest  in  every  other  place,  it  is  in 
the  Holy  City  itself  that  my  feelings  are  transported,  as  it 
were,  from  earth  to  heaven.  More  than  any  other  spot  on 
earth,  Jerusalem  has  been  the  scene  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  momentous  events  ever  recorded  in  sacred  or 
profane  history.  It  has  beheld  the  utmost  splendour  to 
which  a  temporal  kingdom  could  possibly  arrive. 

What  regal  court  of  modern  days  can  compare  with  that 
which  surrounded  the  throne  of  Solomon  ?  Even  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  herself,  "  when  she  had  seen  all  Solomon's  wis- 
dom, and  the  house  that  he  had  built,  and  the  meat  of  his  table 
and  the  sitting  of  his  servants,  and  the  attendance  of  his 
ministers,  and  their  apparel,  and  his  cupbearers,  and  his 
ascent  by  which  he  went  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her ;"  and  she  was  constrained 
to  acknowledge,  "behold  the  half  was  not  told  me." 
.  The  throne  on  which  he  sat  was  "a  great  throne  of 
ivory,  and  overlaid  with  the  best  gold  ;"  "  and  all  King  Sol- 
omon's drinking  vessels  were  of  gold,  and  all  the  vessels  of 
the  house  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon  were  of  pure  gold ; 
none  were  of  silver,  it  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days 
of  Solomon."  Even  "silver  was  made  to  be  in  Jerusalem 
as  stones," 

Such  was  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Kings  David  and 
Solomon. 

The  many  changes  it  underwent  between  that  period  and 
the  advent  of  our  Saviour  are  matter  of  history.  But  to  a 
Christian  mind  the  occurrences  which  subsequently  took 
place  are  of  much  greater  consequence,  being  fraught  with 
the  redemption  of  a  lost  world ! 

It  was  here  our  Redeemer  preached  the  glad  tidings  of 
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the  gospel,  and  held  forth  its  blessed  promises  to  the  faith- 
ful. And  it  was  here  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  suffered 
an  ignominious  death  upon  the  cross  for  our  sinful  race. 

From  the  expression  used  by  the  Psalmist,  "  as  the  mount- 
ains are  round  about  Jerusalem,"  &;c,,  &c.  (Psalms  cxxv.,  2), 
one  would  suppose  Jerusalem  was  situated  in  a  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  high  hills  at  least,  if  not  mountains. 

These  are  relative  terms,  which  convey  different  ideas  to 
those  who  have  had  different  opportunities  to  form  standards 
of  judgment  in  their  own  minds.     Localities  which  once 
presented  the  appearance  of  hills  may,  by  the  action    of 
time,  the  elements,  and  other  agents,  become  considerably 
reduced.     This  has  been  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
The  city,  in  fact,  was  originally  built  on  several  hills,  and, 
when  viewed  from  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  or  as  you  ap- 
proach it  by  the  Bethlehem  road,  still  appears  to  occupy  an 
elevated  position.     Several  situations  in  and   around   the 
city  still  bear  their  ancient  names,  as  Mount  Zion,  Mount 
Moriah,  Mount  Calvary,  and,  which  more  deserves  the  name, 
the  Mount  of  Olives.     A  considerable  portion   of  Calvary 
(which,  by-the-way,  is  never  called  Mount  in  Scripture,  that 
being,  in  fact,  an  error  much  used  in  common  parlance)  is 
now  covered  by  a  Christian  temple,  called  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  embracing  not  only  that  sacred  relic  to 
which  devotees  annually  resort  and  prostrate  themselves, 
but  also   the  spot  upon  which,  as    they  affirm,  the  cross 
stood,  and  various  other  places  referred  to  in  the  narrative 
of  that  awful  tragedy.     Mount  Moriah  is  that  on  which  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  stood,  and  upon  which  the  celebrated 
Mosque  of  Omar  is  built,  on  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Jewish  temple  commenced  by  the  apostate  Julian,  and  so 
miraculously  arrested   by  supernatural   agency,   in   order 
that  the  prophecy  might  be  accomplished,  that  Jerusalem 
should  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  until  the  time  of 
the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled. 

G2 
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Mount  Zion  is  now  partly  without  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  is  used  as  a  burial-place  for  the  Catholics.  The  still- 
ness of  death  appears  to  reign  over  it.  What  a  contrast 
between  this  state  of  things  and  that  which  must  have  ex- 
isted when  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  stood  there 
in  all  its  glory,  and  the  sound  of  merriment  issued  from  its 
halls ! 

No  one  who  has  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
Bible  can  forget  the  poetical  description  given  of  this  con- 
secrated spot  by  the  royal  psalmist ;  "  Beautiful  for  situation, 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  is  Mount  Zion  on  the  sides  of  the 
north,  the  city  of  the  great  king." 

But  I  find  that  my  errant  pen  is  running  on  in  advance 
of  myself;  for,  although  many  of  these  reflections  were  co- 
incident with  the  hasty  and  imperfect  view  of  the  various 
sacred  localities  which  I  have  taken  the  last  two  days,  yet 
you  would,  perhaps,  prefer  that  I  had  deferred  them  until  I 
enter  more  into  detail  respecting  each  separate  object  of  in- 
terest. Were  I  composing  a  set  treatise  on  the  Holy  City 
and  its  interesting  details,  I  might  be  more  circumspect  with 
regard  to  the  dramatic  unities ;  but  you  are  aware  that  I 
ever  write  from  impulse,  and  leave  it  for  you  to  make  order 
out  of  the  chaos  of  my  ideas  and  impressions. 

During  our  stay  here  my  time  will  be  continually  occu- 
pied, day  by  day,  in  viewing  the  many  interesting  objects 
within  and  around  the  Holy  City,  and  my  evenings  must  be 
devoted  to  reading,  in  order  to  profit  by  my  daily  observa- 
tions. I  shall  therefore  have  little  leisure  to  commune 
with  you ;  yet,  before  we  leave  Jerusalem,  I  will  endeavour 
to  give  you  a  chapter  or  two  from  my  note-book,  which  I 
hope  may  prove  more  acceptable  to  you  than  the  present 
epistle. 
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Jerusalem, . 

The  few  days  that  have  elapsed  since  I  last  addressed 
you  have  permitted  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  to  settle 
down  into  the  more  sober  reality  of  critical  observation. 

My  eyes  have  now  become  accustomed  to  the  dazzling 
halo  which  envelops  this  most  sacred  spot  upon  our  globe, 
and  from  behind  this  mysterious  veil  the  reality  of  things  at 
first  obscured  by  it  begins  now  to  emerge. 

In  proportion  as  this  city  and  its  environs  contain  more 
objects  of  deep  veneration  for  Christian,  Jew,  and  Moslem 
than  any  other  upon  earth,  so  is  it  more  deeply  enshrouded 
in  the  dark  vapours  of  mysticism,  and  buried  beneath  the 
accumulated  legendary  rubbish  of  fifteen  centuries.  The 
simple-hearted  and  over-credulous  traveller,  ever  prone 
to  lend  a  willing  ear,  and  to  yield  implicitly  his  own  judg- 
ment to  the  received  opinion  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism, 
retires  from  this  sacred  spot  without  having  tasted  a  drop 
of  the  unalloyed  element  which  issues  from  this  great  foun- 
tain of  truth,  yet  having  waded  deeply  into  the  turbid  pool 
of  monkish  error  and  superstitious  folly.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  acute  and  erudite  philosopher,  who  safely 
navigates  his  bark  of  skepticism  through  the.  shallows  of 
popish  artifice  and  error,  is  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  pure 
fountains  of  living  waters.  But,  instead  of  looking  through 
this  translucent  medium  in  search  of  an  honest  conviction 
from  that  triUh  which  lies  at  the  bottom,  he  only  sees  re- 
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fleeted  from  its  surface  the  image  of  his  own  preconceived 
and  preconfirmed  opinions  :  for  there  is  no  error  into  which 
any  portion  of  mankind  has  fallen  so  great  as  that  whereby 
scriptural  truths  and  contemporary  profane  histories  are 
tortured  into  plausible  proofs  of  vain  theories,  by  the  subtle 
sophists  who  fight  under  the  standard  of  infideUty. 

Of  the  former  class  it  may  well  be  said  that  they  "  look 
through  a  glass  darkly ;"  and  to  the  latter  nothing  can  be 
more  apposite  than  the  exclamation  of  Festus  to  St.  Paul, 
"  thou  art  beside  thyself ;  much  learning  hath  made  thee 
mad." 

My  present  position  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Natu- 
rally imbued,  as  you  are  aware,  with  a  goodly  portion  of 
enthusiasm,  and  with  now  and  then,  a  little  of  the  romantic, 
I  find  the  swift  current  of  the  one  and  the  whirling  eddies 
of  the  other  ever  ready  to  make  shipwreck  of  the  frail 
vessel  of  my  judgment.  Not  sufficiently  laden  with  the 
ballast  of  discrimination,  my  bark  frequently  rides  unsafely 
through  the  dangerous  waves  of  credulity.  Yet  I  prefer  to 
navigate  this  narrow  and  stormy  sea,  guided  by  the  lights 
of  scriptural  truth,  rather  than  launch  into  the  placid  ocean 
of  philosophy,  even  were  I  skilled  in  that  occult  science 
whereby  its  votaries  have  composed  (as  they  pretend)  an 
unerring  chart,  from  the  daily-developed  mysteries  of  "  the 
earth  beneath,"  as  well  as  from  the  sublimer  truths  which 
ever  revolve  around  us  in  the  heavens  above. 

Jerusalem  as  it  is  is  a  study  not  only  suited  to  the  higher 
order  of  theological  research,  but  well  calculated  to  arouse 
feelings  of  religious  veneration  in  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server ;  and  even  the  complacent  and  self-satisfied  moralist, 
when  his  better  feelings  are  here  appealed  to  by  the  congre- 
gated monuments  of  the  sublime  dispensations, his  heart  re- 
luctantly responds  to  their  arguments,  while  his  lips  exclaim 
with  the  half-confirmed  Agrippa,  "  almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian." 
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The  antiquary,  curiously  seeking  the  origin  of  various 
important  features  in  the  civil  polity  of  nations  of  different 
religious  creeds,  is  surprised  to  find  here  distinctly  developed 
the  point  from  which  some  of  the  diverging  rays  have 
emanated.  Each  brilliant  at  first  as  the  ethereal  spark  from 
which  they  had  their  origin,  they  are  severally  lost  in  the 
clouds  of  error  which  obscure  all  the  bright  intellect  of 
man,  unless  dispelled  by  the  sunshine  of  divine  truth,  con- 
stantly opposed  to  the  evil  propensities  of  human  nature. 

Standing  on  the  verge  of  Mount  Moriah,  the  curious  ob- 
server sees  the  despised  Jew,  whose  feet  are  forbidden  to 
tread  upon  the  sacred  hill,  fervently  addressing,  in  the  valley 
beneath,  his  prayers  to  the  great  Jehovah,  the  God  of  his 
fathers,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  Holy  Temple,  and 
repeatedly  kissing  the  massy  foundation  stones  of  the  great 
portico,  as  relics  of  those  better  days  when,  dedicating  their 
temple  on  this  very  mount, "  Solomon  stood  before  the  altar 
of  the  Lord  in  the  presence  of  all  Israel,  and  spread  forth 
his  hands  towards  heaven,"  saying  :  "  hearken  thou  to  the 
supplication  of  thy  servant,  and  of  thy  people  Israel,  when 
they  shall  pray  towards  this  place  :  and  hear  thou  in  thy 
dwelling-place  :  and  when  thou  hearest,  forgive."  Turning 
round,  he  sees  the  equally  sincere  Arab  Moslem  prostrate  in 
the  dust,  and,  while  his  eyes  are  directed  towards  the  same 
holy  spot  as  those  of  the  oppressed  Raya  without  the  sacred 
precincts,  his  aspirations  are  wafted  up  to  the  same  mercy 
seat,  and  in  response  to  the  hallelujahs  of  the  Israelite,  he 
rises  from  his  devotions,  exclaiming,  "  God  is  great,  and 
Mohammed  is  his  prophet." 

Equally  well-informed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  sacred  na- 
ture of  this  holy  spot,  he  looks  almost  with  as  much  indif- 
ference as  the  devout  Jew  upon  the  gaudy  mosque  which  is 
intended  (as  well  as  the  former  temples  that  occupied  its 
site)  to  perpetuate  the  same  important  event,  held  equally 
dear  by  both  ;    for  they  well  know  that  it  was  upon  this 
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very  spot  that  their  common  progenitor  Abraham  erected 
an  altar  to  the  only  true  God.  Beyond  is  seen  a  group  of 
Christian  pilgrims,  equally  venerating  the  holy  spot,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  force  a  passage  into  the  interdicted  area. 

From  this  common  centre  they  part.  The  Moslem,  to 
follow  the  absurd  tenets  of  the  great  Reformer,  whose  primi- 
tive ostensible  object  was  to  bring  back  his  nation  to  the 
simple  and  pure  creed  of  their  fathers,  who  long  before  had 
destroyed  the  pagan  altars  and  corrupt  rites  of  Chaldea's 
seers  ;  that  Reformer,  who  would  save  mankind,  not  by  pour- 
ing out  his  own  life  stream,  but  by  spilling  oceans  of  the  blood 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  in  order  to  gratify  the  unholy  am- 
bition of  obtaining  an  earthly  crown  for  himself  and  his  de- 
scendants. The  Jew,  to  stubbornly  hold  on  to  the  horns  of 
the  altar,  pertinaciously  to  pursue  all  the  observances  of  an 
obsolete  dispensation,  and  to  follow  the  laws  and  injunctions 
of  his  perpetual  hierarchy,  those  "  blind  leaders  of  the  blind," 
of  whom  it  may  well  be  said  that  they  "  reject  the  knowl- 
edge and  faith  of  Christ,  notwithstanding  the  clear  dis- 
coveries of  the  way  of  salvation  in  the  gospel,"  and  "  are 
wilfully  and  obstinately  ignorant  in  matters  that  concern 
salvation." 

The  Catholic  Christian  (whether  of  the  Roman  or  the 
Greek  creed),  who  comes  up  to  Jerusalem  among  the  annual 
crowds  of  pilgrim  devotees,  aftei  reciting  his  paternosters 
over  the  sepulchre  of  the  Saviour,  and  Ave  Marias  in  the 
mausoleum  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  repairs  to  the  Mount  of 
the  Temple,  and  there  joins  to  the  universal  acclamation  his 
own  Laus  Deo,  At  his  departure  he  throws  all  farther 
care  of  his  soul  upon  the  tender  mercy  of  its  adopted  cura- 
tor, one  of  that  army  of  father  confessors  of  papal  Rome, 
whose  "  name  is  legion."  Or,  if  a  Greek,  he  lays  his 
palm  branch  at  the  feet  of  his  patriarch,  and  conscientiously 
believes  himself  eternally  saved,  so  long  as  he  continues  his 
daily  prostrations  and  genuflexions  before  his  pictorial  pe- 
nates. 
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The  Protestant  Christian  pilgrim,  who  reads,  reflects,  and 
judges  for  himself,  who  neither  takes  sides  warmly  with  the 
contending  parties  of  the  regenerated  church,  nor  hangs  his 
faith  upon  the  hooks  of  the  bulwarks  of  sectarianism,  hurl- 
ing from  thence  anathemas  against  his  brethren  and  kindred 
who  differ  from  him  in  matters  unessential  to  salvation,  im- 
poses upon  himself  a  great  responsibility  when  he  ventures 
upon  such  holy  ground  as  Jerusalem  presents  at  every  step. 
And,  leaving  it,  he  has  much  matter  for  serious  reflection, 
whether  or  not  his  pilgrimage  shall  hereafter  redound  to  his 
permanent  good,  or  rise  up  in  judgment  against  him  in  his 
last  account. 

These  are  matters  that  come  too  near  home  ;  I  will 
therefore  leave  them,  together  with  all  other  reflections 
suggested  by  the  views  which  I  have  just  taken  of  the  vari- 
ous impulses  that  actuate  the  diflTerent  classes  of  votaries  at 
the  shrines  of  the  old  and  new  dispensations,  whether  Mos- 
lem on  the  Mount  of  Abraham,  Jew  upon  Mount  Zion,  or 
Christian  on  Calvary. 

When  I  commenced  this  epistle  this  morning,  it  was  my 
intention  to  give  you  some  interesting  details  from  my 
few  last  days'  notes,  but  I  had  just  returned  from  visiting 
some  of  the  mummeries  almost  daily  enacted  on  some  one 
or  other  of  the  sacred  localities,  so  dear  to  every  Chris- 
tian, whose  heart  and  feelings  revolt  at  these  monkish  ab- 
surdities when  he  is  unavoidably  forced  to  be  an  eye  and 
ear  witness  of  them. 

Desirous  of  satisfying  your  curiosity  as  far  as  my  feeble 
powers  will  permit,  I  will  give  you,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  substance  of  my  notes,  hastily  penned  during  the  brief 
intervals  of  the  last  seven  days'  fatiguing  occupations. 

Instead  of  beginning,  then,  with  the  objects  contained 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  I  will  reverse  the  order,  and 
endeavour  to  make  you  first  acguaintedj  topographically, 
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with  the  site  of  the  holy  city  as  it  now  exists ;  after  which 
I  will  take  a  cursory  review  of  the  most  important  objects 
in  the  immediate  environs,  and,  if  I  have  time  this  afternoon, 
will  not  fail  to  lead  you  into  the  interior  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, and  to  the  heights  of  Zion. 

Our  first  approach  to  the  city  from  the  north  was  made 
under  such  an  excited  state  of  feeling,  that  I  never  once 
thought  of  viewing  it  and  its  immediate  localities  with  an 
eye  to  their  topograph)^  My  subsequent  view  from  the  top 
of  Olivet  took  in  so  wide  a  grasp  of  imposing  objects,  that 
minor  details,  or  the  cold  engineer-like  criticism  and  ad- 
measurements of  superficial  space,  of  elevation  and  depres- 
sion, never  entered  my  mind.  I  had  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
natural  formation  of  these  sites  until  the  other  day,  when 
we  for  the  second  time  rode  round  the  walls. 

Approaching  from  the  north,  the  face  of  the  country  pre- 
sents a  somewhat  uneven  plain  quite  to  the  modern  north 
wall.  This  wall  is  just  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  over  a  slightly  undulating  surface  of 
ground.  It  has  the  usual  irregular,  though  here,  very  un- 
scientific projecting  and  receding  Hnes  of  the  weakly-forti- 
fied  cities  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  its  summit  is  crowned 
with  the  customary  notched  battlements  of  those  days.  In 
the  centre  is  the  Damascus  Gate,  near  which  we  encamped 
on  the  night  of  our  arrival.  Between  this  and  the  eastern 
extremity  of  this  line  of  wall  is  another  gate,  called  the 
Herod  Gate,  and  sometimes  the  Ephraim  Gate. 

We  will  now  put  aside  for  the  present  from  our  view  the 
houses,  monuments,  and  remaining  walls  of  the  city,  in  order 
to  examine  the  ground  on  which  they  stand.  The  present 
city  is  an  irregular  square.  The  east  and  west  extremities 
of  the  north  wall  (I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  precise  points 
of  the  compass,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  so  to  do)  rest  upon 
the  two  points  where  commence  the  first  depressions  in  the 
plain,  which,  very  rapidly  descending,  form  the  two  cele- 
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brated  valleys,  that  of  Gihon  and  Hinnom,  and  that  of  Je- 
hosaphat  on  either  side  of  the  city. 

These  valleys  (as  I  have  just  said)  descend  rapidly ;  that 
on  the  east  side  is  nearly  straight,  while  that  on  the  west 
describes  almost  a  quarter  circle,  and  joins  the  eastern  val- 
ley a  short  distance  from  the  southwest  angle  of  the  present 
city  walls.  Each  valley  is  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  from  the  point  where  they  commence  to  their  junc- 
tion at  Siloam.  There  is  no  constant  stream  running 
through  either  of  them.  They  are  mere  natural  conduits, 
which  drain  off  the  rain-water  that  falls  upon  the  higher 
levels. 

From  the  point  of  junction  of  these  floods,  they  seem  to 
have  ploughed  out  for  themselves  a  deep  valley,  which  de- 
scends rapidly  until  it  reaches  the  Dead  Sea  some  miles  be- 
low its  northern  extremity.  The  "  Brook  Gihon"  and  the 
"  Brook  Kedron"  are  things  which  only  exist  during  the 
rainy  season,  whatever  may  have  been  their  character  in 
ancient  times.  Thus  you  will  perceive  that  the  area  be- 
tween the  lines  I  have  here  laid  down  is  in  shape  a  sort  of 
irregular  triangle,  the  long  convergent  lines  meeting  at  the 
deep  ravine  south  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  From  this  latter 
point  Jerusalem  appears  to  be  situated  on  a  hill,  or  per- 
haps I  should  say  liills,  for  from  this  lowest  point  there  is 
another  short  valley  or  gulley  running  between  the  others 
directly  towards  the  centre  of  the  city,  dividing  that  part  of 
its  southern  extremity  called  Mount  Moriah  from  the  other 
called  Mount  Zion.  This  was  anciently  called  the  street 
of  the  cheesemongers.  In  the  northwest  angle  (of  the  tri- 
angular diagram  which  I  have  described  to  you)  is  situated 
the  very  slight  elevation  of  "  the  place  called  Calvary,"  for- 
merly without  the  walls.  The  area  of  Mount  Moriah  is  a 
perfect  level,  and  that  of  Zion  partakes  much  of  the  same 
character,  while  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  once  an  un- 
even plain,  similar  to  that  outside  of   the  wall,  has  now  a 
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much  more  irregular  surface,  owing  probably  to  the  Arab 
custom  of  building  over  the  heaps  of  rubbish  of  previously 
dilapidated  buildings,  which  here  and  there  upon  this  area 
were  of  greater  magnitude  than  on  the  intervening  spaces. 
The  depression  of  surface  in  the  centre  of  the  area  of  the 
present  city  (anciently  called  the  street  of  the  clieesemon- 
gers)  commences  not  a  great  distance  from  the  present  north 
wall ;  and  though  nearly  filled  up  at  its  northern  extremity, 
retains  its  ancient  depth  where  it  leaves  the  city  at  the  Pool 
of  Siloam.  The  part  of  the  city  called  Zion  inclines  to- 
wards this  guUey  along  the  eastern  line  of  that  quarter. 

So  far  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe  it  to  you,  the  pres- 
ent surface  of  the  city  site  corresponds  with  the  account 
of  it  by  Josephus.  Although  he,  as  well  as  the  sacred  his- 
torians, so  frequently  makes  use  of  the  word  hills,  yet  I 
could  not  perceive  that  there  is  any  part  of  the  site  of  the 
city  which  rises  in  any  sensible  degree  above  the  level  of 
the  great  plain  on  the  north  of  it,  and  of  which  it  is,  in  fact, 
but  a  part,  ending  abruptly  in  the  forked  promontory  I  have 
described  to  you  as  frowning  over  the  deep  valley  of  Siloam, 
and  the  *'  King's  Garden"  at  its  southern  extremity. 

As  to  the  "  mountains"  "  round  about  Jerusalem,"  the 
only  one  deserving  the  name  of  Jiill  even  is  that  of  Olivet, 
on  the  east.  On  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  Gihon  the 
ground  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  site  of  the  city,  hence 
its  name  of  Mount  Gihon ;  but  it  is  only  a  more  elevated 
part  of  the  great  plain,  which  here  begins  to  break  into 
frequent  undulations,  that  gradually  roll  up  into  hills  to- 
wards Bethlehem  in  the  south. 

I  have  before  said  to  you  that  the  present  city  is  an  ir- 
regular square.  How  this  form  is  obtained  from  the  trian- 
gular figure  I  have  laid  before  you,  I  will  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain. 

The  northern  line  of  wall  reaches  to  the  verge  of  each 
valley  on  its  eastern  and  western  extremities.     The  eeist 
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walls  pursue  almost  a  straight  course,  while  that  on  the 
west  is  very  irregular,  though  nearly  parallel  with  the  other 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  In  order  to  do  this,  they 
encroach  a  httle  upon  the  valley  at  their  southern  angles, 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  build  them  up  here  from  a 
lower  level ;  consequently  the  exterior  of  this  part  of  the 
walls  is  much  higher  than  the  other  part.  Besides,  the  wall 
on  the  west  does  not  extend  to  the  extremity  of  Mount  Zion, 
but  turns  at  a  right  angle  towards  the  east,  leaving  a  part 
of  that  mount  without  the  walls  on  the  south.  Mount  Mo- 
riah  is  one  third  shorter  than  the  opposite  twin  "  hill"  of 
Zion,  and  the  wall  at  this  southeast  angle  is  of  enormous 
height  above  the  Pool  of  Siloam  and  the  site  of  the  "  King's 
Garden." 

There  are  eight  gates  in  these  walls,  two  in  the  north 
wall,  two  in  the  east,  three  in  the  irregular  south  wall,  and 
one  in  the  lono;  crooked  wall  of  the  west.  Of  these,  one  or 
two  are  closed  up  with  stone. 

The  whole  circumference  of  the  present  city  is,  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  not  over  two  and  a  half  miles.  Al- 
though we  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  measure  it,  I  think 
the  estimate  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 

How  far  I  shall  have  succeeded,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
few  of  my  husband's  notes  and  my  own  clumsy  engineering, 
in  giving  you  a  right  understanding  of  the  topographical 
features  of  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  it  remains  for  you  to  say. 
I  have,  however,  lately  understood  that  a  very  scientific 
English  gentleman,  Mr.  Catherwood,  about  a  year  since 
made  a  complete  survey  of  the  whole  plot  of  the  city,  in- 
cluding every  street  and  lane,  with  the  exact  position  of 
every  monument  and  celebrated  spot  within  and  without  the 
city.  He  has  besides  taken  pictorial  views  of  everything 
of  the  least  consequence.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  result 
of  his  indefatigable  exertions  and  patient  investigations  will 
be  laid  before  the  public  in  some  shape  or  other  ;  you  will 
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then  be  enabled  to  form  a  better  estimate  of  the  Holy  City 
than  any  of  my  imperfect  sketches  can  possibly  impart  to 
you. 

The  present  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  two  sources : 
one  is  the  great  number  of  private  and  public  cisterns  be- 
neath the  houses,  the  other  is  an  aqueduct  which  comes 
from  beyond  Bethlehem.  This  interesting  feature  I  will  de- 
scribe to  you  at  another  time. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  valley  of  Gihon  is  the  "  Up- 
per Pool  of  Gihon,"  an  artificial  excavation  in  the  rock, 
made  to  contain  the  waters  of  "  the  former  and  the  latter 
rains."  Some  distance  below  this  is  another,  of  very  great 
extent,  three  sides  of  which  appear  to  have  been  cut  below 
the  natural  level  of  the  inclined  valley,  the  lower  side  of 
which  is  closed  by  a  dam.  These  must  have  contained  an 
enormous  quantity  of  water  for  the  partial  supply  of  that 
part  of  the  ancient  city  which  was  built  beneath  the  brow  of 
Zion.  Following  the  course  of  this  valley,  we  came  to 
where  it  changes  its  first  name,  and  takes  that  of  "  the 
Valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom,"  by  what  authority  I  do 
not  know. 

In  this  part  of  the  valley,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
which  rises  south  of  the  city,  is  the  celebrated  "  Aceldama" 
or  "Field  of  Blood  ;"  called  also  the  "  Potter's  Field." 

The  path  here  turns  suddenly  towards  the  north,  up  the 
valley  of  Jehosaphat. 

The  first  object  of  interest  we  met  was  the  lower  "  Pool 
of  Siloam."  In  order  to  come  to  a  right  understanding 
with  respect  to  this  celebrated  water,  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  consult  all  the  authorities  within  my  reach,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  can  agree  with  those  who  con- 
sider it  the  veritable 

"  Siloa's  brook  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God," 

The  lower  pool  is  of  no  great  extent,  and  is  built  up  with 
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regular  masonry  ;  and  from  the  broken  columns  in  and 
around,  it  appears  once  to  have  had  a  small  temple  or  por- 
tico erected  over  it.  It  receives  its  water  from  another 
pool  farther  up  the  valley,  by  a  subterranean  passage  cut 
in  the  rock.  The  surplus  waters  of  this  pool  are  said  to 
have  been  used  to  irrigate  the  gardens  of  King  Solomon  be- 
low it. 

Near  this  pool,  it  is  said,  the  prophet  Isaiah  was  buried. 
On  the  opposite  or  east  side  of  the  valley  is  a  long  compact 
village  of  mud  huts,  called  Siloam,  occupied  by  a  low  Arab 
population. 

We  next  came  to  the  upper  "  Pool  of  Siloam."  It  is  an 
artificial  cavern  cut  in  the  side  of  Mount  Moriah,  to  which 
we  descended  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  Here  we  saw  the 
aperture  through  which  the  waters  flow  by  the  subterranean 
passage  to  the  lower  pool.  But  where  the  water  comes 
from  that  supplies  this  upper  pool  is  the  question. 

There  is  a  large  and  copious  stream  that  falls  into  it  from 
somewhere,  by  an  underground  passage.  One  authority 
says  the  spring  rises  within  the  city,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Latin  convent  on  Calvary.  It  therefore  must  trav- 
erse the  whole  north  part  of  the  city  and  the  site  of  the 
ancient  temple  ;  from  thence  descending  by  a  very  steep 
conduit  to  the  upper  pool. 

If  this  is  really  the  case,  the  temple,  no  doubt,  received 
its  supply  of  water  from  this  source,  and  the  stream  may  well 
be  said  to  have  "  flowed  fast  by  the  oracle  of  God." 

Immediately  above  this  pool  is  the  southeastern  angle  of 
the  great  wall  which  surrounds  the  summit  of  Mount  Moriah, 
the  area  of  the  ancient  temple,  and  the  present  mosque  of 
Omar.  This  is  the  highest  point,  or,  rather,  the  greatest 
depth,  from  the  temple  ground  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
beneath  it.  Josephus  says  that  from  this  point  of  the  valley 
the  wall  of  the  temple  rose  three  hundred  cubits  (about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet).     From  the  enormous  size  of  most 
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of  the  blocks  of  hewn  stone  in  this  part  of  the  foundation  or 
terrace  wall,  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  are  the  same 
placed  there  by  Solomon.  They  may  possibly  have  once 
been  partially  thrown  down,  but  replaced  in  their  primitive 
position.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of 
Olivet,  is  an  extensive  Jewish  cemetery.  Every  foot  of  ground 
seems  to  be  occupied  by  the  sleeping  Israelites,  who  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  repose  on  this  spot,  until  the 
advent  of  their  expected  Messiah,  or  until  the  last  trump 
shall  awaken  them,  to  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  their 
father  Abraham.  The  Moslems  have  many  customs  founded 
on  traditions  imitated  or  derived  from  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian faiths. 

They  believe  that  on  the  day  of  resurrection  their  prophet 
Mohammed  will  appear  to  them  on  the  summit  of  the  east 
wall  which  surrounds  their  sacred  mosque.  They  there- 
fore, like  the  Jews,  strive  to  get  as  near  to  this  spot  as  pos- 
sible when  they  die  ;  and,  being  the  present  masters  of  the 
country,  they  oblige  the  poor  Israelites  to  take  up  with  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  while  they  repose  in  rows  close 
beneath  the  eastern  wall  of  Mount  Moriah,  and  directly  un- 
derneath the  "  east  gate"  of  the  temple,  to  wait  there  until 
**  the  harvest  is  ripe,"  and  when  it  shall  be  proclaimed,  "  Let 
the  heathen  be  wakened  and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
saphat :  for  there  I  will  sit  to  judge  all  the  heathen  round 
about,"  Joel  iii.,  12.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Christian 
monks  have  always  eschewed  this  valley  of  Tophet  as  a 
place  of  burial,  and  resigned  it  to  the  infidel  Jew  and  heathen 
Gentile.  Their  Necropolis  is  in  the  Terra  Santa,  on  the 
extreme  point  of  Zion,  without  the  modern  walls.  The 
poor  heretic  Protestant,  until  very  lately,  was  denied  this 
privilege,  and  left  to  find  his  last  resting-place  among  the 
other  heathens  in  the  vale  of  Tophet,  or  any  other  uncon- 
secrated  place  he  could  chance  to  find.  This  has  been  very 
lately  remedied  in  part  by  the  exertions  of  our  worthy  mis- 
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sionaries  here,  who  have,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  their 
brethren  of  the  Romish  and  Greek  creeds,  made  a  condi- 
tional  purchase  from  the  Turkish  authorities  of  a  small  spot 
upon  Zion,  as  a  place  of  Protestant  burial,  near  the  tomb  of 
David.  If  there  be  any  one  place  on  earth  where  the  Chris- 
tian, who  has  any  such  preferences,  would  desire  to  repose 
until  the  last  day,  it  surely  must  be  on  the  heights  of  Zion. 

But  there  are  other  tombs  in  this  valley,  belonging  neither 
to  Christian,  Moslem,  nor  Christ-rejecting  Jew.  These  tombs 
are  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  and  are  four  in  number.  They 
are  of  two  kinds.  Two  are  cavernous  excavations,  one 
of  which  has  a  colonnade  in  front,  similar  to  many  I  have 
seen  in  Egypt,  the  columns  being  part  of  the  rock  itself. 

The  other  two  are  insulated  masses  of  rock,  detached 
from  the  steep  side  of  the  hill  by  excavations  made  around 
the  sides  and  back,  and  are  about  twenty  feet  square. 
These  masses  of  solid  rock  were  then  shaped  into  archi- 
tectural form  by  the  chisel,  with  columns,  pilastres,  and 
capitals.  One  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  the  other  by  a  pyr- 
amid, both  in  masonry. 

The  interior  of  each  was  hollowed  out  by  the  same  means, 
the  chisel  alone.  There  has  been  no  original  entrance  found 
to  either.  One  of  them  has  been  broken  into  through  its 
rocky  side  ;  the  other  is  intact.  It  is  supposed  that  the  true 
entrance  is  by  a  subterranean  passage  not  yet  discovered. 

Tradition  pretends  to  ascribe  these  tombs  to  the  patri- 
archs Jehosaphat,  Absalom,  Zachariah,  and  Jacob ;  on 
what  authority  I  cannot  learn.  There  appears  to  be  some 
reason  for  the  identity  of  that  of  Absalom,  for,  in  2  Sam, 
xviii.,  18,  it  is  recorded,  that  "  Absalom  in  his  lifetime  had 
taken  and  reared  for  himself  a  pillar  which  is  in  the  king's 
dale  :  for  he  said,  I  have  no  son  to  keep  my  name  in  re- 
membrance :  and  he  called  the  pillar  after  his  own  name  ; 
and  it  is  called  unto  this  day,  Absalom's  place." 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  these  tombs  ia  tha 
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"  Garden  of  Gethsemane,"  lying  close  to  the  road  which 
leads  from  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  the  top  of  Olivet.  It  is  a 
small,  irregular  enclosure,  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contains  eight  olive-trees  o^  immense  age, 
and  by  far  the  largest  and  oldest  I  have  ever  seen.  With 
respect  to  the  identity  of  this  remarkable  garden,  there  can 
be  but  Uttle  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  person  who  has  visited 
the  locality.  The  whole  area  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
jat  this  particular  point  is  so  small,  that  by  a  very  little  ex- 
tension of  the  garden  it  would  occupy  the  whole  of  it.  I 
am  not  disposed  to  take  for  granted  one  in  fifty  of  all  the 
traditions  of  the  monks  respecting  localities,  unless  my  own 
judgment  is  forcibly  appealed  to  by  the  nature  of  the  place 
itself,  and  the  strong  probability  of  its  identity  from  collateral 
testimony.  The  scenes  enacted  in  and  about  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  were  of  so  important  and  impressive  a  char- 
acter, that  the  earliest  Christians  could  not  have  failed  to 
mark  its  site  and  to  consider  it  holy  ground,  transmitting 
from  father  to  son  the  remembrance  of  it. 

There  are  very  few  persons  who  pretend  to  doubt  the 
identity  of  this  spot.  I  procured  som.e  branches  from  one 
of  the  old  trees,  which  have  weathered  the  storms  of  many 
centuries  :  also  a  piece  from  the  solid  rock,  which,  with 
others  from  equally  sacred  and  well-known  spots,  I  intend 
to  take  with  me  to  Rome,  there  to  have  cut  into  cameos, 
representing  the  several  scenes  appropriate  to  each  in  the 
life  of  our  Saviour.  Should  I  succeed  in  fulfilling  this  in- 
tention, these  reminiscences  alone  would  be  worth  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  Gethsemane  is  an  immense  se- 
pulchral chamber,  cut  in  the  solid  rock  below  the  level  of 
the  valley.  The  descent  to  it  is  by  forty  or  fifty  marble 
steps,  each  twenty  feet  wide.  This  large  vaulted  chamber 
has  the  appearance  of  a  church,  and  has  several  altars  with 
their  ever-burning  candles. 
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This  was  too  good  a  piece  of  merchandise  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  monks  ;  and  therefore,  about  a  thousand  years 
ago,  or  seven  or  eight  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  mother 
of  Christ,  they  suddenly  discovered  (perchance  by  some 
miracle)  that  it  was  her  tomb  ;  and  so  have  ever  since  rep- 
resented it  to  all  good  Christian  pilgrims,  of  whom  each 
one,  no  doubt,  left  behind  him  some  more  or  less  valuable 
ex-voto. 

I  mentioned  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  The  present  is,  without 
any  kind  of  doubt,  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  gate, 
because  of  its  being  at  the  termination  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal avenues  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  modern  city. 
(Cities  of  the  old  time,  when  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  gener- 
ally  retained  their  ancient  street  lines,  particularly  those  at 
first  suggested  by  any  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  the 
ground.)  Opposite  to  this  gate,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  an 
ancient  bridge  across  the  ravine.  The  gate  derives  its 
present  name  from  the  fact,  that  just  without  it  is  the  place 
where  St.  Stephen  was  "  cast  out  of  the  city"  and  stoned  to 
death. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  gate  we  came  to  the 
northeast  angle  of  the  wall.  Turning  this,  we  soon  came 
to  the  Damascus  Gate,  without  meeting  any  one  thing  of 
consequence  to  make  note  of,  except  the  cave  of  Jeremiah, 
mentioned  to  you  before.  We  continued  our  ride  to  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  walls,  and  from  thence  to  the  Bethlehem 
or  Jaffa  Gate  on  the  west,  and  returned  to  our  tent,  having 
made  a  tour  of  observation  completely  round  the  city.  This 
we  repeated  another  day. 

After  partaking  of  some  refreshment  we  rode  to  the 
"  Tombs  of  the  Kings,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  present 
guardians  of  all  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem.  They  were, 
however,  no  doubt,  the  tombs  made  by  Herod,  according  to 
the  account  of  Josephus. 

After  having  seen  those  of  Egypt,  these  tombs  have  but 
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little  interest  for  me  ;  yet  I  think  they  have  the  merit  of  being 
the  most  curious  remains  of  antiquity  near  Jerusalem. 

They  combine  features  both  Egyptian  and  Greek.  The 
former  consisting  in  the  subterranean  manner  of  construc- 
tion, similar  to  those  at  Thebes,  while  the  ornament  is  more 
Greek  than  anything  else.  They  are  not  cut  in  the  side  of 
a  hill,  but  in  the  level  plain.  First,  a  square  pit  was  cut  into 
the  solid  rock  about  one  hundred  feet  square,  and  perhaps 
twenty  feet  deep.  The  descent  to  the  bottom  is  by  an  in- 
clined plain.  On  one  side  of  this  pit  is  a  portico,  cut  out  of 
the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock.  This  portico  has  a 
sort  of  pediment  or  architrave,  beautifully  sculptured  with 
vines,  flowers,  and  fruits.  On  one  side  of  the  portico  is  the 
entrance  to  the  subterranean  chambers.  The  door  was  so 
much  encumbered  with  ruins  that  I  could  not  venture  to 
descend.  The  gentlemen  explored  the  whole  interior  by 
torchlight,  and  I  learn  from  them  that  it  was  highly  inter- 
esting. There  were  no  remains  of  paintings,  or  of  any  rep- 
resentations of  animal  life  in  bas-relief,  although  there 
were  some  good  specimens  of  sculpture  like  that  on  the  ex- 
terior. There  were  five  or  six  large  apartments,  one  sev- 
eral steps  lower  than  the  other.  Around  each  of  these 
apartments  were  niches,  or  sarcophagi,  cut  in  the  rock,  but 
now  despoiled  of  their  former  tenants.  To  each  chamber 
is  a  door  of  solid  stone,  turning  on  stone  pivots  let  into  a 
hollow  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  solid  door-frame. 

The  only  extraordinary  feature  about  these  chambers  of 
the  dead  is  their  extent  into  the  hard  compact  limestone,  all 
the  work  of  the  chisel.  The  only  interest  they  excited  in 
us  was  their  connexion  with  the  Holy  City  and  its  venerable 
reminiscences.  How  far  the  tradition  is  to  be  relied  on,  of 
their  being  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine, as  it  is  very  generally  understood  that  all  the  kings 
were  buried  on  Mount  Zion ;  yet  their  royal  magnificence 
and  expensive  construction  would  seem  to  indicate  a  more 
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than  ordinary  importance,  far  beyond  anything  of  the  kind 
now  remaining  of  the  ancient  city. 

We  returned  to  our  tent  by  the  same  road  we  had  taken, 
having  thus  accompUshed  one  of  the  most  interesting  day's 
adventures  of  my  Hfe. 

Our  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  now  over,  and  we  are  preparing 
to  depart  in  a  day  or  two.  Before  we  leave,  however,  I 
will  give  you  some  sketches  of  the  interesting  objects  con- 
tained within  these  sacred  walls,  as  well  as  some  remarks  on 
my  visit  to  Bethlehem  and  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  Bethany. 

For  the  present,  then,  once  more,  adieu. 
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Jerusalem, . 

To-MORROW  morning  we  take  our  departure  from  Jeru- 
salem, never,  perhaps,  to  revisit  it. 

We  have  made  our  last  adieus  to  the  few  kind  friends  we 
have  here  acquired,  and  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted. 
Our  baggage  is  again  in  travelling  order,  our  refreshed  and 
reinvigorated  animals  are  once  more  brought  in.  Nothing 
now  remains  for  us  here  to  do  but  to  reperuse  our  notes,  in 
order  to  fix  upon  our  minds  an  indelible  recollection  of  the 
scenes  and  events  to  which  they  refer ;  then,  after  one  more 
night  of  repose  upon  the  holy  place  of  Calvary,  to  greet  the 
brilliant  orb  of  day  as  it  rises  over  the  heights  of  Olivet,  typ- 
ical of  that  glorious  luminary  from  whose  first  advent  we 
date  our  present  era,  that  "  sun  of  righteousness"  which  here 
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arose  "  with  healing  in  his  wings,"  "  when  the  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy," 

While  in  Egypt  my  text-book  was  the  work  of  the 
straightforward  and  ingenuous  old  Herodotus,  explained  and 
elucidated  by  the  discoveries  and  researches  of  more  mod- 
ern travellers,  with  that  inimitable  of  all  compilers  and  his- 
torical commentators,  the  indefatigable  and  unrivalled  Hee- 
ten,  whose  profound  sagacity  is  only  surpassed  by  his  clear, 
perspicuous,  and  methodical  manner  of  collating  and  digest- 
ing the  vast  amount  of  historical  evidences  found  in  the 
books  of  every  language  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  those 
obsolete  two  thousand  years  ago. 

But  in  his  great  work,  entitled  "  The  Politics  and  Inter- 
course  of  the  Nations  of  Antiquity"  while  he  draws  largely 
upon  the  rich  stores  of  deep-hidden  lore  contained  in  the 
written  and  traditionary  histories  of  the  Indian,  Ethiopian, 
Egyptian,  Persian,  and  PhoBnician  nations,  and  the  more 
familiar  testimonies  of  the  Macedonian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
empires,  he  has  devoted  the  most  obscure  corner  of  that 
temple,  which  he  has  dedicated  to  his  newly-perfected  sci- 
ence, to  the  historical  records  of  that  "peculiar  people'* 
who  once  "  multiplied"  great  and  "  goodly  cities,"  "  fenced 
cities  in  Judah." 

It  may  have  been  incompatible  with  the  plan  of  his  great 
work  to  confer  more  than  a  few  general  remarks  upon  a 
people  who  certainly  maintained  but  a  secondary  (political) 
consideration  among  ancient  nations,  and  who  were  for  so 
long  a  period  of  their  national  existence  a  mere  football, 
bandied  about  by  the  royal  competitors  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates. 

But  if  this  magnificent  historiographical  architect,  this 
modern  Agamedes,  has  deigned  only  to  appropriate  one  of 
the  humblest  niches  in  his  beautiful  temple  to  the  presiding 
deity  of  Palestine,  another  Trophonius  has  arisen,  who,  as 
a  recompense  for  his  abilities  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
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which  appertaineth  to  the  "  knowledge  of  salvation,"  de- 
serves "  whatever  gift"  it  is  "  most  advantageous  for  mortals 
to  receive  ;"  not  that  sudden  deliverance  from  all  "  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  and  the  subsequent  total  annihilation, 
as  it  was  understood  to  be  and  preached  by  the  refined  and 
eloquent  heathen,  but  a  long  life  of  virtuous  enjoyment  here, 
and  hereafter  an  immortal  "  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away." 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Keith,  in  his  "  Evidence  of  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  derived  from  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,"  has  founded  upon  that "  rock  of  our 
salvation,"  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  temple,  whose  strength 
and  durability  will  ensure  it  a  longer  duration  than  any 
of  the  colossal  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  whose  symmetry 
of  proportions  and  beauty  of  details  surpass  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  temporal  house  of  God,  erected  by  the  man 
of  "  wisdom  and  understanding"  upon  the  eternal  hills  of 
Jerusalem. 

Each  brazen  column  thereof  is  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  an  inspired  prophet,  while  every  golden  capital  is  typical 
of  the  crown  of  glory  worn  by  each  sacred  writer,  and  made 
manifest  to  human  understanding,  as  the  several  prophetic 
warnings  are  literally  fulfilled. 

The  sole  presiding  deity  of  this  holy  fane  is  the  beauti- 
ful image  of  Divine  truth,  to  whom  every  knee  should  bow, 
and  every  heart  of  its  "  abundance  cast  in  unto  the  offering." 

Had  the  Herculean  mind,  the  patient  industry,  and  dis- 
criminating tact  of  the  Professor  of  Gottingen  been  directed 
towards  the  same  glorious  object  as  were  the  less  brilliant 
talents  of  the  humble  minister  of  Kincardineshire,  what  in- 
calculable benefits  might  they  not  have  conferred  upon  the 
Christian  cause?  Yet  there  is  consolation  in  the  every- 
day's  experience,  that  "the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong." 

The  pilgrim  who  journeys  amid  the  obscurity  which  at 
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present  pervades  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  Scriptures  for 
his  guide,  may  well  exclaim  with  the  sacred  Psalmist,  "  Thy 
word  is  a  light  unto  my  feet  and  a  lamp  unto  my  path." 
At  every  step  the  clouds  of  mystery  recede  before  the  "  light" 
of  divine  truth,  and  bright  sparks  of  conviction  flash  across 
the  mind  at  each  sublime  revelation.  To  those  who,  like 
myself,  are  not  sufficiently  well  read  in  the  sacred  text, 
thereby  requiring  the  assistance  of  an  enlightened  and  sci- 
entific commentator,  "  Keith's  Evidence"  is  invaluable.  So 
far  as  I  have  yet  travelled  in  the  regions  alluded  to  in  holy 
writ,  particularly  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  I  have  been 
equally  astonished  at,  and  enlightened  by,  the  abundance  of 
truth  and  evidence  which  this  great  biblical  scholar  and 
powerful  defender  of  our  faith  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  prophecies.  More  particularly  as  he  has  never  had 
the  advantage  of  a  personal  inspection  of  localities  and 
present  institutions ;  but  has  been  obliged  to  rely  solely 
upon  the  frequently  conflicting  testimonies  of  mere  cu- 
rious travellers  and  such  superficial  observers  as  myself, 
I  shall  be  deprived  at  this  time  of  the  pleasure  (to  you  as 
well  as  myself)  of  examining  how  far  the  material  evidences 
(setting  aside  the  spiritual)  of  Dr.  Keith  are  borne  out  by 
the  facts  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation.  I 
shall  therefore  defer  it  until  I  shall  have  passed  entirely 
through  the  Holy  Land,  when  I  may,  perhaps,  give  you  the 
result  of  my  limited  observations  on  this  interesting  subject. 
I  will  now,  as  before  proposed,  devote  this  afternoon  to  a 
hasty  review  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  objects  within 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Our  tent  is  situated  on  that  spot  formerly  without  the 
walls  of  the  city,  which  was  called  Calvary ;  but  which  is 
now  enclosed  within  the  modern  walls,  so  that  we  are  en- 
camped not  many  yards  distant  from  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

To  this  latter  place  our  steps  were  first  directed,  when, 
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accompanied  by  our  missionary  friends,  we  made  our  first 
tour  of  the  interior  monuments  of  the  city.  We  had  not 
yet  seen  anything  within  the  city  beyond  the  canvass  walls 
of  our  tent. 

When  I  entered  the  first  street,  and  inquired  of  our  rev- 
erend cicerone  its  name,  he  replied,  "  This  is  the  *  Via  Do- 
lorosa,^ the  street  by  which  our  Saviour  was  led  to  execu- 
tion ;  and  here  is  the  very  spot  on  which  that  awful  tragedy 
was  enacted."  Turning  round,  I  beheld  a  huge,  misshapen 
pile  of  buildings,  which  I  was  informed  covered  the  actual 
site  of  the  cross,  and  also  of  the  sepulchre. 

Notwithstanding  I  was  aware  that  this  was  the  first  ob- 
ject of  interest  I  was  to  meet  with,  I  was  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  unseemly  mass  of  stone  and  mortar  then  before  me.  Can 
it  be  possible,  I  exclaimed,  that  this  most  holy  of  all  places 
on  earth  is  permitted  to  be  thus  profaned  ?  Where  is  the 
beautiful  temple  once  erected  by  Helena  ?  Nothing  remains 
of  its  ruins  but  a  few  columns  of  its  chaste  and  elegant  Co- 
rinthian portico,  built  up  in  the  rough  facade  of  the  present 
barbarous  monument.  The  temple  of  Solomon  itself,  or  the 
more  sublime  Parthenon,  yea,  even  the  gigantic  mother 
church  of  Rome,  the  gorgeous  palace  of  St.  Peter,  or  a  mon- 
ument combining  all  the  splendours  of  the  three,  would  be 
an  object  unworthy  to  occupy  this  sacred  site.  Had  the 
Empress  of  Byzantium  merely  enclosed  the  holy  area  with 
a  triple  wall,  and  on  the  rent  rock  of  the  crucifixion  placed  a 
simple  cross,  no  Christian  would  ever  after  have  dared  to 
desecrate  it  with  vainglorious  and  perishable  monuments 
of  art.  Then  the  Christian  pilgrim,  when  the  black  clouds 
of  the  tempest  enshroud  the  holy  mount,  and  the  voice  of 
God  is  heard  in  dreadful  thunder,  and  the  red,  forked  light- 
ning  is  dealing  out  destruction  around,  might  approach  the 
foot  of  the  cross  under  auspices  more  appropriate  to  the  awful 
scene  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion,  and  more  in  unison 
with  those  feelings  that  should  be  entertained  upon  this  spot. 
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Why  should  I  now  occupy  your  time,  and  again  excite 
my  already  too  indignant  feelings,  by  entering  with  you 
into  this  temple  of  ecclesiastical  barbarism,  and  reviewing 
the  hundred  disgusting  details  of  monkish  frauds  contained 
within  its  walls  ] 

You  have  frequently  read  descriptions  of  this  bazar  of 
beads  and  crucifixes,  of  the  stage -machinery  of  this  mock- 
holy  opera-house,  and  of  the  disgraceful  scenes  here  enact- 
ed during  the  saturnalia  of  Satan,  which  take  place  during 
our  Holy  Week.  I  have  also  read  of  them,  but  it  is  my  good 
fortune  to  be  here  when  the  deluded  mob  has  dispersed, 
and  the  fatigued  mummers  have  retired  to  their  convents  to 
feast  upon  the  profits  of  their  annual  fair. 

Desiring  to  avoid  seeing  any  of  those  ceremonies  which 
so  scandalize  this  holy  spot,  we  obtained  a  special  permis- 
sion of  the  proper  authorities  to  visit  the  church  at  an  hour 
when  no  other  persons  should  be  present. 

The  doors  were  unlocked  for  us,  when  the  Italian  cice- 
rone monk,  who  met  us  at  the  door,  commenced  (first  cross- 
ing himself)  his  whining,  nasal  recitation,  and,  like  the  itin- 
erant showman,  he  began,  "  Questo,  signori,  e  il  luogo  dove 
U  nostro  santissimo,  illustrissimo  Signore  Jesu  Christo,^'  &;c. 

After  a  long  exordium,  he  pointed  to  a  large  flat  stone  in 
the  pavement  near  the  door,  enclosed  by  a  railing,  on  which, 
it  is  said, "  the  body  of  Christ  was  washed  and  anointed  pre- 
vious to  its  being  laid  in  the  tomb."  Our  padre  proceeded 
to  point  out  other  equally  veracious  objects,  and  would  for  the 
fiftieth  time  have  chanted  to  us  his  "  Quesio,  signori,^'  had  we 
not  silenced  him  by  directing  Giovanni  to  hand  him  his  ex- 
pected hacksheCf  with  a  request  to  leave  us  to  ourselves.  Our 
reverend  friend  Mr.  W.  then  explained  to  us  the  various  ob- 
jects to  which  the  monks  attach  a  history,  and  which  all  de- 
vout pilgrims  are  bound  to  put  as  much  faith  in  as  they  do 
in  the  "  real  presence"  in  the  wafer. 

Among  other  things  to  which  the  deluded  pilgrims  bow 
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in  holy  reverence  are,  a  fragment  of  an  old  column,  to  which 
it  is  said  Christ  was  bound  when  he  was  scourged  ;  an  old 
vault,  in  which  the  true  cross  was  found  (by  St.  Helena,  of 
course) ;  the  prison  in  which  Christ  was  confined ;  the  very 
stone  that  closed  the  sepulchre,  &c.  ;  all  of  which  Lamar- 
tine  and  other  equally  devout  and  poetical  pilgrims  no  doubt 
believe  in. 

But  the  two  principal  and  most  important  features  of  this 
place,  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Rock  of  Calvary,  de- 
manded and  received  from  us  our  greatest  share  of  atten- 
tion. Being  extremely  anxious  to  satisfy  our  minds  as  to 
their  identity  before  we  permitted  our  feelings  to  get  the 
better  of  our  judgment,  we  scrutinized  them  at  first  more 
with  the  eye  of  the  skeptical  critic  than  with  that  of  the  de- 
vout pilgrim,  eager  to  believe,  and  cautiously  smothering 
the  rising  convictions  of  his  own  senses. 

The  Sepulchre,  as  it  now  exists,  is  no  longer  the  "  tomb 
hewn  out  in  the  rock"  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  laid 
the  body  of  his  Lord  and  master.  In  the  centre  of  the  vast 
church  is  a  small  building,  a  few  feet  in  length  and  breadth, 
surrounded  by  small  chapels  for  the  use  of  each  sect  of 
Christians  who  repair  thither  to  pray.  At  one  end  of  this 
small  building  is  a  platform,  raised  a  few  steps  above  the 
pavement  of  the  church.  On  this  platform  is  shown  a  small 
block  of  marble,  on  which  it  is  said  the  angel  sat  who  an* 
nounced  the  tidings  of  the  resurrection. 

A  low  and  narrow  door  opens  into  the  tomb,  which  is  a 
little  more  than  six  feet  square  inside.  In  this  enclosure  is 
a  marble  sarcophagus  of  Greek  manufacture,  veiy  unlike 
anything  of  the  kind  seen  in  the  Jewish  tombs  around  the 
city.  The  walls  of  this  sepulchral  chamber  are  lined  with 
marble,  and  the  monks  affirm  that  the  real  rock  of  the  prim- 
itive tomb  exists  behind  this  marble  veneering. 

Although  the  most  uninformed  and  illiterate  pilgrim,  who 
permits  his  senses  to  act  upon  the  object  before  him,  must 
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be  convinced  that  the  whole  affair  is  a  sheer  fabrication, 
yet  there  is  no  person,  however  enhghtened  he  may  be, 
Christian,  skeptic,  or  infidel,  but  must,  when  he  enters  this 
holy  cell,  have  feelings  come  over  him  such  as  he  never  ex- 
perienced in  any  other  place  before. 

No  person  of  the  least  degree  of  perception  can  avoid 
being  persuaded  of  the  fraud  practised  by  the  priests  who 
represent  this  pile  of  masonry  to  be  the  true  sepulchre ;  yet, 
after  mature  deliberation,  I  am  prepared  to  say  I  do  believe 
that  this  is  Calvary,  and  this  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  wherein  our  Lord  was  laid.  With  these  con- 
victions (which  I  hope  may  never  be  effaced  by  the  sophis- 
tical arguments  of  the  speculator  or  by  the  cavilling  opin- 
ions of  the  skeptic)  I  continued  to  hover  round  the  spot 
which,  of  all  others  in  the  world,  I  had  most  desired  to  see. 

Lamartine,  although  an  enthusiast,  is  a  man  of  fine  feel- 
ings, and  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  I  believe  him 
to  be  imbued  with  sentiments  of  real  and  enlightened  piety. 
If  stripped  from  their  tinsel  of  poetry,  I  believe  the  senti- 
ments he  has  given  utterance  to  in  his  book  to  be  the  gen- 
uine emotions  of  a  heart  keenly  sensible  to  the  divine  truths 
of  our  holy  religion,  and  that  the  feelings  which  he  has  so 
beautifully  and  so  eloquently  expressed  in  his  high-wrought 
account  of  his  visit  to  this  Holy  of  Holies,  are  entertained 
in  as  great  a  degree  by  every  Christian  whom  Providence 
has  permitted  to  come  within  its  sacred  precincts. 

No  person  who  visits  this  sacred  shrine  ever  goes  away 
as  he  comes  to  it.  He  retires  from  this  holy  spot  either  bet- 
ter or  much  worse  than  when  he  approached  it.  The  Chris- 
tian, even  though  not  a  public  professor  of  religion,  yet  who 
is  open  to  conviction  and  willing  to  receive  the  light  of  Di- 
vine truth,  feels  that  his  heart  is  touched  by  the  invisible 
spirit  which  pervades  this  place  of  sanctity.  If  nothing 
spiritual  has  been  before  accorded  to  him,  he  here  receives 
at  least  "one  talent ;"  let  him  beware  lest  he  hury  it ;  for,  so 
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sure  as  there  is  a  day  of  account  at  hand,  so  sure  the  same 
will  be  required  of  him,  with  the  usance  thereof.  The  cav- 
ilUng  skeptic,  and  the  bold,  declaiming  infidel,  retire  from 
this  place  ashamed  that  they  have  been  found  guilty  of  the 
weakness  of  having  evinced  a  single  emotion  at  the  tomb  of 
Christ  or  at  the  foot  of  Calvary ;  and,  shaking  the  dust  from 
their  feet  as  they  pass  the  threshold  of  the  papal  temple, 
they  sharpen  their  offensive  weapons  against  its  marble  col- 
umns, and  are  more  ready  than  ever  to  do  battle  against 
the  meek  followers  of  the  cross. 

What  shall  I  say  to  you  of  the  Rock  of  Calvary  here 
shown  to  inquiring  pilgrims  1  I  can  say  very  little  more 
in  its  favour  than  I  have  of  the  "  true  sepulchre," 

We  were  shown  a  rock  which  is  hidden  behind  a  marble 
screen,  and  only  to  be  viewed  through  a  small  grated  open- 
ing. In  this  rock  there  are  several  large  and  small  rents, 
which  certainly  are  not  counterfeit,  but  must  have  been  the 
result  of  some  powerful  collision,  such  as  an  earthquake,  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  or  the  fall  of  some  very  heavy  body 
upon  it.  There  are  no  frosts  here  sufficiently  strong  to 
produce  such  an  effect.  It  might  be  possible  to  cause  a 
granite  rock  to  split  in  the  manner  in  which  this  is  rent,  by 
the  action  of  fire  and  cold  water  ;  but  this  rock  is  calcare- 
ous. A  number  of  steps  lead  to  the  top  of  it.  Here  it  is 
also  covered  with  marble,  in  which  are  three  holes,  wherein 
the  three  crosses  are  said  (by  the  monks)  to  have  been 
placed.  But  they  are  foolishly  cut  within  a  few  inches  of 
each  other. 

If  the  fathers  of  the  church  here  desired  to  convince  their 
followers  of  the  identity  of  this  rock  through  the  medium 
of  their  senses,  and  not  by  dogmatical  assertion  and  pre- 
tended holy  tradition  (which  the  multitude  receive  with 
blind  zeal),  they  would  make  bare  the  rock,  strip  it  of  its 
marble  casing,  and  remove  the  pavement  from  around  its 
base.    One  then  might  see,  and  seeing,  believe,  if  this  is,  in 
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truth,  that  part  of  the  mount  which,  on  that  awful  day  "  when 
the  earth  did  quake  and  the  rocks  were  rent,"  was  torn 
asunder  as  this  stone  is  which  they  have  masoned  up  in 
marble. 

Were  this  rock  laid  bare,  and  the  hase  of  it  proved  to  be 
attached  to  the  native  rock,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
believing  that  the  rents  which  I  have  seen  are  in  reality 
those  produced  by  the  same  cause  and  at  the  same  moment 
when  "the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain." 

But  I  must  withhold  my  conviction  until  the  Reformation 
shall  reach  and  expose  to  view  all  hidden  material  objects, 
as  it  has  unveiled  the  mysteries  and  spiritual  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

I  have  before  said  that  I  believe  this  to  be  Calvary,  and  I 
say  it  once  again.  It  does  not  require  faith  in  the  piece  of 
rent  rock  hidden  under  a  bushel  to  confirm  me  in  my  first 
opinion  of  the  site  of  Calvary. 

History  tells  us  that  the  Romans,  in  order  to  efface  all 
traces  of  this  place  held  so  sacred  by  the  early  Christians, 
built  a  temple  over  it,  which  they  dedicated  to  one  or  more 
of  their  gods  the  most  noxious  to  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  rock  of  Calvary  must  have  been 
levelled  as  we  now  find  it.  The  place  of  the  cross  and  the 
tomb  must  of  course  have  been  obliterated. 

Yet,  while  the  heathen  were  taking  so  much  pains  to 
cover  with  oblivion  the  spot  on  which  the  awful  tragedy 
had  been  enacted,  and  that  where  Christ  obtained  the  vic- 
tory over  Death,  they  could  not  have  devised  more  certain 
means  than  they  did  of  establishing  and  perpetuating  the 
identity  of  the  place. 

This  history  or  tradition  is  disputed  by  some  learned 
men  :  be  that  as  it  may,  I  prefer  to  render  myself  obnox- 
ious to  the  charge  of  credulity  rather  than  throw  away  the 
opinions  which  I  so  dearly  cherish  respecting  a  place  from 
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which  I  have  derived  so  much  real  satisfaction,  and,  I  hope, 
some  permanent  good. 

There  is  nothing  else  within  the  walls  of  this  edifice 
worth  my  noticing  to  you. 

After  leaving  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  we  pro- 
ceeded along  the  "  Via  Bolorosa"  or  mournful  way^  towards 
the  East,  in  the  direction  of  St.  Stephen's  Gate.     It  was 
through  that  street  that  our  Saviour  passed  to  Calvary.     It 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place  of  the  crucifixion 
to  the  house  of  Pilate.     This  spot  is  now  occupied  by  the 
residence  of  the  governor  of  Jerusalem.     On  our  left  we 
saw  the  ruins  of  Herod's  palace.     At  the  extreme  end  of 
this  street  we  came  to  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.     This  is  the 
place  where  Jesus  bade  the  sick  man  "  Rise,  take  up  thy 
bed  and  walk."     There  is  now  no  water  in  the  pool ;  but 
three  of  the  five  porches  remain  just  as  they  were  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour.     The  pool  is  an  oblong  reservoir  of 
considerable  extent  and  depth.     At  one  end  was  formerly 
an  arcade  or  portico,  the  pavement  of  which  was  no  doubt 
even  with  the  water.     This  portico  had  five  arches,  two  of 
which  have  fallen  ;  the  other  three  are  masoned  up ;  hence 
their  preservation  down  to  our  times.     I  have  never  heard 
or  read  of  its  being  disputed  that  this  is  the  identical  Pool 
of  Bethesda  spoken  of  by  John  ;    but  its  locality  is  too 
well  marked  in  history  to  admit  of  its  not  being  recognised 
immediately.     Upon  the  destruction  of  the  city  this  cavity 
was  no  doubt  filled  up  by  the  ruins  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
great  temple  beside  it.     Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  me  to 
remark  in  this  place  upon  the  received  opinion,  that,  when 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  there  was  not  "  one  stone  left 
upon  another."     This  idea  has  obtained  currency  from  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  general  passed  the  plough  over  the  site 
of  the  city.     Now  it  is  folly  in  the  extreme  to  suppose  that 
any  enemy,  however  great  was  his  determination  to  annihi- 
late a  rebellious  city,  would  undertake  to  root  up  every 
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enormous  foundation  stone,  and  carry  it  off  from  the  site,  in 
order  that  a  plough  might  be  driven  over  the  ground  with- 
out interruption.  The  object  of  the  Romans  in  destroying 
this  city  was  merely  to  render  it  untenable  as  a  place  of 
military  resistance.  Allowing  that  they  intended  to  render 
it  uninhabitable,  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  pull 
down  the  houses,  leaving  their  foundations.  With  respect 
to  the  Roman  general  driving  the  plough  over  it,  it  was  no 
doubt  more  as  a  concluding  ceremony  of  the  entire  subjuga- 
tion he  had  effected,  than  a  real  ploughing  up  of  the  whole 
site,  as  contended  for  by  many. 

With  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  is  writ- 
ten, "  Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sake  be  ploughed  as  a 
field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps." — (Micah,  3-12.) 
Mount  Zion  is  now  cultivated  in  some  places  ;  and  the  houses 
and  palaces  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  their  destruction, 
no  doubt  were  merely  thrown  down  into  "  heaps,"  and  not, 
as  Zion,  turned  into  di.  ploughed  field. 

Jeremiah,  prophesying  against  Babylon,  makes  use  of  an 
expression  which  throws  light  on  this  idea  of  the  "  total  an- 
nihilation" of  Jerusalem  as  contended  for  by  strict  construc- 
tionists, and  shows  that  the  utter  destruction  was  merely  a 
figure  of  speech,  and  not  intended  to  be  understood  literally. 
"  Cast  her  up  as  heaps,  and  destroy  her  utterly  :  let  nothing 
of  her  be  left."  Babylon  was  utterly  destroyed,  yet  we  all 
know  that  enough  of  her  ruins  remained  wherewith  the 
Seleucidic  kings  built  several  cities,  and  at  the  present  day 
there  remain  enough  of  its  "heaps"  to  mark  the  site  of 
much  of  its  wall,  as  well  as  some  of  its  principal  monuments. 

A  short  distance  from  the  pool  we  came  to  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  enclosure  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  on  Mount 
Moriah.  The  open  area  in  which  the  mosque  stands  is  a 
perfect  level,  about  a  thousand  feet  broad  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred long.  Two  sides  of  it  are  on  the  precipice  over  the 
valleys  of  Jehosaphat  and   Siloam.     Another  side  looks 
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down  into  the  ravine  which  divides  Moriah  from  Zion. 
The  fourth,  or  north  side,  is  on  a  line  with  the  Via  Dolorosa. 
In  the  centre  stands  the  mosque,  which  is  of  an  octagonal 
form,  about  five  hundred  feet  in  circumference ;  the  upper 
part  is  covered  with  gay-coloured  tiles.  Its  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  of  a  mixed  Oriental  character,  though  I  cannot 
call  it  a  specimen  of  Saracenic.  Its  proportions  are  good, 
and  the  whole  has  a  pleasing  effect. 

This  mosque  stands  on  the  identical  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon.  It  is  said  by  those  who  have  minutely  exam- 
ined its  substructions,  that  extensive  vaults  and  masses  of 
masonry  of  the  Jewish  style  of  architecture  support  the 
present  building.  It  was  no  doubt  from  these  vaults  "  that 
fearful  balls  of  fire,  bursting  from  the  earth,  sometimes 
burned  the  workmen,  rendered  the  place  inaccessible,  and 
caused  them  to  desist  from  the  undertaking,"  when  Julian 
gave  permission  to  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple,  con- 
trary to  the  express  words  of  prophecy.  This  fact  is  sa  in- 
contestibly  proved  by  historians,  that  even  Gibbon  was 
obliged  to  give  credit  to  it.  It  was  intimated  to  us  that  we 
could  visit  the  interior  of  the  mosque  by  applying  to  the 
governor ;  but  the  trouble  of  assuming  the  Turkish  dress, 
and  the  hurried  manner  of  the  clandestine  night  visit,  ren- 
dered it  not  worth  our  while ;  besides,  we  had  seen  many 
mosques  finer  than  this. 

On  one  side  of  the  area  are  the  residences  of  the  Moslem 
priests.  While  gazing  at  the  mosque  we  passed  the  gate, 
and  had  advanced  a  long  distance  towards  the  centre  of  the 
area  unobserved  by  the  guards,  when  a  terrible-looking 
Mussulman  soldier  rushed  up  and  made  signs  for  us  to  re- 
tire. I  thought  that  I  would  put  his  gallantry  to  the  test: 
giving  him  a  polite  salaam,  I  continued  to  proceed  towards 
the  mosque,  but  soon  found  that  this  is  not  the  land  where 
ladies  are  respected  ;  for,  in  an  instant,  a  naked  cimeter 
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flashed  before  me,  and  another  step  in  advance  would  have 
placed  me  upon  its  point.     We  therefore  hastily  retired. 

We  returned  by  the  same  street  to  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre,  and  then  entered  another  leading  street,  and  trav- 
ersed the  city  to  the  south  as  far  as  Mount  Zion  without 
the  walls.  Here  we  found  a  mosque  said  to  cover  the 
Tomb  of  David.  It  is  highly  probable  that  such  is  the  fact, 
for  the  area  of  the  mount  is  of  so  little  extent,  that  the  re- 
mains of  any  ancient  Jewish  tombs  found  by  the  early 
Christians  (who  built  a  chapel  where  the  mosque  now 
stands)  might  with  safety  be  ascribed  to  David  or  Solomon. 

I  have  already  extended  this  letter  to  so  great  a  length, 
that  I  will  take  but  a  rapid  survey  of  the  remaining  objects 
I  intend  to  notice  to  you.  There  is  nothing  on  Mount 
Zion  to  attract  one's  attention,  but  now  and  then  a  monkish 
legend  ascribes  to  several  spots  a  very  apocryphal  ancient 
destination.  One  could  very  readily  imagine  the  position 
of  the  "  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  which  doubtless 
looked  towards  the  east  over  the  "  King's  Garden"  beneath 
the  brow  of  the  hill. 

Returning  into  the  city,  we  visited  the  Armenian  convent 
of  St.  James,  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  establishment  in 
Palestine.  Of  course  I  was  not  permitted  to  visit  the  snug 
quarters  of  the  jolly  old  friars  ;  but  their  splendid  church  is 
open  to  both  sexes  of  pilgrims.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
decorations  of  Catholic  churches,  I  here  saw  a  singular  and 
beautiful  pulpit  and  several  altars  entirely  covered  with 
mother-of-pearl  and  tortoise  shell ;  this  veneering  is  cut 
into  all  manner  of  curious  arabesque  figures,  and  has  a  fine 
effect,  though  too  tawdry  for  a  place  of  worship.  We  next 
visited  the  Latin  convent  near  our  tent.  As  in  the  other 
lioly  enclosure,  I  could  penetrate  no  farther  than  the  church, 
which  is  not  quite  so  rich  as  that  of  the  Armenians.  They 
were  preparing  the  great  altar  for  some  important  church 
festival,  bedecking  it  with  candles,  flowers,  &;c.     I  loitered 
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a  while  in  the  aisles,  while  the  gentlemen  proceeded  to  the 
magazine  of  relics,  or  warehouse  of  beads  and  crosses. 
They  soon  returned  with  scores  of  rosaries  which  they  had 
purchased.  Some  were  made  of  the  kernels  of  the  olive 
from  Gethsemane,  some  of  amulet  perfumed  paste,  while 
others  were  of  mother-of-pearl,  with  crosses  of  the  latter 
material,  engraved  with  the  effigies  of  all  the  saints  in  the 
calendar.  They  also  purchased  a  number  of  large  pearl 
shells,  covered  with  bas-reliefs  representing  various  Scrip- 
ture subjects.  These  we  intend  for  our  Catholic  friends  in 
France,  Italy,  and  our  own  country. 

Having  been  informed  by  our  missionary  friends  that 
there  existed  in  the  ravine  between  Zion  and  Mount  Moriah 
some  colossal  remains  of  ancient  Jewish  masonry,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  them.  They  are  in  the  present  Jews' 
quarter,  and  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  Herculean  wall  built 
by  Solomon  to  support  the  earth  on  the  west  side  of  Mount 
Moriah,  when  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  summit  a  greater 
superficial  area  in  order  to  accommodate  the  temple  and 
its  dependencies.  The  probable  manner  in  which  this 
terrace  wall  was  preserved  is,  that  when  the  temple  was 
destroyed,  and  the  walls  of  the  external  portico  which  sur- 
rounded the  whole  area,  the  stones  and  rubbish  were  thrown 
over  into  and  filled  up  the  ravine.  These  being  removed 
when  the  city  was  last  rebuilt,  the  substructions  were  again 
brought  to  light.  The  Jews,  who  have  occupied  Jerusalem 
since  the  time  of  the  Roman  rule,  have  ever  held  these  re- 
mains as  the  most  sacred  thing  left  of  the  city  of  David  and 
Solomon.  The  wall  is  composed  of  enormous  square  blocks 
of  cream-coloured  compact  limestone.  While  viewing  them 
we  saw  several  Jews  devoutly  praying,  with  their  faces 
turned  to  this  wall,  and  when  they  retired  they  kissed  it. 
Remarking  a  particular  spot  where  they  all  kissed  the  stone, 
we  went  up  to  it  when  they  had  retired,  and  found  it  quite 
polished  by  the  contact  of  devout  lips  for  ages.     We  broke 
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off  a  large  piece  in  order  to  take  it  home,  not  only  as  an 
evidence  of  this  fact,  but  to  have  what  no  one  can  dispute, 
a  piece  of  one  of  the  great  stones  of  the  temple,  perhaps  one 
of  those  sent  by  Hiram  to  David. 

While  I  was  observing  the  devout  Jews  so  fervently  and 
unostentatiously  praying,  and  recollecting  how  much  more 
they  are  despised  and  oppressed  in  their  own  city  than  any- 
where in  Christendom,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  it  recalled 
to  my  mind  that  passage  in  Scripture  where  it  is  said,  "  Yea, 
many  people  and  strong  nations  shall  come  to  seek  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  pray  before  the  Lord.  In 
those  days  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  ten  men  shall  take 
hold  out  of  all  languages  of  the  nations,  even  shall  take  hold 
of  the  skirt  of  him  that  is  a  Jew,  saying,  We  will  go  with  you, 
for  we  have  heard  that  God  is  with  you."  This  prophecy 
was  afterward  signally  fulfilled  ;  but,  in  order  that  other 
prophecies  might  be  verified,  the  heart  of  the  Jew  was  hard- 
ened, and  he  has  ever  since  been  wandering  among  na- 
tions "  of  all  languages."  When  "  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles" shall  come,  and  God's  own  peculiar  people  shall 
again  be  brought  "  from  the  east  country  and  from  the  west 
country"  to  rebuild  and  worship  in  their  own  temple,  as  it 
is  promised  to  them,  why  may  not  the  same  thing  apply 
again,  that  ten  men  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  a  Jew  in 
order  to  be  saved  ? 

What  Christian  is  there,  then,  who  should  despise  a  Jew  ? 
Pity  Mm  we  all  must,  for  his  present  punishment  is  a  hun- 
dred fold  greater  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  human  race,  though  through  blindness  of  heart 
he  cannot  see  it ;  hence  the  degradation  which  is  heaped 
upon  him  for  his  apparent  grovelling  forbearance  under  the 
greatest  insults  and  injuries. 

Last  Sunday  morning  we  attended  divine  service  at  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whiting.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholae- 
son,  a  German  sent  here  by  the  London  Society  on  a  mis- 
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sion  to  the  Jews,  performed  the  services  of  the  day  before  a 
congregation  of  only  ten  persons,  giving  us  an  excellent 
discourse  from  second  Corinthians,  fourth  chapter,  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  verses. 

I  regret  that  I  am  now  called  away  from  you  by  some 
remaining  preparations  for  our  departure  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. I  had  much  more  to  say  to  you  at  this  time,  but  must 
defer  it  until  we  shall  be  encamped  beside  some  of  Judea's 
pleasant  streams,  perhaps  on  Jordan's  banks,  when  I  shall 
dehght  to  recur  again  to  the  scenes  of  the  Holy  City. 

Once  more,  good-night. 
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A  Sabbath  in  Jerusalem. — Error  of  the  Jews. — Missionaries  in  Jerusalem. — 
Mount  Olivet. — Bethany. — Grave  of  Lazarus. — Bethlehem. — Cave  of  the 
Nativity. — Proofs  of  the  Cave's  Identity. — Pools  of  Solomon. — Departure 
from  the  Holy  City.— Lurking-place  of  Robbers. — The  Dead  Sea. — Its 
Bouyancy. — The  Diamond  of  the  Desert. 

Jericho, . 

I  WAS  interrupted  in  my  last  letter  before  1  had  said  all 
that  I  intended  respecting  the  Holy  City  and  its  environs. 

I  remarked  to  you  that  we  were  favoured  with  a  delight- 
ful discourse  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholaeson  on  the  Sabbath 
previous  to  our  departure.  Besides  the  pleasure  we  derived 
from  being  where  we  could  hear  the  word  of  God  on  that 
day  set  apart  exclusively  for  religious  exercises,  it  was  a 
pecuHar  privilege  to  hear  the  scriptures  expounded  by  a 
very  learned  and  pious  theologian  in  the  Holy  City  itself; 
that  city  where  more  great  and  important  events  connected 
with  the  subject  of  religion  have  taken  place  than  in  all  the 
world  beside  ;  the  spot  where  an  old  and  dark  dispensation 
of  types  and  shadows  was,  after  its  final  consummation, 
rolled  back  into  the  long  eternity  of  the  past  by  the  reful- 
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gent  beams  of  the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  which  here,  on 
this  spot,  first  broke  forth  upon  a  benighted  world.  The 
mysterious  imagery  and  typical  obscurity  in  which,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  Divine  truth  had  been  enshrouded, 
were  here  explained  and  made  manifest  to  the  commonest 
understanding  by  the  simple  yet  sublime  doctrines  of  a  re- 
vealed religion. 

How  few  there  were  among  the  Jews  who  understood,  or, 
understanding,  heeded  the  words  of  their  holy  prophet  Isaiah, 
when  he  lifted  up  his  voice  before  the  multitude,  saying, 
"  Awake,  awake  ;  put  on  thy  strength,  oh  Zion  ;  put  on  thy 
beautiful  garment,  oh  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city." 

"  Break  forth  into  joy,  sing  together,  ye  waste  places  of 
Jerusalem  ;  for  the  Lord  hath  comforted  his  people,  he  hath 
redeemed  Jerusalem."  Yet  the  Jews,  though  behoving  in 
a  Messiah,  shut  their  ears  to  the  spiritual  import  of  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  and  their  mental  vision  could  only  see 
a  future  temporal  king,  who  should  extend  their  border,  and 
multiply  their  wealth  and  power. 

Mistaking  his  other  prophetic  words,  intended  to  encour- 
age the  future  church  of  Christ  amid  its  early  persecutions, 
as  applying  to  themselves,  their  ambition  knew  no  bounds, 
and  their  pride  led  them  to  reject  the  son  of  the  carpenter 
of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah,  under  whose  glorious  reign  the 
whole  world  was  to  be  subjected,  and  all  the  Gentile  nations 
were  to  bow  in  submission  to  the  throne  of  David. 

The  fathers  of  the  early  Christian  church,  when  they 
opened  their  sacred  scriptures,  there  found  these  words  of 
the  prophet :  "  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent,  and  let  them 
stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  thine  habitation  :  spare  not, 
lengthen  thy  cords,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes  ;  for  thou 
shalt  break  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  and  thy 
seed  shall  inherit  the  Gentiles,  and  make  the  desolate  cities 
to  be  inhabited."  The  veil  of  the  temple  having  been  rent 
in  twain  at  the  consummation  of  that  long  foretold  event, 
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the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the 
temple  were  brought  to  light ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
glorious  resurrection,  Christ  delivered  to  his  disciples  "  the 
key  of  knowledge,"  whereby  they  might  open  the  sealed 
mysteries  of  antiquity,  and  thenceforth  walk  "  in  the  way  of 
understanding." 

Therefore,  instead  of  being  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their 
ancestors,  to  "  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer"  in  a 
temporal  sense,  they  clothed  themselves  in  "  the  armour  of 
righteousness,"  in  order  to  establish  on  earth  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  their  Lord  and  master,  as  "  ministers  of  the  new 
testament ;  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit :  for  the  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 

Christ  said  unto  his  disciples,  "  Go  thou  and  preach  the 
kingdom  of  God."  "I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among 
wolves."  "  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me  ;  and  he  that 
despiseth  you  despiseth  me  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  me  de- 
spiseth  him  that  sent  me." 

They  did  go  forth,  and  one  of  them,  never  wearied  in 
well-doing,  ceased  not  to  preach  until  he  had  taught  in  every 
nation  of  the  then  known  world ;  and  from  the  remotest 
isles  in  which  his  voice  was  heard,  we  now  see  teachers  sent 
back  to  remove  the  blindness  of  God's  peculiar  people,  who 
remain  here  hovering  round  their  fallen  altars,  seeking  for 
"  bread"  yet  finding  only  "  a  stone,"  The  reverend  mis- 
sionary to  the  Jews  in  Palestine  is  indefatigable  in  dispen- 
sing the  "  bread  of  life"  to  the  "  poor  and  hungry"  in  spirit 
among  the  children  of  Israel. 

St.  Paul  said  that "  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  stead- 
fastly look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished.  But  their 
minds  were  blinded  :  for  unto  this  day  the  veil  remains  un- 
taken  away  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  veil 
is  done  away  in  Christ.  But  even  unto  this  day,  when  Mo- 
ses is  read,  the  veil  is  upon  their  heart." 

But  then  follows  that  promise  which  should  be  emblazon. 

K  2 
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ed  in  golden  letters  in  every  synagogue  on  earth,  and  written 
on  every  page  of  their  sacred  Pentateuch,  that  every  Jew 
might  see  it,  and  inquire  of  the  rabbi  its  meaning  :  "  Never- 
theless, when  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  shall  be  taken 
away." 

May  this  worthy  missionary  to  the  Jews  never  be  obliged 
through  weariness  of  spirit  to  stop  and  inquire  of  this  head- 
strong race,  "  Why  do  ye  not  understand  my  speech  ?"  but 
may  he  be  supported  throughout  a  long  and  useful  ministry, 
by  the  consoling  idea  that  Paul  "  planted,  Apollos  watered, 
but  God  gave  the  increase." 

Among  all  the  missionaries  whom  I  have  met  in  the  East, 
this  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  in  the  Oriental  costume  ; 
and  the  effect  produced  upon  me  by  hearing  the  gospel 
preached  by  one  in  the  picturesque  garb  of  the  ancient  pa- 
triarchs, was  such  as  I  shall  never  forget. 

It  is  a  very  gratifying  sight  to  see  in  the  houses  o^  all  our 
missionaries  throughout  the  East  one  or  more  native  children 
in  the  Frank  costume,  speaking  and  reading  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  by  their  exemplary  conduct  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample to  the  numerous  juvenile  pupils  in  the  schools  attached 
to  each  establishment. 

In  Jerusalem,  our  American  missionaries  have  established 
a  school  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  elementary  education 
to  the  youth  of  every  religious  creed. 

Being  forbidden  by  the  Moslem  law  to  make  proselytes, 
they  thus  instil  into  the  youthful  mind,  along  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  those  good  principles  and  love  of  virtue, 
by  which,  when  they  come  to  man's  estate,  and  shall  suc- 
ceed to  the  present  rulers  in  the  government  of  the  land, 
they  may  be  better  disposed  than  are  the  latter  towards  the 
humble  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ,  and  hereafter 
permit  them  to  enlarge  its  boundaries  beyond  the  mere  walls 
of  the  present  schoolhouse. 

Mr.  Whiting  and  Mr.  Lanneau  accompanied  us  one  day 
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to  the  top  of  Mount  Olivet,  where  we  found  a  small  chapel, 
built  there  by  the  Christians  to  commemorate  the  ascension 
of  Christ,  which  they  beheve  took  place  from  that  spot. 
We  entered  the  chapel,  where  we  requested  our  worthy 
missionaries  to  join  us  in  singing  the  ascension  hymn. 

My  companions,  who  had  often  heard  the  soul -stirring 
strains  of  the  sublime  Miserere  rolling  through  the  arcades 
of  the  gorgeous  Vatican,  declared  that  this  simple  melody, 
proceeding  from  the  lips  of  these  pious  missionaries,  and 
reverberated  by  the  domes  and  naked  walls  of  this  little 
temple  of  the  Ascension,  produced  a  greater  effect  upon  them 
than  the  combined  effort  of  the  whole  choir  in  the  palace  of 
St.  Peter. 

So  much  for  association ;  for  from  that  it  is  that  most  of 
our  pleasurable  emotions  arise. 

The  poet  may  sing  of  the  "  pleasures  of  the  imagination ;" 
yet  I  hold  that  those  emotions  which  spring  from  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  tangible 
objects,  which  speak  to  the  senses,  particularly  when  those 
objects  belong  to  the  history  of  noble  deeds  of  patriotic  pur- 
pose, afford  more  real  satisfaction  and  pleasure  than  are 
enjoyed  by  the  poet  in  his  highest  flight  of  imagination,  or 
in  his  most  ardent  flame  of  inspiration. 

If,  then,  such  associations  give  so  much  pleasure,  how 
much  more  intense  must  be  the  feelings,  and  exalted  the 
ideas,  produced  by  the  presence  of  so  many  objects  connect- 
ed with  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation  as 
surround  the  pilgrim  in  the  Holy  Land. 

A  half  hour's  ride  from  the  top  of  Mount  Olivet  brought 
us  to  Bethany,  now  a  mere  village  of  some  twenty  Arab 
huts.  Here  we  had  shown  to  us  a  cave  which  tradition 
says  was  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  We  returned  across  the 
mount  by  the  same  path,  it  is  supposed,  which  Jesus  trav- 
elled whenever  he  went  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem.  The 
distance  is  not  quite  three  miles.     From  the  summit  of  the 
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Mount  of  Olives  we  had  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  coun- 
try which  surrounds  Jerusalem,  and  the  latter  appeared 
like  a  map  spread  beneath  our  feet,  whereon  we  could  trace 
every  spot  now  become  so  familiar  to  us.  It  is  this  eleva- 
ted spot  which  tradition  points  out  as  the  place  where  our 
Saviour  stood  when  he  uttered  his  lamentation  over  the 
city,  saying,  "  Oh  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the 
prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as 
a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would 
not!     Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate." 

Another  day,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lanneau,  we  made  an 
excursion  to  Bethlehem.  We  rode  over  a  very  rough  coun- 
try, the  path  being  covered  with  stones.  There  was  scarce- 
ly any  cultivation  to  be  seen.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
very  worst  land  in  all  Palestine  is  that  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Jerusalem.  The  time  required  for  the  ride  from 
one  place  to  the  other  was  about  two  hours.  One  mile  to 
the  north  of  Bethlehem  a  small  Moslem  chapel  was  pointed 
out  to  us,  which  the  natives  believe  covers  the  tomb  of  Ra- 
chel. The  tradition,  they  say,  came  from  the  Jews  and 
early  Christians.  The  town  of  Bethlehem  stands  on  a  hill 
and  is  seen  at  a  considerable  distance ;  and,  when  so  seen, 
has  a  fine  and  prepossessing  appearance  ;  but,  on  entering 
it,  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  all  the  other  wretched  Arab  towns 
I  have  visited. 

We  rode  directly  to  the  monastery  which  is  built  over 
the  "  Cave  of  the  Nativity."  The  church  has  attached  to  it 
some  beautiful  remains  of  the  Greek  temple  built  on  the 
same  spot  by  Helena. 

Neither  the  monastery  nor  the  church  having  any  interest 
for  us,  we  entered  the  holy  place  where  our  Saviour  was 
born.  It  is  one  of  those  small  cavities  so  frequently  met 
with  in  all  limestone  mountains.  We  descended  a  few 
steps,  and  then  proceeded  a  short  distance  through  a  nar- 
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row  passage  to  the  cave,  which  is  about  forty  feet  long,  ten 
or  twelve  broad,  and  eight  to  ten  high  on  an  average,  the 
upper  part  being  very  irregular.  The  rock  is  supported  in 
some  places  by  columns  and  masonry,  to  prevent  the  falling 
of  some  of  its  fractured  portions.  No  daylight  can  enter 
the  cave,  which  is  lighted  by  thirty  lamps,  presented  by  as 
many  Christian  kings  and  princes.  The  floor  is  paved  with 
marble,  and  a  number  of  altars  are  placed  on  each  side. 
There  appear  to  be  some  artificial  excavations,  made  to  en- 
large the  natural  grotto.  These  are  the  principal  features 
of  this  sacred  place.  On  a  farther  inspection,  I  observed 
various  ornaments  and  arrangements,  intended  by  the  monks 
to  commemorate  the  precise  spot  where  every  incident  con- 
nected with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  occurred.  I  would  not 
permit  such  puerilities  to  disturb  the  current  of  my  thoughts ; 
but,  fixing  my  gaze  on  the  bare  native  rock,  I  was  absent  to 
all  the  monkish  mummery  going  on  around  me.  Without 
desiring  to  recognise  in  the  artificial  stone  trough  of  modern 
workmanship  the  very  manger  in  which  the  babe  was 
laid,  my  thoughts  wandered  back  to  those  scenes  which  were 
enacted  in  this  cave,  when  the  holy  family  occupied  this 
place  for  cattle  "  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in 
the  inn." 

While  in  this  state  of  abstraction  from  the  reality  of  the 
active  scene  around  me,  I  converted  the  present  impressions 
on  my  senses  into  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  past.  In  one 
corner  a  beautiful  young  peasant  woman,  clothed  in  the  sim- 
ple blue  cotton  tunic  whose  cut  and  fashion  were  coeval 
with  the  days  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  these  countries, 
was  kneeling  on  the  ground,  with  a  young  infant  in  her  arms ; 
beside  her  stood  an  old  man,  with  gray  hair  and  long  flow- 
ing beard,  leaning  on  a  stafl*.  These  I  fancied  to  personify 
the  patriarch  Joseph,  with  Mary  and  her  infant. 

The  priests  in  their  robes  of  office  before  this  group  were 
to  me  the  Magi  of  the  East,  doing  homage  to  him  that  was 
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"  born  King  of  the  Jews."  In  the  censers  which  the  priests 
were  swinging  by  their  silver  chains,  and  the  odours  which 
emanated  therefrom,  I  fancied  I  could  recognise  the  pres- 
ents of  "gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh"  which  the 
"  wise  men"  had  brought  as  peace-offerings  to  the  new-born 
King. 

While  indulging  in  these  agreeable  day-dreams,  I  was 
aroused  from  my  revery  by  the  gentlemen,  who  desired  me 
to  accompany  them  to  another  interesting  spot.  We  were 
conducted  to  another  grotto,  which  St.  Jerome  is  said  to 
have  occupied  as  a  residence  while  he  was  engaged  in 
translating  the  Scriptures  from  the  Greek  into  Latin. 
Another  under-ground  chapel  was  shown  to  us  by  the 
monks  as  the  place  where  "the  innocents"  were  buried. 
The  latter  is  very  apocryphal. 

We  returned  again  into  the  church,  where  we  saw  sever- 
al rows  of  fine  Corinthian  columns  which  support  the  roof. 
These  columns,  judging  from  their  beautiful  proportions, 
were  no  doubt  taken  from  the  heathen  temple  erected  on 
this  spot  by  the  Romans,  in  order  to  scandalize  the  place 
held  so  dear  by  the  early  Christians. 

I  am  aware  that  a  few  cavillers  dispute  the  fact  of  any 
known  site  for  the  place  of  the  nativity ;  but  if  no  other 
proof  could  be  adduced  in  favour  of  its  identity  than  the 
fact  of  the  heathen  temple  having  been  built  here  for  the 
purpose  alleged,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  confirmation. 

Suppose  we  were  to  waive  for  a  moment  the  very  gener- 
ally received  opinion  that  the  cave  itself  was  the  actual 
place  of  the  nativity,  no  person  has  yet  been  found  sufficient- 
ly strong  in  proofs  or  argument  to  venture  to  dispute  that 
the  church  and  monastery  cover  the  site  of  the  actual  local- 
ity where  that  great  event  took  place. 

The  "  inn"  mentioned  in  Scripture  could  have  been  none 
other  than  one  of  those  caravansaries  so  common  at  this 
day  all  over  the  East. 
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The  great  concourse  of  persons  assembled  here  on  the 
occasion  of  the  taxing  had  so  completely  occupied  every 
place,  that  the  humble  carpenter  from  Nazareth,  with  his 
wife,  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the  stable.  Now,  if 
all  the  upper  apartments  of  the  khan  were  so  entirely  occu- 
pied by  previous  arrivals,  the  court  below  may  have  been 
so  filled  with  their  animals  and  domestics,  that  Joseph  chose 
rather  to  take  refuge  from  the  chills  and  damp  of  the  night 
in  a  more  retired  place,  and  may  have  selected  the  cave 
now  shown,  which  was  close  to  the  walls  of  the  khan.  I 
have  seen  such  caves  used  for  this  purpose  all  over  the  East 
for  night  shelter,  as  well  as  for  a  refuge  from  the  midday 
sun,  and  have  gone  into  them  myself  for  the  latter  purpose. 

It  would  require  stronger  arguments  than  any  I  have  yet 
heard,  to  shake  my  faith  in  the  cave  as  the  actual  place  of 
the  nativity ;  yet,  should  this  be  disproved,  I  can  fall  back 
upon  the  khan,  and  there  intrench  myself  behind  its  walls, 
in  safety  from  the  guerilla  attacks  of  the  light-armed  troop 
of  skeptics.  That  the  khan  occupied  the  spot  where  the 
church  now  stands  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  pains  taken 
by  pagan  as  well  as  Christian  to  preserve  its  memory.  Be- 
sides, the  nature  of  the  ground  (being  a  sort  of  bluff,  over- 
looking the  valley  below)  is  the  best  adapted  of  any  in  the 
town  for  such  a  building,  which,  like  the  old  feudal  castles, 
was  intended  for  a  temporary  place  of  refuge  and  defence 
in  times  of  trouble. 

I  would  not  have  been  thus  prolix  in  my  endeavours  to 
impart  to  you  my  convictions  of  the  identity  of  the  site  of 
this  spot,  so  interesting  to  all  Christians,  but  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  adopt  my  opinions  without  connaissance  de  cause  for 
the  effect  produced  on  my  mind  by  actual  appearances, 
which  come  to  the  aid  of  history  and  tradition. 

Before  we  left  the  town  we  made  some  purchases  of  pearl 
shells,  engraved  with  scriptural  subjects,  which  all  pilgrims 
are  expected  to  provide  themselves  with. 
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Remounting  our  horses,  we  rode  for  about  an  hour  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  the  far-famed  "  Pools  of  Solomon." 
These  we  found  to  be  artificial  reservoirs  of  stone,  cement- 
ed on  the  inside.  They  are  formed  on  the  inclined  surface 
of  a  narrow  valley,  and  rise  one  above  the  other.  They 
are  three  in  number,  one  touching  the  other,  the  lowest  re- 
ceiving the  surplus  waters  of  the  second,  and  that  from  the 
first ;  this  being  supplied  by  a  fountain  which  I  will  notice. 
These  pools  are  five,  six,  and  seven  hundred  feet  long  (ia 
round  numbers),  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
feet  wide.  They  may  be  about  twenty  feet  deep.  They 
are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Solomon.  About  one  hun- 
dred yards  above  the  upper  pool  is  a  fountain,  from  which 
these  pools  are  supplied.  This  is  the  "  sealed  fountain"  of 
Solomon,  and  springs  from  the  bottom  of  a  large  vaulted 
chamber  sunk  far  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
entrance  to  this  chamber  is  by  a  small  perpendicular  shaft, 
down  which,  of  course,  neither  of  us  ventured ;  we  were 
content  with  the  description  of  the  subterranean  construc- 
tion which  we  obtained  from  others.  The  springs,  rising  in 
this  secure  place,  were  susceptible  of  being  easily  protected 
from  pollution  by  a  heavy  stone  being  placed  over  the  top 
of  the  shaft,  which  being  there  secured  and  "  sealed,"  the 
water  flowing  out  of  the  side  of  the  vault  could  thus  be 
drunk  with  impunity  by  the  most  fearful  tyrant,  without  the 
least  danger  of  being  poisoned.  A  part  of  this  water  flows 
into  the  pools,  while  another  portion  of  it  is  carried  by  an 
underground  aqueduct  to  the  summit  of  the  temple  mount  at 
Jerusalem.  This  aqueduct  appears  above  ground  in  many 
places,  by  which  we  could  detect  its  serpentine  track  along 
the  sides  and  around  the  points  of  the  hills,  quite  to  the  val- 
ley of  Gihon.  There  is  a  very  copious  stream  of  pure  de- 
licious water  running  through  it.  There  was  no  need  of 
pools  here  to  collect  a  head  of  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
city,  as  the  springs  are  never-failing.     Besides,  I  doubt  if 
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these  pools  are  not  situated  too  loio  for  their  stores  to  reach 
the  city.  Why,  then,  were  these  costly  constructions  placed 
in  this  situation  ?  I  can  only  answer  by  stating,  that  the 
indications  of  the  valley  beneath  them  confirm  me  in  the 
general  belief  that  they  were  made  expressly  to  contain  a 
jarge  supply  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the 
pleasure-gardens  of  Solomon,  which  he  made  in  their  vicin- 
ity. A  short  distance  below  the  pools  the  valley  expands, 
and  there  are  ample  room  and  plenty  of  good  soil  for  such 
purposes,  notwithstanding  some  travellers  have  pronounced 
it  "  rocky  ground." 

There  are  some  interesting  ruins  in  this  vicinity,  which 
I  regret  we  were  unable  to  visit,  as  we  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  city  the  same  evening.  Near  Bethlehem  is  a 
small  valley,  in  which  tradition  says  "  the  shepherds  watched 
their  flocks  by  night,"  when  the  angel  descended  among 
them  to  announce  the  birth  of  the  Saviour. 

In  order  to  accomplish  all  we  had  to  do  on  this  interest- 
ing day,  we  were  obliged  to  ride  twenty  miles,  over  a  very 
rough  country,  and  to  be  several  hours  on  our  feet.  A 
lounge  upon  our  comfortable  divans,  and  a  speedy  applica- 
tion of  Monsieur  Frangois's  restoring  art,  soon  put  us  in  con- 
dition to  enjoy  our  usual  evening's  pastime,  reading,  writing, 
and  conversation. 

I  have  said  nothing  to  you  of  the  statistics  of  Jerusalem, 
as  they  are  of  secondary  consequence  compared  with  what 
one  comes  here  to  see.  As  the  Turks  never  take  a  census 
in  any  of  their  cities,  the  present  population  can  only  be 
guessed  at,  as  we  say  at  home.  It  is  supposed  to  be  about 
twenty  thousand. 

The  streets  are  narrow,  and  without  any  pretensions  to 
regularity  ;  the  pavements  rough  and  slippery.  The  houses 
have  no  windows  in  their  lower  stories  ;  their  roofs  are  flat, 
on  which  the  natives  frequently  sleep  in  warm  weather,  and 
a  tent  is  often  erected  thereon,  in  order  to  shelter  the  fam- 
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ily  from  the  sun,  while  they  are  enjoying  the  cool  breezes 
from  the  sea. 

I  have  not  said  anything  to  you  respecting  the  extent  of 
the  ancient  city.  On  the  east,  west,  and  south,  the  valleys 
were  its  boundaries.  It  was  on  the  north  that  its  length 
was  prolonged  to  a  very  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
present  wall.  Allowing  it  the  greatest  extent  that  histori- 
ans and  antiquaries  ascribe  to  it,  it  is  very  difficult  to  im- 
agine how  it  contained  so  vast  a  population  as  it  is  said 
once  to  have  possessed.  It  is  probable  that  there  once  were 
extensive  suburbs  beyond  the  walls  in  a  northerly  direction. 

All  things  being  ready  for  our  departure,  we  waited  sev- 
eral hours  for  the  guard  which  the  governor  was  to  send. 
It  not  being  forthcoming  before  our  patience  was  exhausted, 
we  concluded  to  go  on  without  it,  and  take  care  of  ourselves^ 
should  we  fall  "  among  thieves"  on  our  way  to  Jericho. 

At  noon  we  left  our  camp-ground  under  the  bastion,  and 
rode  across  the  city  by  the  Via  Dolorosa  to  St.  Stephen's 
Gate,  taking  a  parting  look  at  Calvary  and  the  temple 
mount.  We  passed  again  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and 
lingered  a  moment  on  that  sacred  spot,  in  order  to  indulge 
again  the  sympathies  which  are  there  awakened  in  the  breast 
of  every  Christian  who  extends  his  wanderings  to  this  far 
distant  and  holy  land.  This,  I  exclaimed,  was  the  favourite 
resort  of  our  Saviour,  when  he  sought  retirement  and  repose 
from  the  scoffs  and  buffetings  of  a  wicked  and  perverse  gen- 
eration. Here  he  taught  his  disciples  many  of  the  deepest 
mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  and  here  he  thrice  prayed  in  the 
agony  of  his  spirit,  at  a  moment  when  his  humanity  began 
to  shrink  from  the  awful  catastrophe  which  was  about  to  be- 
fall him  :  "  Oh,  my  father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me ;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt." 

It  was  on  this  very  spot  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  wicked  men,  and  hence  led  away  to  be  crucified.  Yes  ! 
he  who  himself  declared  that  he  could  call  down  from  Heav- 
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en  "  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels"  to  guard  and  pro- 
tect his  life,  thus  gave  to  the  world  one  of  the  most  instruct- 
ive lessons  of  humility ;  submitting  to  be  mocked,  buffeted, 
and  spit  upon,  and  even  shedding  his  precious  blood  for  the 
redemption  of  a  guilty  world. 

We  next  rode  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  While  we 
were  halting  to  take  a  parting  look  at  the  Holy  City,  we  dis- 
covered an  Arab  horseman  posting  after  us  at  the  top  of 
his  speed.  This  was  the  sheik  of  Jericho,  who  had  engaged 
to  furnish  us  with  an  escort,  himself  to  be  a  portion  of  it. 
Fearing  that  his  backshee  was  in  danger,  he  left  his  com- 
panions to  scamper  after  him.  By  this  fellow's  delay  we 
had  lost  half  a  day,  and  could  not  possibly  reach  Jericho  that 
night.  We  would  gladly  have  disappointed  him  by  sending 
him  back,  had  we  not  supposed  that  he  and  his  posse  would 
waylay  us  out  of  revenge.  As  it  was,  we  were  obliged  to  en- 
camp for  the  night  by  a  fountain  a  few  miles  beyond  Beth- 
any.    Our  guard  here  came  up  with  us. 

This  morning  we  made  a  visit  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
thence  came  to  the  place  where  we  are  now  encamped. 
Soon  after  we  started  this  morning,  we  came  to  where 
the  country  assumes  a  wild  and  fearful  aspect.  It  was 
a  complete  desert,  full  of  broken  hills  of  volcanic  origin,  as 
the  calcined  appearance  of  the  rocks  indicates.  At  one 
particular  point  this  path  wound  among  a  succession  of  low 
crags,  from  behind  which  a  bandit  could  take  his  deadly 
aim  without  fear  of  discovery.  Here  were  the  remains  of 
an  old  fortification,  built  to  guard  this  dangerous  pass,  per- 
haps by  the  ancient  Jews,  and  kept  up  by  the  Romans,  It 
has  gone  into  decay  under  the  Arab  rule.  We  were  di- 
rected to  the  graves  of  several  travellers  who  had  here  been 
shot ;  two  of  them  European  gentlemen.  This  was  the 
place  where  the  "  good  Samaritan"  performed  his  noble  act 
of  humanity  towards  the  wounded  Jew,  who  had  here  fallen 
among  thieves. 
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At  this  point  we  separated  from  our  caravan.  We  sent 
it  on  directly  to  the  place  of  our  present  encampment,  whiie 
we  made  an  excursion  to  the  Dead  Sea,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sheik. 

It  was  a  fatiguing  ride  down  the  steep  hills  to  the  border 
of  the  sea.  From  a  high  peak  we  had  a  fine  view  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  bitter  waters  which  now  cover  the  an- 
ciently fertile  plain  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

Arrived  at  its  northern  coast,  we  strolled  along  the  strand 
for  some  distance  towards  the  south.  We  saw  not  a  single 
shell  in  the  whole  distance,  but  picked  up  a  number  of  pieces 
of  asphaltum,  as  souvenirs  of  the  place ;  besides  which,  we 
filled  a  bottle  with  its  waters. 

In  the  taste  of  the  water  we  could  not  detect  any  marine 
salt ;  but  such  were  its  pungency  and  extreme  bitterness 
that  it  almost  took  the  skin  from  our  mouths. 

The  mountains  on  each  side,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  were 
entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  not  even  a  blade  of  grass 
appearing  on  them.  The  heat  of  the  sun  was'  so  intense, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  under  the  shade  of  a  rock, 
about  a  mile  distant,  where  I  took  a  comfortable  siesta.  The 
gentlemen  were  not  so  easily  satisfied  ;  but,  in  their  usual 
way  of  going  to  the  bottom  of  all  that  appears  mysterious, 
they  set  about  diving  for  the  lost  cities,  or  something  else  ; 
for,  after  waiting  for  them  at  least  two  hours,  I  descried  them 
approaching  my  place  of  retreat.  They  related  to  me  their 
adventures.  Being  desirous  of  testing  for  their  own  satis- 
faction the  very  extraordinary  buoyancy  the  water  has  al- 
ways been  said  to  possess,  which  has  been  disputed  by  some, 
they  bathed  and  swam  in  it  for  a  length  of  lime,  stretching 
out  far  from  the  shore. 

They  state  that  where  the  water  was  five  feet  deep,  they 
were  so  buoyed  up  that  they  could  only  touch  the  bottom 
with  the  points  of  their  toes.  Advancing  to  where  the 
water  was  six  inches  deeper,  their  feet  were  suddenly  taken 
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from  under  them,  and  they  were  thrown  in  a  horizontal  po- 
sition upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  could  not 
maintain  a  perpendicular  position  without  using  some  effort. 
They  then  swam  to  where  the  water  was  extremely  deep, 
and  endeavoured  to  sink,  which  they  found  impossible,  even 
with  great  effort.  They  could  walk  in  the  water  nearly  as 
well  as  on  the  land,  with  their  heads  entirely  above  the  sur- 
face.  They  found  that  they  could  sit  and  converse  as  easily 
as  on  a  divan.  A  strong  breeze  came  up  from  the  south, 
and  with  it  a  heavy  swell.  They  describe  the  sensation 
produced  by  this  riding  on  the  sea,  without  a  vessel  or  plank 
under  them,  as  very  singular.  One  of  them  had  never  be- 
fore ventured  beyond  his  depth  in  water  ;  while  here,  he 
was  enabled,  without  the  least  sense  of  danger,  to  go  to  any 
distance  from  the  land.  They  became  convinced  that  what 
has  been  said  respecting  the  great  specific  gravity  and  buoy- 
ancy of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  entirely  correct. 
They,  however,  paid  very  dear  for  their  bath ;  for  the  sea 
several  times  broke  over  their  heads,  when  their  eyes  were 
filled  with  the  bitter  water,  which,  they  state,  produced  a 
violent  smarting  sensation,  as  if  so  much  strong  acid  had  been 
thrown  into  them.  They  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
our  fresh  water  to  take  away  the  intense  pain.  This  last 
mancBuvre  cost  us  all  afterward  a  great  inconvenience,  and 
much  suffering  for  a  short  time.  When  they  came  up  to 
me  I  was  almost  dying  for  water,  and  they,  thinking  that 
my  leather  bottle  was  full,  had  been  so  prodigal  of  theirs  in 
their  ablutions  as  to  consume  it  all.  It  was  now  midday, 
and  the  Jordan,  we  knew,  was  too  far  off,  and  Jericho  many 
miles  distant. 

Making  known  our  dilemma  to  the  sheik,  he  told  us  that 
there  was  a  spring  of  pure  water  towards  the  north,  in  the 
low,  sandy  plain.  We  immediately  set  off  at  full  speed. 
The  path  lay  over  a  tract  of  low,  marshy  ground,  covered 
with  salt,  with  here  and  there  a  pool  of  salt  water.     We 
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endured  the  greatest  agony  from  thirst,  and  the  road  seemed 
as  if  it  would  never  end.  All  at  once,  the  Arab  (who  was 
in  advance  of  us)  gave  a  shout,  and  in  an  instant  we  were 
at  his  side.  We  found  in  reality,  in  the  midst  of  the  salt 
plain,  a  magnificent  spring  of  delicious  water  ;  and  this  was 
no  more  or  less  than  the  "  Diamond  of  the  Desert,"  im- 
mortalized by  the  pen  of  the  bard  of  Scotland.  Had  its  vast 
basin  been  actually  filled  with  diamonds  of  the  purest  water, 
they  would  at  that  moment  have  been  to  us  as  vile  sand 
compared  with  the  precious  liquid  which  flowed  over  its 
brim. 

After  we  had  quenched  our  burning  thirst  I  felt  a  great  de- 
sire to  be  romantic,  and  to  request  our  sheik  to  personate  El 
Hakim,  by  showing  off  his  dexterity  in  throwing  the  djreed, 
and  coursing  his  fine  Arabian.  But  the  intense  heat  of  the 
sun  soon  overpowered  all  my  fine  romance,  and  we  found 
that  the  most  sensible  thing  was  to  make  the  best  of  our 
way  to  the  shade  of  our  tent,  some  miles  distant.  A  com- 
fortable meal  soon  restored  us,  when  I  set  about  employing 
the  remainder  of  this  afternoon  and  evening  in  your  service  ; 
how  far  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  amusing  you,  it  will  re- 
main for  you  to  decide. 

I  could  make  a  few  observations  at  this  time  on  the  in- 
teresting place  where  we  are  now  encamped,  but  will  not 
now  impose  farther  on  your  patience  by  adding  to  this  al- 
ready too  prolix  epistle.  In  my  next  I  will  not  forget  Jeri- 
cho.    Until  then,  adieu. 
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Mount  Hermon.— Jericho.— Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.— Fountain  of  Elisha. 

— Christ's  Fasting  and  Tempiation.— Sufferings  from  Thirst.— Banditti. 

— The  Valley  of  the  Jordan. — Bedouin  Encampment. — A  Conflagration. 

—Nocturnal  Music- 
Mount  Hermon, . 

We  are  now  encamped  beside  a  rapid  stream  issuing 
from  the  east  side  of  Mount  Hermon,  in  that  district  of  coun- 
try anciently  called  Trachonitis,  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  on 
the  borders  of  Bashan.  As  there  is  neither  town,  village, 
nor  ruin  within  some  distance  of  us,  I  have  dated  this  letter 
from  the  most  remarkable  place  in  our  vicinity.  The  mount- 
ain called  Hermon  is  the  most  southern  peak  of  the  range 
of  Antilebanon,  from  which  point  two  spurs  branch  off; 
one  running  west  into  Upper  Galilee,  the  other  southeast 
towards  Mount  Gilead.  The  latter  is  but  a  continuation  or 
resumption  of  the  Lebanon  chain,  stretching  away  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  ending  with  Mount  Sinai. 

I  will  now  return  to  where  I  last  left  you,  under  our  tent 
at  Jericho. 

The  "  City  of  Palm-trees"  is  no  more  to  be  found  ;  a  few 
trees  are  clustered  around  an  ancient  tower  ;  "  heaps"  of 
earth  and  rubbish  mark  the  site  of  its  former  palaces,  and 
long  mounds  indicate  the  lines  of  its  walls  ;  not  those  which 
fell  down  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  of  Joshua  and  the 
voices  of  his  hosts,  nor  those  built  by  "  Hiel  the  Bethelite," 
"  who  laid  the  foundations  thereof  in  Abiram,  his  firstborn, 
and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his  youngest  son  Segub,  ac- 
cording  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he  spoke  by  Joshua, 
the  son  of  Nun"  (1  Kings  xvi.,34).  Thus  literally  accom- 
plishing the  remarkable  prophetic  denunciation  of  Joshua 
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(vi.,  26)  against  him  who  should  rebuild  the  city  of  Jericho. 
"  He  shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  firstborn,  and  in 
his  youngest  son  shall  he  set  up  the  gates  of  it." 

The  walls  were,  no  doubt,  repeatedly  rebuilt  on  the  site 
of  those  previously  destroyed,  for  this  city  flourished  under 
the  reign  of  every  conquering  nation,  from  that  of  the  Jews 
down  to  the  brief  rule  of  the  Crusaders,  who  were  its  last 
destroyers  :  since  which  time  it  has  gradually  fallen,  like 
many  other  "fenced  cities,  into  ruined  heaps." 

Jericho  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Jordan,  at  some  distance  from  the  "  hill  country" 
of  Judea.  There  is  a  fine  stream  of  water  running  past  it, 
which  issues  from  the  hills  and  falls  into  the  Jordan. 

While  at  Jericho  we  were  prevented  by  circumstances 
from  visiting  that  part  of  the  Jordan  where  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  Divine  power  was  manifested,  by  cutting  off 
the  waters,  so  that  "  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  stood  firm  on  dry  ground  in  the  midst 
of  Jordan,  and  all  the  Israelites  passed  over  on  dry  ground, 
until  all  the  people  were  passed  clean  over  Jordan."  The 
sacred  historian  describes  the  place  as  being  situated  "  right 
against  Jericho."  You  are  aware  how  much  pains  infidel 
writers  have  taken  to  do  away  the  idea  of  divine  interposi- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  separation  of  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea,  by  accounting  for  that  phenomenon  through  natural 
causes,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides,  or  the  prevalence 
of  strong  north  winds. 

Now  if  even  the  context  of  that  very  account  does  not 
contain  sufficient  refutation  of  any  such  theory  (which  I 
think  it  does  most  amply),  surely  the  instance  now  alluded 
to,  in  the  case  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  abundantly  con- 
firms the  probability  of  the  former  miracle.  The  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  place  by  which  the  children  of  Israel 
first  entered  the  Promised  Land  ;  and  while  gazing  on  the 
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mountains  of  Moab,  which  bounded  the  lower  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea  on  the  side  of  the  wilderness,  I  could  almost 
fancy  I  saw  the  hosts  of  the  Israelites  encamped  upon  their 
sides,  preparing  to  obey  the  command  of  their  leader  : 
"  Now,  therefore,  arise  and  go  over  this  Jordan,  thou  and 
all  this  people,  into  the  land  which  I  do  give  to  them,  even 
to  the  children  of  Israel."  The  borders  were  to  extend 
westward  "unto  the  great  Sea"  (the  Mediterranean).  I 
have  traversed  the  extent  of  the  Promised  Land,  in  all  its 
breadth  from  west  to  east,  and  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on 
the  fate  of  that  once  highly-favoured  people  who  formerly 
inhabited  it,  and  on  the  direful  changes  which  the  country 
itself  has  undergone,  as  the  fruits  of  their  disobedience. 

It  is  impossible  to  observe  the  one  and  reflect  upon  the 
other,  without  having  brought  forcibly  to  one's  mind  the 
exact  fulfilment  of  the  denunciations  pronounced  by  the  Al- 
mighty as  a  punishment  for  their  backslidings. 

"  But  if  thine  heart  turn  away,  so  that  thou  wilt  not  hear, 
but  shalt  be  drawn  away  and  worship  other  gods,  and  serve 
them,  I  denounce  unto  you  this  day  that  ye  shall  surely 
perish,  and  that  ye  shall  not  prolong  your  days  upon  the  land 
whither  thou  passest  over  Jordan  to  go  to  possess  it." 
(Deut.  XXX.,  17,  18  ;  see  also  verses  19  and  20.) 

And  yet  this  is  the  land  so  often  described  as  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  and  abounding  in  all  the  good  things  of  the 
earth ;  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  which  was  promised  to 
God's  chosen  people  "  if  they  would  love  the  Lord  their  God, 
to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  commandments,  and  his 
statutes,  and  his  judgments.  And  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
bless  thee  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it," 

How  deplorable  is  its  condition  now  !  The  very  face  of 
the  earth  is  reduced  in  many  places  to  a  waste  howling 
wilderness,  with  a  wretched  population  thinly  scattered  over 
it,  having  scarcely  the  means  to  live,  and  without  any  in- 
ducement to  labour.     Nor  do  the  judgments  of  an  offended 
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God  seem  yet  to  have  ceased  ;  storms  and  earthquakes  are 
even  now  at  work,  as  if  to  complete  the  utter  desolation  of 
the  country.* 

Even  this  valley  of  the  Jordan,  whose  fertile  soil  (in  many 
places  where  streams  cross  it  from  the  mountains)  once  sup- 
ported a  considerable  population,  is  now  almost  without  a 
house  or  fixed  inhabitant  in  its  whole  extent,  from  Jericho  to 
Tiberias. 

In  only  one  or  two  instances  we  observed  signs  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  labourers  were  some  of  the  nomade  tribes 
of  the  desert,  who  resort  to  fertile  spots  on  the  borders  of 
civilization  to  reap  a  scanty  harvest,  and  then  roam  off  again 
in  winter  to  their  wilderness,  in  order  to  appropriate  the 
new  pastures  for  their  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  camels. 

They  live  in  rude  tents,  and  are  as  wild  in  their  appear- 
ance as  the  savages  of  our  Far  West. 

Jericho  and  the  land  round  about  were  the  inheritance  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  contained  then  fourteen  cities,  in- 
cluding Jerusalem.     What  a  contrast  it  now  presents! 

You,  who  are  so  familiar  with  Bible  history,  must  remem- 
ber the  frequent  mention  of  "  chariots,"  for  the  purposes  of 
war  as  well  as  for  luxury,  as  used  in  this  country.  How 
can  one  now  realize  this  fact,  when  at  present  there  is  not 
a  wheeled  carriage  of  any  kind  in  all  Palestine  or  West- 
ern Syria ;  nor,  indeed,  does  the  present  state  of  the  high- 
ways admit  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho  is  extremely  fertile, 
owing  to  the  stream  of  water  mentioned  before,  and  pro- 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  a  destructive  earthquake  has  occurred, 
which  destroyed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  of  Tiberias  on  the  sea  of 
Gahlee,  and  the  city  of  Saphet,  a  few  miles  distant,  and  did  much  other 
damage  in  various  places.  Many  inhabitants  perished.  The  spot  on  which 
our  tent  stood  a  few  months  previous,  near  Tiberias,  is  said  now  to  be  a 
yawning  gulf,  the  earth  having  opened,  and  the  surface  sunk  to  a  frightful 
depth.  This  awful  catastrophe  might  just  as  well  have  happened  while  we 
were  unconsciously  sleeping  on  this  ill-fated  spot. 
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duces  excellent  wheat.  The  gentlemen  procured  a  quantity 
of  it  for  seed^  under  the  supposition  that  if  there  is  any  ad- 
vantage in  changing  seed  from  one  plantation  to  another  in 
the  same  country,  there  must  be  much  more  efficacy  in  seed 
from  the  plains  of  Jericho  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  land  of 
"  Yengi  dunia."* 

We  were  glad  to  break  up  our  encampment  early  next 
morning,  as  we  had  been  the  whole  night  disturbed  by  the 
loquacious  and  quarrelsome  Arabs,  and  the  half-barbarous 
Turkish  soldiers  who  are  quartered  at  this  outpost  of  the 
present  Egyptian  ruler  of  the  land. 

The  sheik  would  not  accompany  us  any  farther,  and  we 
made  a  bargain  with  several  of  Ibrahim's  hght-armed  troop- 
ers, volunteers  from  all  nations,  to  accompany  us  as  far  as 
a  guard  was  necessary. 

The  first  object  of  interest  we  saw  was  the  "  fountain  of 
EHsha,"  which  the  prophet  changed  from  bitter  to  sweets 
It  now  yields  as  delicious  water  as  any  in  all  Palestine,  and 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  irrigate  the  surrounding  country 
for  some  distance.  We  could  neither  see  nor  hear  anything 
ef  the  ruins  of  Gilgal,  which  was  situated  near  to  Jericho. 

Our  course  lay  due  north  up  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
The  river  was  on  our  right,  a  few  miles  distant,  and  the 
mountains  on  our  left.  The  valley  is  about  six  or  eight 
miles  wide,  between  two  ranges  of  mountains  which  bound 
it  on  the  east  and  west.  Those  on  the  west  are  the  high- 
est of  all  the  mountains  in  Palestine,  and  it  is  among  them 
that  the  desert  is  to  be  seen  where  our  Saviour  fasted  forty 
days  ;  and  one  of  its  highest  peaks,  overlooking  a  great  part 
of  the  Holy  Land,  was  the  Mountain  of  Temptation.  There 
is  a  small  chapel  on  its  summit,  and  we  would  have  ascend- 
ed to  it  had  not  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather  prevent- 
ed us. 

We  replenished  our  water  bottles  (bags)  at  the  fountain 

*  The  "  New  World"  in  Turkisk 
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of  Elisha,  as  we  were  warned  that  we  should  find  no  more 
until  afternoon.  At  this  spot  we  left  all  signs  of  cultivation ; 
the  plain  was  afterward  one  entire  desert  during  the  whole 
day's  ride  of  twenty-five  miles.  The  soil  was  a  compact 
gravel,  or,  as  geologists  call  it,  a  "  hard-pan,"  partially  cov- 
ered with  a  short  dry  grass,  the  result  of  the  winter  rains, 
which  withers  up  the  moment  their  influence  is  past.  Not 
a  single  object  or  incident  occurred  during  this  most  tedious 
and  painful  day  of  all  my  life.  This  was  the  first  time 
since  we  left  Beyrout  that  we  had  suffered  any  length  of 
time  for  want  of  water.  By  nine  o'clock  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun  made  the  water  in  the  leather  bottles  so  warm 
that  we  could  not  drink  it.  Extreme  thirst  obhged  us  to 
use  it  merely  to  moisten  our  parched  tongues.  Our  cara- 
van was  far  behind  us,  and  we  could  get  no  wine  or  lemon 
sirup  ;  finally,  the  water  all  evaporated  through  the  bottles, 
and  left  us  to  endure  the  most  excruciating  tortures.  We 
now  had  to  regret  having  left  behind  us  at  Beyrout  our 
water  casks  made  in  Egypt  for  desert  travelling. 

During  the  morning  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  reflected 
against  us  from  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountain  on  our  left ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  heat  proceeded  from  a  fiery  furnace. 
By  noon  the  sun's  rays  were  reverberated  upon  us  from 
both  mountains  at  once  ;  and  the  arid  soil  beneath  us  sent 
up  into  our  faces  such  an  overpowering  heat,  that  we  were 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  mythe  of  the  vale  of  "  Tophet" 
had  its  origin  in  this  region  of  flame. 

Our  thermometers  were  packed  up  in  our  baggage,  and 
with  our  caravan  behind,  or  we  should  have  ascertained  the 
degree  of  heat :  if  it  was  so  intolerable  on  the  third  day  of 
June,  how  much  more  insupportable  must  it  be  in  Au- 
gust !*     We  would  have  gone  to  the  Jordan  ;  but  our  guard 

*  Some  time  after  the  above  was  written,  we  had  occasion  to  use  our 
European  passports,  and  found  that  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  in  Syria 
had  entirely  melted  the  large  wax  seals  in  such  a  manner  that  we  could 
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would  not  consent  to  it  as  the  country  thereabout  was  in« 
fested  with  prowling  banditti,  who  hang  about  the  outskirts 
of  Turkish  rule. 

At  one  time  we  descried  at  a  distance  a  copse  of  woods ; 
and  under  the  supposition  that  we  there  might  find  a  pool  of 
standing  water,  we  urged  our  horses  at  a  desperate  rate  to- 
wards it ;  but  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment ;  for 
though  the  half-dried  mud  of  the  winter  swamp  indicated 
the  late  presence  of  water,  none  was  now  to  be  found,  even 
for  our  suffering  animals. 

Had  we  felt  any  desire  to  eat,  we  could  not  have  done  it 
for  want  of  drink ;  we  therefore  pushed  forward  at  a  rapid 
rate  towards  a  strip  of  verdant  groves,  which  we  descried 
many  miles  in  advance  of  us,  reaching  from  the  mountains 
to  the  Jordan,  indicating  that  a  stream  of  water  flowed 
through  them. 

The  gentlemen,  ever  prepared  for  the  most  desperate  cases 
of  accident  or  need,  as  they  are  always  provident  in  matters 
of  ordinary  necessity  and  comfort  (to  say  nothing  of  the  sup- 
plies of  luxuries  which  they,  at  much  cost  and  great  incon- 
venience, carry  with  them,  for  my  especial  use,  in  these  re- 
gions of  privation),  are  at  all  times  provided  with  a  small 
portable  flask  of  highly  concentrated  spirit,  to  use  in  case 
of  accident ;  and  this,  in  more  than  one  unfortunate  case, 
has  proved  of  greater  service  than  all  the  drugs  in  our  well- 
stored  pharmacopceia.  Recourse  was  had  to  this  in  order 
to  sustain  nature,  which  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way 
under  the  weight  of  our  unexpected  misfortune. 

When  we  arrived  near  to  the  verdant  border  of  the  stream, 
which  we  could  descry  among  the  trees  and  shrubs,  our 
guide  directed  us  to  turn  short  to  the  west,  saying  that  we 
could  not  approach  the  water  at  that  place,  owing  to  the 

not  open  the  leaves  without  tearing  them.    These  passport  books  had  been 
in  o<ir  portmanteaux,  which  were  covered  with  canvass. 
Vol.  II.— M 
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swampy  nature  of  Ihe  shores ;  but  that  a  mile  farther  up 
we  would  find  a  spring.  This  was  too  tantalizing.  We 
rode  at  least  two  miles,  when  the  villanous  Turk  made  a 
halt  to  parley  with  a  Bedouin  sheik,  who,  he  said,  was  to 
take  upon  him  the  farther  escort  of  our  caravan,  as  his 
party  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  this  point.  This 
fellow,  like  the  camel,  had  not  felt  the  want  of  water,  and 
forgot  our  sufferings.  We  made  our  wants  known  to  the 
sheik,  who  conducted  us  to  the  spring,  half  a  mile  back  on 
the  track  we  had  just  come  over.  We  here  refreshed  our- 
selves and  partook  of  a  slight  repast. 

Another  and  a  more  important  disappointment  here 
awaited  us,  which  entirely  frustrated  some  of  our  long- 
cherished,  plans. 

When  we  found  that  we  were  obliged  to  change  conduct- 
ors, we  began  to  explain  to  the  sheik  the  route  we  desired 
to  pursue  from  that  point.  We  intended  to  cross  the  Jor- 
dan at  that  place,  and  visit  the  ruins  of  Geraza ;  thence  to 
proceed  through  the  Hauran,  the  Decapolis  and  Bashan,  to 
the  point  where  we  now  are,  and  thence  to  Damascus. 
•  He  informed  us  that  he  had  the  same  day  received  orders 
from  the  governor  of  Nablous  (Sychem)  not  to  permit  any 
travellers  to  pass  up  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  beyond  his  en- 
campment, much  less  to  cross  it ;  for  during  many  months 
past  troops  of  banditti  had  been  numerous  along  the  Jordan, 
and  had  lately  become  so  daring  as  to  cross  the  river,  and 
make  incursions  among  the  western  mountains,  plundering 
everything  in  their  way.  They  had  within  a  day  or  two 
attacked  and  carried  off  a  Turkish  family,  on  their  way 
from  Tiberias  to  Jerusalem  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
We  were  previously  aware  that  the  country  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan was  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  owing  to  the  wandering 
tribes  of  wild  Bedouins  being  urged  to  acts  of  outlawry 
by  many  individuals,  who  had  been  rendered  desperate  by 
the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  from  whose  fangs 
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they  had  escaped  with  the  loss  of  all  they  possessed  except 
life. 

There  was  no  fiction  in  what  the  sheik  had  told  us,  as 
we  afterward  learned  from  the  governor  of  Nablous.  Al- 
though it  was  with  much  regret  that  we  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  circumstances,  and  give  up  this  part  of  our  in- 
tended route  which  I  have  described  to  you,  yet  I  believe,  if 
we  could  have  procured  a  guide,  the  gentlemen  would  have 
bribed  the  sheik  to  let  us  pass,  and  would  have  taken  "  the 
responsibility"  of  our  own  personal  safety,  even  at  the  risk 
of  losing  such  of  our  effects  as  we  should  have  taken  by 
that  route  (our  valuables  we  could  have  sent  round  with 
a  servant  and  guard  by  another  road). 

Prudence,  however,  guided  our  counsels,  and  we  deter- 
mind  to  abandon  Geraza  and  the  Hauran,  and  take  the  more 
secure  route  west  of  the  mountains  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Our  caravan  arrived,  and  we  directed  our  tent  to  be  pitch- 
ed and  dinner  prepared.  As  we  were  now  so  unexpected- 
ly to  leave  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  we  could  not  certainly 
entertain  the  idea  of  leaving  it  for  ever  without  once  having 
seen  the  river.  We  communicated  this  to  the  sheik,  with 
our  desire  that  he  would  accompany  us  thither,  in  order  to 
gratify  our  curiosity.  He  would  not  for  a  moment  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  risking  himself  near  the  river,  nor  would  he 
permit  any  of  his  tribe  to  accompany  us.  To  come  to  Pal- 
estine and  not  to  wash  in  the  Jordan,  would  leave  a  stain 
upon  our  reminiscences  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  all  the 
waters  of  Abana  and  Pharpar  could  not  afterward  wash 
away.  To  go  to  the  river  we  were  resolved,  coute  qu'il 
coute  ;  so  we  requested  the  loan  of  fresh  horses,  determined 
to  go  without  any  escort.  This  the  sheik  could  not  refuse 
us,  especially  when  the  gentlemen  flourished  about  his  head 
some  golden  weapons. 

We  were  soon  mounted  on  some  of  the  fleetest  Arabians 
belonging  to  the  tribe,  and  were  all  doubly  armed,  under  the 
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escort  of  our  own  man-of-war,  Signor  Giovanni,  armed  to 
the  teeth  with  not  only  his  own  accoutrements,  but  the  hol- 
sters of  Monsieur  Francois  and  Selim  in  addition.  All 
our  primings  were  well  looked  to,  and  then  repeating  Crom- 
tvell's  caution  to  his  soldiers,  we  started  off  at  a  round  gal- 
lop. Scarcely  had  we  proceeded  a  mile,  when  we  saw  the 
sheik,  with  his  warriors  at  his  heels,  scampering  after  us. 
This  we  supposed  to  be  a  manoeuvre  excited  by  the  fears  of 
the  sheik  (whose  head  would  have  to  answer  for  any  mishap 
to  us  through  his  neglect  of  the  governor's  orders),  and  that 
his  object  was  to  bring  us  back  again  to  his  tents.  We 
were  not  to  be  outgeneralled  by  a  Bedouin ;  and,  as  we  had 
a  good  mile  the  start  of  him,  we  determined  not  to  lose  our 
vantage  ground ;  so  we  slackened  our  reins  and  put  our  fleet 
coursers  to  their  utmost  speed.  The  tribe  at  our  heels  kept 
up  a  loud  shout,  which  only  urged  our  horses  on  the  faster. 
"We  had  a  clear  field  and  free  course  before  us,  and  the 
ground  could  not  have  been  better  suited  for  the  winged 
feet  of  our  desert  steeds.  I  had  frequently  before  taken  a 
promenade  on  some  city-trained  Arabian  palfrey,  but  never 
knew  until  now  what  it  was  to  be  mounted  on  the  wild 
horse  of  the  desert  in  his  native  plains.  Accustomed  to 
use  the  whip  to  our  jaded  travelling  beasts,  we  spared  it 
not  in  this  case.  It  was  as  fair  a  race  as  ever  was  run  ; 
the  superior  equestrian  skill  of  the  Bedouins  making  up  for 
the  start  we  had  of  them.  I  had  the  best  horse  and  kept 
the  lead.  While  I  was  thus  flying  over  the  desert  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  I  called  to  mind  the  words  of  Mazeppa : 

"  Away  !  away  !  and  on  we  dash  ! 
Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash  : 
Away  !  away !  my  breath  was  gone ; 
I  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on. 

***** 

Away  !  away  !  my  steed  and  I, 
Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 
All  human  dwellings  left  behind, 
We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky, 
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When,  with  its  crackling  sound,  the  night 
Is  checker'd  with  the  northern  light. 
Town,  village,  none  were  on  our  track, 
But  a  wild  plain  of  far  extent, 
And  bounded  by  a  forest  black." 

We  beat  the  Bedouins,  and  arrived  at  the  first  high  bank 
of  the  river  just  as  they  came  up  with  us ;  and  when  I  dis. 
mounted  from  my  beautiful  horse,  I  felt  as  Purdy  did  when 
I  saw  him  spring  from  off  Eclipse,  victorious  over  the  pride 
of  the  South.  1  now  addressed  my  steed,  in  the  impromptu 
lines  of  one  of  our  New-Yorkers  on  that  day  of  Eclipse's 
glory. 

"  Hail,  great  Eclipse !  thou  matchless  courser,  hail ! 
Nature's  chef  d'ceuvre,  bless'd  beyond  her  pale  : 
******* 

And  should  Apollo's  coursers  fail  the  morn, 

Thou,  for  the  meed  which  thou  hast  won, 

Shalt  swifter  speed  the  chariot  of  the  sun,"  &c.,  &c. 

I  am  aware  that  my  poor  memory  has  murdered  the 
measure,  and  curtailed  the  best  portion  of  these  impromptu 
stanzas  ;  but,  nHmporte ;  you  can  catch  the  idea  of  the  poet, 
and  would  also  feel  a  little  of  his  equestrian  inspiration,  if 
you  had  just  been  whirled  over  four  miles  of  desert  on  as 
fleet  an  Arabian  (almost)  as  Mohammed  rode  when  he  made 
the  tour  of  the  seven  heavens  in  one  night. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  great  plain,  we  found 
that  the  river  flowed  through  a  second  plain  of  a  much  lower 
level  than  the  one  we  had  ridden  over.  We  descended  the 
steep,  which  is  all  sand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  on 
"  Jordan's  banks." 

We  had  not  time  to  make  much  observation,  for  the 
sheik  and  his  party  (who  would  not  venture  down  from  their 
place  of  security  on  the  high  bank)  were  constantly  calling 
to  us  to  make  good  our  retreat ;  but  we  had  our  horses 
with  us,  and  heeded  not  their  cautions  and  prayers.  We 
washed  "  seven  times"  in  Jordan's  stream,  picked  up  some 
pebbles,  plucked  some  flowers,  filled  a  bottle  with  its  watey 

M  2 
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as  a  souvenir,  and  then  remounted  our  horses.  The  Jor- 
dan at  this  point  was  not  over  sixty  or  eighty  feet  wide, 
the  current  very  rapid,  and  the  channel  deep.  The  water 
was  turbid,  although  the  Sea  of  Gahlee  is  so  very  clear.  Its 
banks  were  lined  for  some  distance  from  the  shore  with  very 
luxuriant  vegetation  and  tall  shrubbery  :  a  fit  cover  for  ban- 
ditti, who  might  at  any  moment  have  sprung  upon  us,  as  the 
*'lion  from  the  swelling  of  the  Jordan."* 

But  we  escaped  unscathed,  and  were  soon  upon  the  top 
of  the  bank,  when  the  sheik  gave  the  signal ;  and  then  it 
was  "  To  your  tents,  oh  Israel,"  with  a  vengeance.  The 
Bedouins  now  had  the  advantage  of  us ;  before  they  were 
running  into  danger,  but  now  they  were  fleeing  from  it. 
After  a  couple  of  miles  more  of  this  sort  of  scampering,  the 
sheik  reined  up,  and  we  were  nothing  loath  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. I  now  had  time  to  contemplate  the  extraordinary 
scene  around  me.  Here  were  three  peaceable  travellers, 
escorted  by  a  troop  of  mounted  and  armed  Arabs,  them- 
selves as  wild  and  robber-like  in  appearance  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  galloping  across  the  plains  to  steal  a  peep  at  that 
stream  upon  whose  peaceful  banks  i*eposed  the  patriarchs 
of  old,  with  their  families,  flocks,  and  herds ;  and  yet  more 
consecrated  by  the  performance  of  the  rite  of  baptism  upon 
our  Saviour  himself.  Still  we  were  compelled  to  approach 
it  with  all  this  caution,  and  almost  with  our  lives  in  our 
hand ;  though,  amid  all  the  hurry  and  confusion  attendant 

*  About  a  year  after  our  visit  to  the  Jordan,  we  learned  that  the  precau- 
tions of  the  governor  of  Nablous  and  the  fears  of  the  sheik  had  saved  us 
from  being  captured  by  a  large  band  of  robbers  who  were  at  that  moment 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Had  we  crossed  it,  as  it  was  our  intention 
to  do,  we  should  certainly  have  fallen  into  their  hands ;  for  we  were  informed 
by  an  English  family  we  met  at  Rome,  that,  while  on  their  way  from 
Damascus  to  Jerusalem,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  large  troop  of 
Turkish  horse  that  served  as  their  escort  surprised  and  captured  a  part  of 
this  band  near  the  very  place,  and  carried  them  prisoners  to  Jerusalem. 
On  comparing  dates  with  them,  we  found  that  this  event  occurred  a  day 
01^  two  after  we  had  beea  on  the  bank  of  the  riyer. 
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upon  our  flying  visit  to  the  banks  of  Jordan,  my  mind  re- 
curred to  the  many  sacred  scenes  of  which  they  had  been 
witness,  and  the  marvellous  displays  of  Divine  goodness 
which  had  been  wrought  upon  them. 

When  we  returned  to  the  place  whence  we  had  set  out 
on  our  Gilpin  race,  we  found  our  tent  pitched  close  beside 
that  of  the  sheik.  The  sun  had  just  set,  and  we  had  suf- 
ficient time  to  reconnoitre  our  whereabout.  We  found  that 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  an  encampment  of  wild  Bedouins, 
who  are  permitted  to  glean  a  scanty  harvest  in  a  valley 
among  the  mountains,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor 
of  Nablous,  by  their  paying  him  a  certain  tribute.  This 
valley  is  well  watered  by  a  stream  which  rises  from  several 
copious  springs. 

The  Bedouin  encampment  was  on  a  stubble-field ;  the 
tents,  arranged  in  a  circle,  were  made  of  the  same  dark 
brown  striped  camel's  wool  cloth  which  is  prevalent  among 
all  the  nomade  tribes  of  Asia. 

Two  short  sticks  support  a  square  piece  of  cloth  in  the 
centre,  and  several  cords  serve  to  distend  it  in  each  di- 
rection. Another  piece  of  cloth  serves  as  a  curtain  be- 
tween the  men's  apartment  and  the  "hareem."  A  few 
pieces  of  primitive  household  stuff  are  ranged  around  the 
interior.  The  whole  village,  tents,  furniture,  provisions, 
women,  and  children,  can  be  packed  up  in  marching  order 
at  a  moment's  warning. 

During  the  evening  we  had  a  visit  from  the  sheik.  We 
offered  him  a  pipe  and  a  cup  of  tea.  We  were  amused  to 
see  the  awkward  work  he  made  with  our  Delft  utensils,  and 
his  grimaces  at  the  warm  decoction  of  the  China  weed.  A 
cup  of  coffee,  however,  put  all  things  right.  After  tea,  a 
dozen  other  chief  men  of  the  tribe  came  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  us  ;  and  if  you,  or  any  of  our  other  trans- Atlantic 
friends,  could  have  seen  this  group  of  protectors,  you  would 
have  exclaimed  in  utter  consternation,  Heaven  defend  you 
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from  them !  You  might  well  have  supposed  that  we  were 
in  the  situation  of  the  man  who  went  down  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves.  The  sheik  fell  terribly 
in  love  with  a  fine  pair  of  Turkish  pistols  that  hung  up  in 
our  tent.  We  desired  him  to  accept  of  them  for  his  hospi- 
tality (not  to  be  delivered,  however,  until  morning). 

Before  night  the  area  in  the  midst  of  the  tents  was  en. 
tirely  unoccupied  ;  but  when  we  came  to  look  out  by  the 
light  of  the  stars,  we  found  it  completely  filled  with  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  the  tribe,  which  had  been  driven  in  from  the 
mountains  for  security  during  the  night. 

The  night  was  beautiful,  and  we  felt  that  we  had  no  very 
great  cause  to  fear  treachery  on  the  part  of  our  Bedouin 
neighbours,  who,  though  wearing  so  rough  an  exterior,  we 
doubted  not,  possessed  hearts  too  much  impressed  with  the 
sacred  rites  of  hospitality  to  offer  the  least  harm  to  those 
who  had  thus  thrown  themselves  upon  their  protection  in 
the  midst  of  their  tents. 

I  went  round  to  make  evening  calls  upon  such  brown  la- 
dies as  were  "  at  home,"  but  I  was  guilty  of  the  impropriety 
of  not  leaving  cards  upon  those  who  had  not  yet  returned 
from  milking.  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you,  in  the  right 
place,  an  unfortunate  incident  that  occurred  in  the  camp 
while  we  were  gone  to  the  river.  Monsieur  Fran9ois  had 
erected  his  kitchen  {ergo,  placed  three  large  stones  in  tri- 
angular juxtaposition)  in  the  centre  of  the  Bedouin  park, 
which  I  before  mentioned  was  a  stubble  field.  The  dry 
straw  caught  fire,  and  the  wind  fanned  it  into  a  wide-spread- 
ing flame,  which  threatened  destruction  to  the  whole  city  of 
tents,  with  their  contents  of  furniture  and  newly-gathered 
harvest.  The  men  being  all  from  home  (those  not  with  us 
were  in  the  mountains  with  the  flocks),  the  women  all  flew 
to  the  rescue,  and  taking  each  a  woollen  sack,  they  com- 
menced attacking  the  devouring  enemy  in  flank  and  rear,  to 
leeward  as  well  as  to  windward.    After  a  short  time  they 
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conquered,  though  not  without  some  honourable  wounds, 
and  loss  of  cotton  garments  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

When  I  asked  Francois  what  he  did  to  stay  the  fury  of 
the  enraged  element  he  had  aroused,  he  replied,  "  Ma  foi ! 
Madame,  j'etais  si  etonne  de  voir  tant  de  helles  sortir  a  la 
fois  de  ces  tents  la,  que  je  craignais  subir  le  sort  de  Tele- 
maque  dans  I'isle  de  Calipse,  et  je  me  sauvais  toute  de  suite." 
He  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth  had  he  said  that 
he  fled  from  the  justly  enkindled  wrath  of  the  daughters  of 
Nox  and  Acheron.  Had  his  carelessness  caused  much 
more  damage,  he  would  have  found  his  helles  Calypsos  trans- 
formed  into  Megaras  and  Tisiphones,  with  their  snakes  and 
torches  about  his  ears. 

The  matter  was  satisfactorily  arranged  by  a  few  presents 
from  my  wardrobe,  and  a  draught  upon  the  sugar  and  coffee 
stores  of  Monsieur  Francois. 

We  retired  to  rest,  but  not  to  sleep  ;  for  the  pastoral  ser- 
enade with  which  we  were  regaled  the  livelong  night  by  the 
multitude  of  quadruped  performers  around  us,  was  enough 
to  make  one  for  ever  eschew  the  rural  harmony  so  much 
lauded  by  the  poets.  I  ran  down  the  gamut  of  all  the  pas- 
torals  I  had  ever  read,  from  the  tripping  treble  measure  of 
Delisle, 

"  Je  chant  les  moissons,  et  je  dirai  sous  quelle  signe, 
II  faut  ouvrir  la  terre  et  cuUiver  la  vigne," 

down  to  the  Dead  March  of  Grey, 

"  The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea," 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  compel  my  rebellious  nerves  to  vi- 
brate in  harmonious  accord  with  those  soul-stirring  sounds 
and  glorious  symphonies  of  barnyard  music.  It  was  all  in 
vain  ;  neither  was  there  "  any  sleep  to  mine  eyes,  nor  slum- 
ber  to  mine  eyelids."  I  still  hear  that  pastoral  charivari 
dinning  in  my  ears ;  and,  though  it  may  not  keep  me  awake 
this  night,  I  fear  that,  ere  you  read  my  account  of  it,  you 
will  have  fallen  asleep  over  this  epistle  ;  I  will  therefore  bid 
you  another  good-night. 
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LETTER  XXXIII. 

Jacob's  Well.— An  Oiiental  Abernetby.— A  singular  Proceeding.— The 
Doctor's  Man. — Oaks  of  Baslian. — Accidents  by  the  Way. — Meeting  with 
a  Compatriot. — Arrival  at  Damascus. — Convents  closed  against  Women. 
— A  Quarrel  with  the  Turks.—Damascus  the  Beautiiul. — System  of  Ir- 
rigation.—Luxuriance  of  Fruit. 

Damascus, . 

Before  I  introduce  you  to  the  Queen  of  Syria,  permit 
me  to  go  back  to  where  I  lefc  you  last  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan. 

The  place  of  our  encampment  was  at  that  point  of  the 
Jordan  near  where  the  river  Jabbok  comes  into  it  from  the 
east.  Ramoth  Gilead  was  situated  on  the  mountains  oppo. 
site  to  us,  while  the  sites  of  Penuel  and  Succoth  were  nearer 
the  plain  of  Jordan.  On  the  morning  after  our  uncomfort- 
able night  among  the  Bedouins,  we  turned  our  backs  upon 
the  Jordan,  and  entered  a  defile  in  the  mountains,  through 
which  ran  the  ancient  road  from  Ramoth  Gilead  to  Sychem ; 
and,  no  doubt,  the  one  by  which  Abraham  and  his  followers 
entered  Canaan  when  he  "  passed  through  the  land  unto  the 
place  o!^"  Sychem,  unto  the  plain  of  Moreh."  We  procured 
a  guide  from  the  village,  and  felt  ourselves  most  happy  in 
thus  escaping  from  the  hand  of  the  Philistines. 

In  a  few  hours  we  came  in  sight  of  objects  quite  familiar 
to  us,  being  the  same  we  had  passed  some  days  before  on 
our  way  to  Jerusalem.  We  halted  at  "  Jacob's  Well,"  where 
Christ  held  the  memorable  conversation  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  while  our  people  "  were  gone  away  unto  the  city 
to  buy  meat,"  and  to  pitch  our  tent  in  a  convenient  and 
pleasant  place.  We  reposed  here  a  while,  and  read  the 
fourth  chapter  of  St.  John.  When  Christ  said  to  the  wo- 
man,  "  Give  me  to  drink,"  she  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  thou  hast 
nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep ;"  and  so  we 
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found  it.  This  has  always  been  recognised  as  the  identical 
well  at  which  our  Saviour  halted  ;  for  it  is  situated  beside 
the  great  north  and  south  highway,  leading  from  Jerusalem 
to  Galilee,  while  Sychar  is  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  it. 
Travellers  on  this  route,  who  had  no  particular  business  in 
the  city,  would  naturally  halt  by  this  well,  while  their  ser- 
vants were  gone  to  the  city  to  buy  provisions.  Besides,  it 
corresponds  better  with  the  account  given  of  it,  than  any 
other  well  in  the  vicinity ;  for  we  saw,  and  could  learn  of, 
no  other  that  was  "  deep."  The  copious  springs  near,  and 
the  aqueduct  behind  the  city,  gave  to  it  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water,  without  requiring  expensive  and  laborious  excavations 
in  the  rock.  In  "  the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to 
his  son  Joseph,"  there  was  need  of  water  for  the  flocks  and 
herds,  and  hence  the  occasion  for  a  deep  well.  We  saw 
the  ruins  of  a  portico  or  chapel  which  had  once  been  erect- 
ed  over  it.  The  well  is  about  eight  or  nine  feet  in  diam. 
eter ;  its  depth  we  had  no  other  means  of  ascertaining  than 
by  throwing  stones  into  it.  There  was  no  water  in  it. 
Probably  it  had  been  filled  up  wantonly  or  in  time  of  war. 

Our  object  in  making  so  early  a  halt  at  Nablous  was  to 
call  in  medical  attendance  for  two  of  our  servants,  who  had 
been  several  days  on  the  sick  list — one  of  the  moukres  and  my 
boy  Selim.  We  sent  to  the  governor  to  ask  permission  for 
his  physician  to  attend  on  our  patients.  As  the  visit  of  this 
modern  Esculapius  was  somewhat  singular,  I  shall  attempt 
to  describe  it  to  you,  though  it  is  impossible  to  convey  upon 
paper  the  appearance  of  the  man  and  his  retinue,  and  some 
of  the  curious  incidents  that  occurred. 

If  the  man  himself  be  a  specimen  of  the  fraternity  in  these 
regions,  it  must  be  a  wholesome  calling,  for  I  have  seldom 
seen  one  of  so  hale  an  appearance  or  of  such  extreme  cor- 
pulence. Indeed,  the  doctors  of  these  Oriental  countries 
would  be  fools  if  they  did  not  make  their  compounds  of  the 
most  palatable  and  nutritious  ingredients,  as  custom  obliges 
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them  to  partake  of  a  portion  of  every  dose  they  administer 
to  their  patients.  This  man  did  so  in  the  present  instance. 
He  came  to  the  tent  attended  by  three  or  four  servants, 
not  only  to  wait  upon  his  person,  but  to  carry  his  sacks  of 
pills  and  powders.  Old  Galen  himself  was  dressed  in  a 
long  dark-blue  cloth  robe,  with  the  usual  ample  nether  gar- 
ments. On  his  head  was  an  enormous  turban  of  fine  white 
muslin.  His  chief  bottle-holder  was  robed  in  flaming  scar- 
let, and  he  alone  entered  our  tent  with  his  master,  while  the 
other  servants  or  students  of  medicine  (whatever  might 
have  been  iheir  precise  calling  I  know  not)  seated  them- 
selves on  the  ground  outside.  Our  practitioner  was  no  San- 
grado,  neither  did  he  deem  it  necessary  to  feel  his  patient's 
pulse,  or  ask  of  any  one  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  or  how 
long  he  had  been  ill ;  but  proceeded  secundum  artem  (Ara- 
bian, of  course)  to  administer  his  nostrums.  He  took  his 
station  in  front  of  the  patient ;  and  his  first  operation  was 
to  take  from  a  pouch  at  his  side  a  small  vial,  from  which  he 
extracted  some  pungent  powder,  which  he  thrust  into  the 
nostrils  of  the  sick  boy,  squeezing  his  nose  with  his  fingers, 
in  order  to  keep  the  powder  from  falling  out.  This  aroused 
the  weak  patient,  and  put  him  in  a  situation  to  undergo  the 
next  operation.  Without  inquiring  of  us  what  we  had  pre- 
viously done  for  the  boy,  he  drew  forth  a  packet  of  powder, 
resembling  oatmeal  more  than  anything  else  ;  he  then  called 
for  some  water ;  and  taking  from  the  ample  folds  of  his  ca- 
pacious turban  a  silver  spoon,  he  commenced  stirring  the 
dose  ;  and  after  partaking  of  a  goodly  portion  of  it  himself, 
he  transferred  the  rest  to  the  hands  of  the  boy,  and  made 
him  drink  it.  The  fact  was,  the  case,  being  a  high  inter- 
mittent fever,  was  beginning  to  yield  to  the  remedies  we  had 
previously  applied.  On  inquiring  of  this  sapient  Oriental 
Hakim  whether  any  and  what  restriction  should  be  put  upon, 
the  boy's  diet,  he  replied  none  at  all ;  but  that  he  might  now 
eat  as  many  green  cucumbers  and  drink  as  much  sour 
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milk  (the  favourite  summer  repast  of  the  Aralas)  as  he  chose, 
which  he  took  good  care  to  do  whenever  he  was  out  of 
our  sight,  and  paid  dear  for  it  afterward.  Another  amusing 
scene  took  place  when  the  fee  was  offered  to  the  doctor  of 
medicine.  He  drew  up  with  great  dignity,  made  us  a  poUte 
salaam,  and  then  stalked  away  with  all  the  importance  of 
majesty  itself.  The  fee  thus  indignantly  refused  by  the  great 
physician  of  the  noble  governor  of  Nablous  did  not  long 
remain  unclaimed ;  for  his  Gil  Bias  in  scarlet  soon  returned, 
and  made  known  to  us  that,  although  his  noble  master  could 
not  take  a  fee  from  strangers,  yet  we  might  transfer  it  to 
his  pocket  as  a  reward  for  the  very  important  services  he 
and  his  master  had  rendered  to  us  by  curing  so  valuable  a 
slave. 

This  incident  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  history  of  the 
remarkable  cure  performed  on  Naaman  by  the  prophet 
Elisha,  as  recorded  in  2  Kings  v.,  the  scene  of  which  was 
also  in  Samaria,  and  the  noly  physician  would  receive  no 
recompense,  not  even  a  blessing.  "  But  Gehazi  (the  man 
in  blazing  scarlet),  the  servant  of  the  man  of  God,  said,  Be. 
hold,  my  master  hath  spared  Naaman  this  Syrian,  in  not  re- 
ceiving at  his  hands  that  which  he  brought :  but,  as  the  Lord 
liveth,  I  will  run  after  him,  and  take  somewhat  of  him.  So 
Gehazi  followed  after  Naaman." 

I  never  learned  whether  our  Gehazi  received  the  punish, 
ment  of  him  that  served  the  prophet  of  old,  or  whether  he 
did  not  divide  the  spoils — the  "  two  talents  of  silver"- —  with 
this  modern  seer,  his  own  master  of  medicine. 

From  Nablous  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  we  pursued  nearly 
the  same  route  that  I  described  to  you  in  a  former  letter. 

We  did  not  touch  again  at  Tiberias,  but  passed  a  short 
distance  to  the  west,  and  descended  to  the  shore  of  the  lake 
a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  it,  at  the  site  of  Magdala,  the  na. 
tive  place  of  Mary  Magdalene.  Riding  along  the  strand,  I 
observed  many  beautiful  specks  of  mother-of-pearl,  mingled 
Vol.  II.— N 
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with  the  sand  and  stones.  I  dismounted,  in  order  to  pick 
up  some,  when  I  discovered  several  entire  shells,  beautifully 
polished  by  attrition  against  the  stones  and  sand.  Imme- 
diately after,  I  gathered  a  great  number  of  perfect  shells, 
from  one  to  three  inches  long.  They  belong  to  a  species 
of  mussel,  which  grows  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Near 
the  head  of  the  lake,  on  its  northwestern  shore,  we  passed 
over  the  site  of  Capernaum,  nothing  of  which  remains  but 
its  everlasting  fountain,  one  of  the  most  copious  I  have 
seen  in  the  Holy  Land.  At  this  point  we  left  the  lake,  and 
pursued  our  course  a  few  miles  over  some  low  hills,  parallel 
with  the  upper  Jordan,  when  we  turned  towards  the  east, 
and  descended  into  a  fertile  plain,  and  soon  after  crossed  the 
river  over  what  is  called  Jacob's  Bridge,  where  we  encamped 
for  the  night.  The  river  here  is  not  more  than  fifty  feet 
wide,  but  extremely  rapid.  The  next  morning,  befon^  any 
of  our  camp  were  stirring,  I  sallied  forth  to  bathe  in  Jordan*s 
stream,  and  found  the  water  extremely  warm,  much  more  so 
than  any  running  water  I  ever  felt  in  my  life. 

During  the  three  preceding  days  our  caravan  had  receiv- 
ed a  small  accession  of  numbers.  The  supernumerary  in- 
dividuals were  certain  solitary  pilgrims,  who  joined  us  one 
by  one  as  we  overtook  them  on  the  road.  They  were  re- 
turning home  from  their  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City,  and 
were  all  Christians,  who  had  come  from  a  great  distance ; 
some  of  them  from  very  remote  lands  in  the  East. 

Their  object  in  joining  us  was  to  profit  by  the  protection 
our  numbers  and  force  afforded  them.  They  gave  us  very 
little  trouble,  always  starting  off"  long  before  us  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  merely  resting  at  night  in  our  vicinity.  Yesterday 
one  of  them  remained  behind  the  others  in  order  to  ask  for 
medical  advice  and  assistance.  We  found  the  poor  fellow 
had  considerable  fever,  and  the  cause  of  it  was  soon  discov- 
ered by  the  gentlemen,  who,  on  feeling  his  pulse,  discovered 
his  arm  to  be  swelled  to  a  frightful  degree.     He  had  been 
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to  Bethlehem,  where  the  monks  make  it  a  trade  to  tattoo  with 
India  ink  the  arms  and  bodies  of  such  pilgrims  as  desire  it. 
The  subjects  thus  indelibly  fixed  in  the  skin  are  of  course 
such  as  relate  to  Scripture  history,  and  also  symbols  of  the 
Catholic  creed.  After  prescribing  for  this  patient,  the  gen- 
tlemen, being  struck  with  some  pecuHarity  in  his  appearance, 
inquired  of  him  from  what  part  of  the  world  he  came.  He 
replied  that  he  had  come  all  the  way  from  Bagdad  in  order 
to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  followed  a  trading  cara- 
van from  that  city  to  Damascus,  and  was  now  on  his  way 
thither  to  avail  himself  of  a  similar  opportunity  to  regain 
his  home. 

The  morning  that  we  ascended  from  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  we  reached  the  table-land  or  great  plain  of  Syria. 
From  the  heights,  looking  towards  the  north,  we  saw  the 
"  Waters  of  Merom,"  a  small  lake  or  basin  from  which 
issues  the  Jordan.  This  lake  receives  several  small 
streams  which  are  fed  from  the  springs  of  Hermon.  The 
sites  of  Dan  and  of  Caesarea  Philippi  are  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  of  this  small  lake. 

The  first  part  of  this  day's  ride  was  over  a  singularly 
beautiful  country,  which  gave  evidence  of  having  once  been 
very  densely  populated  and  highly  cultivated.  In  every 
direction  we  saw  the  remains  of  terraces  and  stone  enclo- 
sures, with  frequent  large  mounds  of  small  stones,  which 
had  been  gleaned  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  order  to 
clear  it.  There  were  many  beautiful  conical  hills  rising 
from  the  plain,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass. 
From  the  top  of  one  of  them,  which  was  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred feet  high,  we  had  a  fine  view  towards  the  south,  and 
could  trace  against  the  sky  the  fine  outline  of  Mount  Gilead, 
with  the  country  of  Bashan  nearer  to  us. 

The  "  oaks  of  Bashan"  are  not  among  those  things  that 
were,  for  we  passed  some  hundreds,  and  spread  our  carpets 
beneath  the  shade  of  one  of  them.     These  trees  present  a 
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very  singular  appearance,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  trimmed.  We  observed  a  number  of  persons  cutting 
off  the  limbs  and  disposing  of  them  on  the  backs  of  horses. 
They  carry  them  to  Damascus  for  fuel.  This  process  of 
cutting  only  the  limbs,  which  has  no  doubt  been  pursued 
for  ages  on  these  same  trees,  has  given  them  their  singular 
shape.  The  bodies  are  very  short  and  stout.  Some  that 
we  measured  were  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  more 
than  thi*ee  or  four  feet  long,  with  no  large  limbs ;  merely 
a  trunk,  with  a  bushy  head  of  young  branches  too  small  to 
cut,  the  whole  tree  being  not  over  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
height. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  nowadays  for  the  Tyrians 
to  find  "  oaks  of  Bashan"  tall  enough  to  make  "  oars"  of. 

The  latter  part  of  the  day  we  found  the  surface  of  the 
ground  extremely  dangerous  to  ride  over.  It  appears  that, 
at  some  distant  period  of  time,  a  stream  of  lava  has  broken 
out  from  the  side  of  Mount  Hermon,  and  covered  the  whole 
face  of  the  country  towards  the  southeast.  This  lava,  cool- 
ing  very  irregularly,  occasioned  the  roughness  of  the  sur- 
face alluded  to.  The  atmosphere  having  disintegrated  the 
superficies,  a  little  light  soil  has  accumulated  upon  it,  which 
concealing  the  holes,  our  horses'  feet  sank  into  them  every 
moment,  giving  us  now  and  then  severe  falls.  Apropos  of 
falls,  I  will  mention  two  which,  among  several  others,  I  have 
had  within  a  day  or  two,  and  either  of  which  might  have 
been  attended  with  serious  consequences.  In  fording  a 
stream  of  water,  the  animal  I  rode  stepped  into  a  hole  and 
pitched  head  foremost  into  it ;  of  course  I  got  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  plunge,  for  I  went  over  head  and  ears  into  the 
stream.  Fortunately,  my  husband  was  near  by,  and  res- 
cued me  from  my  dangerous  situation.  Our  caravan  was 
some  miles  in  advance  of  us,  and  I  had  to  get  myself  dried 
in  the  sunshine. 

Yesterday  I  was  run  away  with :  my  horse  stumbling,  I 
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was  thrown  off  head  first.  This  time  I  came  off  with  some 
very  severe  bruises,  from  which  I  am  now  suffering  much 
pain  and  lameness. 

Were  I  to  begin  a  chapter  of  accidents  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, I  could  fill  many  pages  for  you ;  but  I  will  refrain,  as 
such  things  are  of  too  common  occurrence  in  this  mode  of 
travelling  over  countries  without  roads,  with  fatigued  and 
vicious  animals. 

The  last  two  days  we  had  the  range  of  Anti -Lebanon 
towering  above  our  heads  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east  the 
great  plain  of  the  Syrian  desert  stretching  far  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  day  before  we  arrived  here  we  met  on  the  road  a 
countryman  (a  Mr.  Boyd,  of  Baltimore),  who  had  just  left 
Damascus.  He  was  travelling  in  company  with  an  Eng- 
lish  and  an  Italian  gentleman :  they  were  on  their  way  to 
Palestine. 

Although  I  have  not  taken  you  to  Dan  or  Beersheba,  yet 
I  have  conducted  you  over  the  Holy  Land  in  nearly  all  its 
length  and  breadth.  I  might  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
view some  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  that  have  come 
under  my  observation  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  to 
make  some  general  remarks  on  the  impressions  they  have 
left  upon  my  mind  ;  but  I  am  aware  how  impatient  you 
will  be  to  have  me  introduce  you  into  this  Paradise  of 
Syria,  the  ancient  Damascus,  in  the  midst  of  its  beautiful 
gardens  ;  therefore  I  will  proceed  immediately  to  devote 
my  feeble  powers  of  description  to  your  service,  as  soon  as 
I  shall  have  become  more  acquainted  with  this  Syrian  Ely- 
sium. 

3j(  :)(  :|e  4c  :|c 

I  have  now  a  leisure  moment  to  devote  to  you,  and  will 
resume  my  narrative  at  the  point  where  I  left  off  the  other 
day. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  our  arrival  we  de- 
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scried  at  a  distance  an  immense  forest  of  trees  far  in  advance 
of  us,  and  towering  above  these  were  the  lofty  white  mina. 
rets  of  "  El  Sham."*  We  had  now  a  beautiful  gravel  road 
to  ride  over,  on  which  a  coach  and  four  might  roll  as 
smoothly  as  on  the  best  turnpike  road  in  the  west.  We 
urged  our  steeds  forward  at  a  rapid  pace  over  the  desert, 
and  soon  reached  the  precincts  of  the  beautiful  forest  on 
which  our  eyes  had  been  feasting  for  several  previous  hours. 
That  which  we  had  supposed  to  be  ix  forest  we  soon  discov- 
ered to  be  an  immense  garden,  filled  with  giant  fruit-trees, 
which  appeared  to  us  of  boundless  extent ;  for  we  were 
obliged  to  ride  through  it  for  several  miles  ere  we  reached 
the  northern  gate  of  the  city. 

We  entered  this  gate  on  horseback,  where,  five  years 
since,  every  Christian  was  obliged  to  dismount.  The  gen- 
tlemen also  wore  their  hats  and  I  my  green  veil  (the  sacred 
colour  of  Mohammed),  where  a  few  years  before  we  would 
not  dared  to  venture  unless  in  Oriental  attire.  Thanks  to 
Ibrahim  Pacha  for  this  reform  in  manners. 

Being  desirous  of  giving  our  servants  a  holyday  for  a  short 
time,  we  proposed  to  seek  admission  into  the  convent,  in 
order  to  do  which  we  had  to  ride  the  whole  length  of  the 
city,  which  I  should  think  is  at  least  two  miles.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  door,  the  good  fathers  seemed  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  having  a  goodly  company  of  profitable  custom- 
ers, particularly  as  they  were  Milor  Ingleses.  They  began 
already  to  count  over,  in  anticipation,  their  golden  buona- 
mano.  We  dismounted  to  enter  the  door,  where  the  jolly 
and  rubicund  face  of  the  superior  was  all  in  smiles,  ready  to 
receive  our  party  and  welcome  us  to  the  creature  comforts 
within  the  walls  of  the  Casa  Santa.  I  was  amazed  at  this 
display  of  cordial  welcome  when  I  recollected  how  uncere. 
moniously  I  had  been  thrust  away  from  the  doors  of  other 
holy  houses  of  this  same  order.     My  surprise,  however,  was 

♦  Damascua. 
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not  of  long  duration  ;  for,  the  moment  the  eyes  of  the  supe- 
rior caught  a  glimpse  of  the  female  face  divine,  his  own 
countenance  became  convulsed  vi'ith  holy  horror,  mingled 
with  sore  disappointment  at  the  certainty  that  his  anticipa- 
ted golden  backshee  was  irrevocably  lost  to  the  treasury  of 
the  convent,  and  all  on  account  of  one  of  Eve's  unoffending 
daughters,  whom  the  strict  laws  of  his  order  would  not  per- 
mit to  cross  the  threshold  of  their  sanctorum. 

We  were  obliged  to  turn  away  from  the  convent  and 
seek  for  quarters  elsewhere. 

There  are  no  inns  in  Damascus,  though  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent khan  for  the  accommodation  of  the  native  travellers, 
and  merchants  of  far-off  Eastern  countries,  who  come  to 
El  Sham  to  trade  in  her  fairs. 

We  were  informed  that  we  might  procure  a  house  in  one 
of  the  gardens  to  the  south  of  the  city.  Being  near  the 
south  gate,  we  rode  to  the  garden,  but  found  the  house  oc- 
cupied. We  now  gave  up  the  idea  of  taking  shelter  under 
anv  roof,  but  concluded  to  have  recourse  to  our  tent  as 
usual.  This  was  so  far  from  being  a  hardship,  that  v/e 
much  preferred  it  on  our  own  account ;  for  it  is  now  many 
weeks  that  we  have  not  slept  under  a  roof,  and  we  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  Bedouin  life  of  camping  out 
wherever  a  beautiful  spot  pleased  our  fancy,  that  we  should 
now  feel  uneasy  if  confined  to  the  walls  of  a  house. 

We  recollected  having  seen  several  pleasant  unoccupied 
gardens  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  thither  we  bent 
our  steps,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  one  that  pleased 
us  most. 

Our  long  cavalcade  once  more  paraded  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  ;  but  this  is  so  common  a  sight  here  that  no 
one  thought  of  casting  a  single  glance  at  us ;  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  it  would  not  be  so  easy  a  matter  to  make  such  a 
promenade  through  the  whole  length  of  Broadway  without 
having  a  rabble  at  our  heels.     So  delighted  have  I  become 
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with  this  independent  mode  of  travelling,  that  I  regret  the 
climate  of  Europe  will  not  permit  of  its  being  adopted  there, 
or  that  there  is  not  a  land  route  in  this  degree  of  latitude  to 
America :  we  should  certainly  adopt  it  in  preference  to  post- 
chaises,  ships,  and  steamers. 

But  to  return  to  our  cavalcade.  After  riding  twice  the 
whole  length  of  the  city,  we  came  to  some  gardens  where 
the  walls  had  fallen  down,  and  began  making  our  selection. 
One  was  delightfully  shady,  but  had  its  water-course  ob- 
structed  ;  another  had  fine  water,  but  no  shade.  In  this 
dilemma  we  were  informed  that  we  could  hire  a  beautiful 
garden,  with  plenty  of  shade  and  water,  besides  having  a 
perfect  wall  and  strong  gate. 

A  bargain  was  soon  concluded  with  the  persons  whom 
we  found  in  possession,  and  we  thought,  of  course,  that  the 
covenants  entered  into  would  stand  law,  so  we  commenced 
unloading,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  completely  installer 
in  our  new  quarters.     Scarcely,  however,  were  we  under 
cover  of  our  tent,  when  our  leasehold  title  was  disputed.    It 
appeared  that  the  garden  was  the  joint  property  of  some 
thirty  priests  of  a  Turkish  college,  who  held  the  fee  in  com- 
mon.    We  had  made  our  bargain  with  three  or  four,  and 
those  who  came  after  claimed  the  same  amount  to  be  paid 
to  them.     For  peace's  sake  we  agreed  to  it ;  but  when  an- 
other and  another  posse  came  with  the  same  pretensions, 
we  refused  to  submit  to  farther  imposition.     Meanwhile,  the 
first  lessors  would  not  permit  the  others  to  come  in  for  their 
share  of  the  rent,  whereupon  they  became  furious,  and  be- 
gan  pulling  up  the  stakes  of  our  tent  and  cutting  the  cords. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  the  gentlemen.     Our 
man  of  war,  Giovanni,  was  gone  to  the  bazar  to  purchase 
fresh  provisions,  so  the  gentlemen  undertook  themselves  to 
defend  our  rights.     When  these  Turks  found  we  were  res- 
olute, they  desisted  from  their  attack  upon  our  intrench- 
ments,  and  drew  off  in  a  body  to  a  far  corner  of  the  garden, 
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in  order  to  smoke  over  their  defeat.  In  order  to  make 
peace  between  all  the  high  contracting  parties,  we  sent  a 
message  to  them  that  we  should  pay  each  man  his  propor- 
tion of  rent  separately.  This  had  its  desired  effect,  and  we 
sat  down  to  dino  under  our  own  (hired)  vine  and  fig-tree, 
with  a  fine  stream  of  clear  water  at  our  tent  door.  After 
travelling  so  many  weeks  over  the  sultry  plains  of  Pales, 
tine  and  the  burning  wastes  of  the  desert,  the  delightful 
bowers  of  Damascus,  with  their  golden  fruits  and  sparkUng 
stream.s,  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  us,  such  as  I  never  have 
experienced  before  in  my  life. 

When  Mohammed  (after  a  long  journey  across  the  des- 
ert) first  descried  the  splendid  scene  which  is  here  present, 
ed  to  the  eye,  he  exclaimed  that  he  only  desired  to  enjoy 
one  Paradise  ;  and,  for  fear  of  estranging  his  feelings  from 
the  one  he  had  in  anticipation  hereafter,  he  would  not  enter 
this ;  he  therefere  turned  aside  without  placing  his  foot 
upon  the  soil  of  temptation. 

I  am  less  scrupulous,  and  intend  to  enjoy  all  the  Paradise 
I  can  find  in  this  world,  while  1  hope  so  to  live  as  to  merit 
my  share  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Yet  Mohammed  only 
saw  Damascus  and  its  square  miles  of  gardens  from  the 
summit  of  a  neighbouring  mountain ;  had  he  been  at  once 
transported  to  the  midst  of  them,  I  doubt  whether  he  would 
have  had  self-denial  enough  ever  to  leave  them. 

In  order  to  give  you  some  general  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Paradise  of  El  Sham,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  transport  you  to  the  mountain  of  Mohammed,  and 
there  point  out  to  you  the  leading  features  of  the  place. 

The  chain  of  Anti-Lebanon,  running  north  and  south, 
overhangs  the  district  of  Damascus.  Looking  down  from 
the  nearest  eminence,  one  sees  perhaps  the  most  enchanting 
scene  that  the  eastern  world  can  produce. 

As  near  as  we  could  judge,  the  whole  area  covered  by 
the  gardens  and  city,  with  the  numerous  dependant  towns 
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and  villages,  is  about  thirty  miles  long  by  ten  wide.  The 
whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  dense  forest,  and  its  situa- 
tion in  the  midst  of  a  wild  yellow  desert  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  an  immense  emerald  set  in  gold,  while  the  white 
city  and  villages  are  pearls  and  diamonds  incrusted  in  it ; 
tlie  whole  encircled  by  streams  of  liquid  silver. 

The  Abana  and  Pharpar  issue  from  the  mountains  at 
some  distance  apart,  and  before  they  reach  the  gardens  they 
unite  into  one  stream,  called  by  the  Syrians  the  river 
Barrada. 

It  appears  by  observation  from  the  heights,  as  well  as 
from  the  details  below,  that  this  cultivated  plain  cannot,  in 
its  primitive  state,  have  been  covered  with  vegetation,  but 
was  originally  as  barren  as  the  desert  which  now  surrounds 
it.  Except  a  narrow  strip  of  verdure  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  which  existed  when  all  was  in  a  state  of  nature,  the 
countless  acres  of  cultivated  soil  owe  their  origin  to  the  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity  of  man.  The  river  then  ran  (as  it  now 
does)  through  a  sort  of  valley  of  slight  depression,  which 
led  it  directly  east  from  the  mountains.  The  ground  to  the 
north  and  south  rising  gently  from  the  river,  so  that  the 
water  could  fertilize  but  a  small  strip  on  each  side. 

After  running  in  this  manner  for  many  miles,  it  was  ar- 
rested by  a  hollow  or  basin  in  the  desert,  where  it  formed 
a  small  lake,  the  constant  supply  of  which  was  absorbed  by 
the  daily  evaporation.  What  a  delightful  appearance  must 
this  stream  and  the  beautiful  verdure  of  its  banks  have  pre- 
sented to  the  first  man  who  reached  it  from  the  Euphrates, 
after  toiling  for  many  days  through  the  parched  and  yellow 
desert !  Nothing  in  all  the  East  could  have  exceeded  its 
natural  fertility.  But  when  a  society  of  men  began  to  form 
in  this  favoured  region,  the  whole  of  it  must  very  soon  have 
been  occupied.  Then  it  was  that  their  inventive  powers 
were  called  into  action,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  fast- 
increasing  numbers,  by  extending  the  area  of  fertile  land. 
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They  no  doubt  brought  with  them  from  the  "  great  river" 
some  experience  in  the  science  of  irrigation,  which  they  put 
into  practice  here  in  a  very  profitable  manner.  It  was  a 
very  natural  conclusion  that  the  sands  of  the  desert  could 
be  converted  into  fertile  land,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
daily  amount  of  water  which  the  snows  and  springs  of  Leb- 
anon yielded. 

The  manner  in  which  the  present  state  of  fertility  is  kept 
up  is  no  doubt  the  same  that  it  ever  has  been. 

At  the  point  where  the  fertile  soil  commences,  nearest 
the  mountain,  two  streams  of  water  are  diverted  from  the 
main  channel ;  one  towards  the  north,  the  other  towards 
the  south.  They  are  kept  at  as  high  an  elevation  as  pos- 
sible. They  then  flow  towards  the  east,  parallel  with  the 
river,  for  many  miles.  From  each  of  these  canals  a  side- 
cut  is  made  every  few  yards  towards  the  river,  running 
through  every  field,  garden,  and  orchard  ;  sometimes  above 
ground,  and  sometimes  covered. 

The  water  runs  very  swiftly  through  these  latter  chan- 
nels, as  the  ground  inclines  a  little  from  the  main  trunk 
canals  towards  the  river.  Outside  of  the  main  canals  (to 
the  north  and  south),  where  the  water  does  not  reach,  the 
desert  immediately  begins.  One  can  stand  with  one  foot  in 
the  desert  and  the  other  in  the  midst  of  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation.  In  the  city,  the  supply  of  water  is  kept  up  in 
the  same  manner,  only  it  is  more  subdivided.  There  is 
also  another  hydraulic  arrangement  in  the  city,  which  con- 
tributes to  this  place  a  luxury  that  exists  nowhere  else  in 
the  East.  Water  is  brought  into  each  house  from  a  level 
somewhat  higher  than  the  first  stories.  A  combination  of 
conduits  admits  a  stream  into  the  principal  story  of  every 
house.  In  the  rooms  of  state  there  are  marble  fountains 
continually  playing,  the  water  issuing  from  which  is  used 
in  the  offices  below  for  family  purposes,  and  then  passes  off 
to  a  pool  in  the  court,  where  it  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
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shrubs  and  flowers.  From  thence  it  flows  into  the  swift 
running  water  from  the  canal,  which  passes  under  the  house, 
to  the  river. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  still  flows  in  the  main  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  directly  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  suf- 
ficient to  produce  twice  as  much  fertile  soil  as  now  exists 
in  the  environs.  But  then  another  sort  of  luxury  would  be 
destroyed,  which  consists  of  beautiful  kiosks  that  are  pro- 
jected out  over  the  river  from  the  rear  of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing houses.  Near  the  main  streets  the  caffijees  spread 
their  mats  on  the  bank  of  the  swift-running  river,  under  im- 
mense sycamore-trees  ;  the  idlers  (nearly  all  the  population 
are  of  this  class)  there  sit,  smoking  their  chlboucks  and  naf' 
giles,  and  taking  coflee  and  sherbet.  In  the  evening,  lamps 
are  suspended  from  the  branches  of  the  trees.  Hundreds 
sleep  out  all  night  on  the  mats  under  these  trees.  In  every 
direction  round  the  city  are  fine  roads,  which  were  made 
formerly  for  carriages,  with  good  stone  bridges  over  the 
canals.  They  are  now  so  much  out  of  repair  that  they 
only  serve  as  bridle-paths,  and  are  everywhere  sheltered 
from  the  sun  by  such  magnificent  trees  as  would  make  any 
one  stop  to  admire  them,  even  in  our  own  native  forests. 

As  yet  we  have  taken  but  one  long  ride  among  these  de- 
lightful bowers ;  but  I  have  seen  enough  of  them  to  feel  a 
desire  to  remain  here  a  year,  to  enjoy  their  charming  shade 
and  fragrance.     Although  each  side  of  the  road  is  lined 
with  high  mud  walls,  yet  these  are  in  so  many  places  fallen 
down,  that  access  is  to  be  had  to  most  of  the  gardens  and 
orchards  ;  so  that  one  can  ride  or  walk  into  them  whenever 
so  disposed.    These  orchards  and  gardens  contain  a  variety 
of  fruit  -trees  :  figs,  pomegranates,  plums,  peaches,  apricots, 
almonds,  and  the  largest  and  finest  English  walnuts  I  ever 
saw,  all   in  the  greatest   profusion.     The  apricot-tree,  in 
particular,  deserves  especial  notice,  from  the  enormous  size 
which  it  here  attains.     It  is  more  like  a  huge,  wide-spread- 
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ing  oak  than  a  fruit-tree,  and  is  much  larger  than  our  lar- 
gest pear-trees.  The  apricot-trees  are  now  in  full  bearing, 
but  I  will  refrain  from  stating  the  immense  quantity  of  fruit 
each  of  these  trees  produces,  lest  you  might  suspect  my  ac 
count  to  partake  of  their  exceeding  amplification. 

The  ground  under  these  trees  is  covered  with  all  kinds 
of  crop.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  house  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
city  walls,  so  that  a  ride  among  the  out-grounds  is  delight- 
fully solitary. 

I  find  that,  instead  of  carrying  you  off  from  the  summit  of 
Mohammed's  mountain  upon  the  wings  of  ecstasy,  and  float- 
ing with  you  in  mid  air  over  the  towers  and  gardens  of  El 
Sham,  I  have  contented  myself  with  keeping  nearer  to  earth, 
and  endeavouring  to  give  you  a  graphic  description  of  the 
locale,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  yet  reached,  leaving  to 
your  own  fruitful  imagination  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Were  I  able,  however,  to  impart  to  you  one  half  of  the  de. 
lightful  impressions  this  beautiful  spot  of  earth  has  produced 
upon  my  feelings,  you  would  be  ready  to  join  in  my  frequent 
exclamation, 

"  Oh !  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth,  it  is  this,  it  is 
this !" 

In  a  few  days  I  will  say  something  to  you  respecting  the 
city  of  Damascus,  the  oldest  inhabited  city  that  now  exists 
upon  the  globe.     Until  then,  adieu. 

Vol.  II.— O 
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LETTER  XXXIV. 

Mew  Quarters.— Caravans.— The  Great  Khan. — The  Bazars.— Light  and 
Shade.— An  important  Character. — Oriental  Dignitaries. — The  Naigila. 
— A  Dinner  a  la  Frenk. — The  Plague  again. 

Damascus, . 

Since  my  last  we  are  installed  in  new  quarters  ;  we  have 
deserted  our  tents,  and  are  established  in  a  comfortable 
house  belonging  to  the  English  consulate.  We  had  letters 
to  the  British  consul  general,  Mr.  Farren.  The  gentlemen 
went  to  deliver  them,  when  Mr.  F.  insisted  that  we  should 
abandon  our  out-door  lodgings,  and  take  up  our  residence  at 
his  delightful  country  house.  We  were  obliged  to  decline  this 
polite  and  hospitable  invitation,  on  the  ground  that  we  could 
not  presume  to  quarter  upon  him  our  whole  retinue  of  sui- 
vanis.  He  then  offered  us  a  house  near  him,  belonging  to 
the  consulate,  which  we  accepted,  for  the  sake  of  being  in  a 
more  convenient  location  to  pay  our  daily  visits  to  the  city 
and  environs,  besides  that  of  enjoying  the  agreeable  society 
of  this  amiable  family. 

Mr.  F.  is  the  consul  general  for  all  Syria,  and  it  is  only 
very  lately  that  he  has  been  permitted  to  reside  at  Damascus 
by  the  bigoted  Moslems.  Ibrahim  Pacha  has  broken  down 
all  the  ancient  intolerance  of  the  Turks. 

We  arrived  in  Damascus  too  late  for  the  returning  hadj. 
The  Mecca  caravan,  consisting  of  many  thousands  of  camels, 
had  arrived  here,  and  taken  its  departure  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  our  arrival.  Every  year  all  the  smaller  caravans 
from  the  different  sections  of  Islam  lying  north  and  east  of 
this,  rendezvous  here  at  a  fixed  period,  and  then  depart  for 
the  south  in  one  vast  body,  over  the  plains  of  Bashan  and 
the  Houran,  thence  through  Moab,  through  the  Arabian 
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desert,  along  the  east  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Mecca.  Re- 
turning by  the  same  route,  the  hadjees  halt  here  a  few  days 
for  repose,  doing  a  Httle  trade  by  way  of  paying  expenses, 
and  then,  breaking  up  into  different  parties,  each  wends  its 
weary  way  towards  its  distant  home  :  Bagdad,  Ispahan, 
Persia,  and  Turkey.  The  return  of  the  great  caravan  from 
the  Tomb  of  the  Prophet  is  always  looked  for  with  much 
anxiety  ;  its  numbers  are  always  much  diminished  ;  multi- 
tudes die  on  the  journey  out  and  back,  from  fatigue,  famine, 
pestilence,  and  the  sword. 

Although  the  great  mass  have  now  departed,  yet  many 
numerous  companies  of  traders  are  still  lingering  round  the 
bazars  and  khans  of  this  metropolis  of  Moslem  traffic.  A 
trading  caravan  has  just  arrived  from  Bagdad,  which  adds 
no  little  to  the  interest  of  the  scene.  We  yesterday  visited 
the  bazars,  which  we  found  superior  to  any  we  had  before 
seen  in  the  Levant,  though  inferior  to  those  of  Constanti- 
nople. We  made  a  few  purchases  as  souvenirs.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  in  Cachemeres,  as  the  best  all  go  to 
Stamboul.  I  shall  defer  that  matter  until  we  revisit  the  lat- 
ter place. 

The  curious  and  truly  Oriental  gold-embroidered  tissues 
of  Aleppo  next  caught  my  eye  ;  their  unique  designs  and 
singular  fabric  induced  me  to  make  a  few  purchases.  Lit^ 
tie  else  is  to  be  found  here,  so  good  and  in  so  great  variety 
as  at  Constantinople,  except  incense,  gums,  perfumes,  Mecca 
balsam  (balm  of  Gilead),  and  Persian  tobacco.  We  there- 
fore took  a  small  assortment  of  each.  Pearls  are  much 
dearer  here  than  at  the  great  capital. 

Damascus  is  merely  a  great  exchafige  mart  for  all  western 
and  central  Asia.  European  manufactures  are  brought 
here  in  order  to  be  disseminated  over  the  far  East.  I  saw 
quantities  of  our  own  domestic  cottons  being  loaded  on  board 
the  "  ships  of  the  desert,"  destined  for  the  interior  of  Asia. 

The  most  interesting  building  here  is  the  great  khan. 
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It  is  a  vast  circular  edifice  of  cut  stone,  with  an  immense 
stone  dome,  lighted  from  the  top.  Around  the  walls  are 
several  stories  for  warerooms,  with  each  an  opening  into 
the  khan,  defended  by  an  iron  door ;  each  has  a  window 
opening  through  the  outer  wall,  also  with  iron  shutters,  thus 
being  quite  fire-proof.  These  rooms  contain  great  treasures 
in  the  way  of  rich  merchandise.  They  are  approached  by 
stone  staircases,  leading  up  to  circular  balconies,  which 
sweep  round  the  vast  area  of  the  khan.  The  large  ground, 
floor  is  occupied  by  piles  of  merchandise,  done  up  into  va. 
rious  water-proof  packages,  two  of  which  form  a  load  for 
one  camel.  These  goods  are  only  here  m  transitu^  waiting 
for  a  caravan  which  is  being  formed  for  some  distant  ex- 
pedition. 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  a  large  circular  fountain, 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  full  to  overflowing  of  delicious 
cool  water ;  and  around  it  are  raised  platforms,  on  which 
the  owners  of  the  bales  sit  smoking  on  their  mats  and  car. 
pets  by  day,  and  repose  by  night,  obtaining  their  meals  from 
the  "  kiebohjee,^^  who  has  the  right  of  catering  for  the  whole 
of  this  establishment.  I  should  estimate  the  diameter  of 
this  building  at  two  hundred  feet.  It  is  not  only  fire-proof, 
but  secure  against  any  attacks  caused  by  sudden  civil  com. 
motion.  At  the  time  of  the  great  hadj  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  property  stored  here  for  safe  keeping.  Damascus  has 
always  been  a  great  entrepot  since  the  first  ships  of  the 
desert  came  to  anchor  under  its  walls,  and  departed  again 
for  Babylon  or  Tyre,  laden  with  "  fine  linen  and  broidered 
work  of  Egypt,"  "  purple  from  the  isles  of  Elisha,"  "  sil. 
ver,  and  iron,  and  tin,  and  lead,  from  Tarshish,"  "  horns, 
ivory,  and  ebony  of  Dedan,"  "  wheat  of  Minneth,"  "  and 
honey,  and  oil,  and  balm,"  "  precious  cloths  for  chariots," 
"  spices,  precious  stones,  and  gold,  from  Sheba,"  "  blue 
cloths,  and  broiderwork,  and  chests  of  rich  apparel,  bound 
with  cords  and  made  of  cedar." 
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The  bazars,  like  all  those  in  the  East,  are  generally  rows 
of  small  platforms,  on  which  the  venders  of  the  various  ar- 
ticles sit,  surrounded  by  rows  of  little  shelves  containing 
their  retail  stock  in  trade.  Each  one  has  a  small  room  in 
the  rear,  where  he  secures  his  goods  at  night.  The  spaces 
or  avenues  between  the  shops  are  about  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  covered  with  roofs  to  shelter  them  in  hot  weather. 
Very  little  light  is  suffered  to  find  its  way  down  to  the  coun- 
ters. The  few  windows  which  exist  are  carefully  shaded 
with  dark  curtains.  The  science  of  retail  shop-keeping  is 
as  well  understood,  and  all  its  petty  arts  are  as  skilfully  prac- 
tised among  these  semi-barbarians,  as  by  the  dapper  knights 
of  the  scissors  on  the  Boulevard  or  in  the  Strand.  I  was 
very  much  amused  with  the  management  of  light  and  shade 
which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  several  kinds  of  fabric 
that  were  laid  before  us.  As  the  embroidered  white  hand- 
kerchiefs were  unfolded,  the  day  seemed  to  darken,  just  as 
the  sun  is  obscured  by  a  passing  cloud ;  and  when  a  beau- 
tiful  Aleppo  silk  was  displayed,  a  sudden  blaze  of  Hghtcame 
pouring  down  from  the  window  above  upon  its  rich  surface 
of  gold  and  colours.  My  curiosity  was  soon  awakened  by 
these  sudden  and  very  apropos  transitions  from  plein  jour 
to  cliiaro  oscuro,  and  vice  versa,  according  as  the  nature  of 
the  article  shown  required.  I  soon  discovered  that  a  little 
urchin  was  seated  behind  the  salesman,  pulling  upon  a  string 
which  communicated  with  the  paper  curtain  above,  whose 
practised  eye  dictated  to  him  the  just  proportion  of  light  to 
give  for  each  article. 

I  took  up  in  either  hand  a  piece  of  stuff  requiring  oppo- 
site lights,  and  alternately  inspecting  the  one  and  the  other,  I 
sorely  puzzled  the  little  wire-worker,  and  kept  him  dancing 
like  a  marionette  to  any  measure  1  chose,  until  even  the 
roguish  Arab  shopkeeper  joined  in  the  laugh  against  him- 
self and  his  machinery  of  deception. 

It  is  so  rare  a  thing  here  to  see  a  female  from  "  Frank- 

O  2 
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instan,"  that  I  was  completely  surrounded  by  veiled  houris 
the  whole  time  I  was  in  the  bazar. 

From  the  bazars  we  made  a  tour  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city.  It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  there  must  be 
more  wealth  in  Damascus  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  Le- 
vant. There  is  much  more  stir  and  business  activity  than 
I  have  seen  since  I  left  Smyrna.  The  people  are  better 
dressed,  and  the  long  flowing  gowns  of  the  better  sort  of 
Levantines  add  much  to  the  peculiar  Oriental  appearance  of 
the  city. 

There  are  three  or  four  long  streets,  tolerably  well  paved, 
and  of  a  good  width  ;  the  remainder  are  narrow  and  crook- 
ed, as  usual  in  all  Arab  towns.  The  residences  of  the  most 
wealthy  citizens  are  shut  out  from  the  streets  by  high  walls, 
with  a  low  door  opening  upon  a  small  outer  court,  usually 
of  very  mean  appearance.  A  side  door  opens  on  one  side 
of  this  court  at  once  into  a  delicious  garden,  or,  rather,  par- 
terre,  with  fountains  and  rivulets,  flowers,  shrubs,  and  fruit- 
trees. 

We  rode  out  at  one  of  the  city  gates,  and  made  a  com- 
plete circuit  of  the  city  close  under  the  walls  ;  and  when  we 
came  to  the  East  or  Jerusalem  Gate,  we  rode  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it  to  the  spot  where  Saul,  on  his  way  to  perse- 
cute the  Christians,  was  arrested  "  near  Damascus"  by  "  a 
voice  saying  unto  him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
me  ?"  Of  the  identity  of  the  spot  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  shadow  of  doubt.  The  early  Christians  conse- 
crated it  in  the  same  manner  as  all  Oriental  nations  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  their  holy  places  from  the  earU- 
est  ages  to  the  present  day ;  that  is,  by  making  the  place 
gacred  to  the  memory  of  departed  friends,  each  striving  to 
appropriate  a  small  portion  of  the  holy  ground  as  a  final 
resting-place  near  the  bones  of  his  ancestors.  The  Chris- 
tians have  continued  to  bury  their  dead  on  this  spot  until 
the  present  day.     The  Moslem  masters  of  Syria  have  al- 
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ways  reverenced  this  spot  (for  what  reason  I  could  not 
learn),  and  have  a  cemetery  on  it.  Sacred  history  says  that 
event  (the  conversion  of  St.  Paul)  took  place  near  the  gate 
of  Damascus,  and  this  spot  is  near  Jerusalem  Gate,  on  the 
direct  road  to  the  latter  city.  I  took  a  piece  of  the  rock  as 
a  souvenir.  I  cannot  feel  the  same  reverence  for  the  pre. 
tended  "  house  of  Judas,"  or  for  that  of  "  Ananias,"  which 
are  shown  to  travellers.  The  latter  is  a  ruin  of  a  very  re- 
spectable house,  probably  belonging  formerly  to  some 
wealthy  Roman  citizen.  It  is  built  round  a  square  court, 
and  many  of  the  columns  of  the  portico  are  still  standing.  In 
one  of  the  subterranean  vaulted  chambers  is  an  ancient  altar 
where  the  early  Christians  used  to  worship  in  secret. 

We  returned  home  through  *'  the  street  which  is  called 
Straight,"  and  which  exists  just  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour. 

On  our  return  to  the  house  of  Mr.  F.,  we  found  a  new 
character  on  the  stage ;  a  very  important  one,  too,  in  these 
regions.  He  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  Abubeker,  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Mohammed,  and  is  consequently  the 
highest  individual  of  the  whole  sect  of  western  Moslems. 
He  is  a  middle-aged  man,  of  very  agreeable  and  prepossess- 
ing manners.  He  made  but  a  short  visit,  as  he  learned  that 
another  character  was  expected  to  call  in  a  few  moments  ; 
one  of  such  a  kind  as  he  would  not  like  to  meet  in  the  same 
house  ;  nor  would  it  be  proper,  or  according  to  etiquette,  for 
our  host  to  place  them  in  such  disagreeable  contact.  This 
other  new  character  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  chief 
moulah  of  the  great  Ali  sect  of  Moslems,  and  a  lineal  de- 
scendant from  Ali,  whose  creed  is  predominant  and  sover- 
eign over  all  central  Asia,  and  reaches  from  Lebanon  to 
where  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  mingle  with  those  of  the 
Zendavesta.  His  residence  is  at  Mesched,  near  the  Caspi- 
an Sea.  He  has  just  returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
and  is  reposing  for  a  few  days  previous  to  resuming  his 
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homeward  journey.  It  will  require  four  months'  continual 
travelling  for  him  to  reach  home.  His  route  is  through  an- 
cient Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  by  Nineveh  and  Ecbatana. 
He  is  accompanied  by  four  of  his  wives.  They  are  now 
staying  at  the  town-house  of  Mr.  F.,  where  1  am  invited  to 
visit  the  hareem  to-morrow.  The  moulah  is  a  slender  young 
man,  probably  thirty  years  of  age,  and  has  an  extremely  in- 
telligent countenance  and  piercing  black  eyes  ;  Indian  com- 
plexion, and  a  fine  musical  voice.  He  is  said  to  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  a  man  of  great  acquirements  in  literature,  as 
he  is  the  Pope  of  Persia  and  the  rest  of  the  far  East. 

He  writes  a  beautiful  hand,  and  favoured  me  with  a  few 
lines  in  Persian  for  my  album,  besides  permitting  me  to  have 
a  copy  of  his  miniature,  which  he  has  had  made  to  present 
to  his  last  new  wife.  I  had  a  long  and  very  interesting  con- 
versation with  him  through  the  interpreter  of  the  consulate. 
I  do  not  know  which  of  us  appeared  the  most  gratified  at 
the  recital  of  the  other's  adventures.  His  ideas  of  Europe 
were  quite  limited,  and  of  the  New  World  much  more  so. 
He  invited  us  to  join  his  caravan  and  accompany  him  home. 
He  said  that,  if  we  desired  it,  he  would  give  us  from  thence 
a  guard  and  protection  to  Hindostan  or  the  walls  of  China, 
if  we  would  like  to  go  so  far. 

Had  we  not  so  much  to  do  before  winter,  we  should  ac- 
cept a  part  of  this  ofier,  and  accompany  him  as  far  as  Te- 
heran in  Persia,  thence  go  to  Trebisonde,  and  there  embark 
for  Constantinople.  Besides,  it  is  now  impossible  to  obtain 
horses  or  camels  (ours  are  completely  worn  out)  on  ac- 
count of  the  hadjee  caravans  and  the  army  contractors, 
who  monopolize  all  that  come  in.  This  is  the  reason  why 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  give  up  our  intended  journey  from 
here  to  Constantinople  direct,  via  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Tarsus, 
and  Koniah,  unless  something  should  turn  up  in  our  favour 
before  we  are  ready  to  set  out.  The  journey  requires  thir- 
ty.five  days'  travelling* 
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I  have  thus  accidentally  seen  on  the  same  day  the  two 
most  important  personages  in  all  Islam  ;  one  the  lawful  head 
of  the  true  Western  faith,  the  other  of  the  more  extended 
Eastern  schism. 

Before  I  reach  home  I  shall  have  seen  the  head  of  every 
faith  and  creed  from  the  Caspian  gates  to  the  Rocky  Mount, 
ains.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  I  cannot  now  include  the  future 
Queen  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  Lady  Esther  Stanhope, 
who  is  to  cause  such  a  sensation  in  the  world  six  years 
hence !  By-the-by,  I  have  seen  Wolff,  who  is  to  command 
the  armies  or  fleets  (I  forget  which)  of  the  resuscitated  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem,  and  you  may  see  him  also,  as  he  told  me 
that  he  intends  to  visit  America  in  search  of  the  ten  tribes 
of  Israel,  in  order  to  drive  the  lost  sheep  into  the  fold  before 
the  year  1845.  I  hope  he  will  be  duly  empowered  by  Lady 
Esther  to  offer  portfeuilles  to  some  of  our  great  men ;  the 
"  old  hero,"  for  instance,  who  has  so  great  a  desire  to  visit 
the  "  deserts  of  Araby." 

I  must  take  my  leave  of  you  for  to  day,  in  order  to  at- 
tend to  various  toilette  matters,  as  I  am  to  be  present  at  a 
very  extraordinary  dinner-party  this  afternoon  at  the  house 
of  our  friends  the  F.'s.  They  are  to  have  two  Persian 
princes,  sons  of  the  late  Shah  of  Persia,  with  their  long 
black  beards  and  their  conical  Bactrian  caps  ;  the  governor 
of  Damascus,  with  his  venerable  white  beard ;  the  Pope  of 
Persia,  and  sundry  other  black  and  blue  beards.  Madame 
F.  tells  me  that  we  shall  have  a  show-up  of  Oriental  digni- 
taries at  an  English  dinner  ;  all  knife-and-fork  work.  She 
has  prohibited  the  patriarchal  mode  of  dipping  into  the  dish 
with  the  fingers  and  thumbs.  Besides,  I  shall  be  amused 
to  see  how  these  worthies  will  manage  to  keep  upon  a  chair 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  If  the  dinner  goes  off  well,  and  any 
of  the  spice  and  salt  (Attic,  of  course)  is  worth  picking  up, 
I  will  put  aside  a  small  share  of  it,  wherewithal  to  season 
my  next  dull  pages. 
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**  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

I  am  quite  au  desespoir  to  know  what  to  say  to  you  about 
the  other  evening's  dinner  affair.  I  should  have  preferred 
a  little  less  good  cheer,  that  I  might  have  been  able  to  enjoy 
a  greater  share  of  the  conversation  at  the  very  excellent 
entertainment  of  our  hospitable,  polite,  and  accomplished 
host  and  hostess.  I  could  understand  neither  Turkish,  Ara- 
bic, nor  Persian;  and  our  Amphictyon  and  his  lady  had 
their  hands  full  with  the  most  illustrious  divan  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  table. 

They  were  called  on  so  much  to  twist  their  tongues  to 
suit  the  various  Eastern  dialects,  that  I  could  not  impose  on 
them  the  additional  task  of  doubling  and  twisting  over  every 
good  thing  said  by  the  dignitaries  vis-a-vis,  in  order  to  make 
it  fit  my  Anglo-Saxon  ear.  There  appeared  to  be  much  of 
the  "  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul ;"  for  the  old  gov- 
ernor looked  grave  and  talked  learned,  in  proportion  as  his 
wine-drinking  neighbours,  the  princes,  became  garrulous. 
You  must  know  that  the  old  gentleman  is  suspected  of  being 
privately  fond  of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus  ;  but,  for  example  and 
appearance'  sake,  he  cannot  partake  in  public  of  the  forbid- 
den cup.  The  princes  enjoyed  his  embarrassment,  and 
quizzed  the  old  fox  by  ever  and  anon  pushing  the  bottle  to- 
wards him ;  and  though  I  could  not  understand  their  words, 
yet  from  the  language  of  their  expressive  eyes  I  could  hear 
them  say  to  old  Mohammed,  "  Take  the  good  the  gods  pro- 
vide thee."  The  old  gentleman  would  smooth  down  his 
beard  with  one  hand,  and  make  a  polite  salaam  to  his  perse- 
cutors  with  the  other,  looking  unutterable  things,  and  rolling 
up  his  eyes  as  if  to  beseech  the  Prophet  to  sustain  him  in  this 
hour  of  trial,  and  to  plant  an  extra  vine  in  Paradise  for  him, 
as  a  reward  for  his  self-denial  and  good  example  to  the 
faithful.  The  moulah,  fortunately  for  the  princes,  did  not 
attend,  or  they  would  not  dared  to  have  made  so  free  with 
the  consul's  delicious  Comanderia, 
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But  how  is  this  ?  I  have  brought  you  to  the  dessert  be- 
fore the  soup  is  served.  Permit  me  to  put  an  end  to  the 
demonstrations  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  to  request 
a  statu  quo  ante  helium,  and  commence  again  de  novo. 

Well,  then,  my  toilet  being  made,  I  descended  to  the 
drawing-room.  There  I  found  Mrs.  F.,  looking  more  love- 
ly than  any  of  the  fair  representatives  of  Frankistan  that  I 
have  seen  in  the  East.  She  was  in  full  conversation  with 
some  Orientals ;  the  harsh  Arabic  gutturals  flowing  from 
her  pretty  mouth  as  musical  as  Italian  vowels,  yet  as  round 
and  full  as  old  Castilian.  It  is  delightful  to  hear  the  Arabic 
when  well  spoken  by  an  Anglo-Frank.  The  Persian  prin- 
ces then  came  in  ;  and  after  the  usual  salaams  by  all  parties, 
they  were  placed  on  the  highest  seats,  by  the  side  of  the 
ladies.  They  are  young  men  about  thirty  or  thirty-five. 
Two  of  their  brothers  have  lately  gone  from  here  to  Eng- 
land, accompanied  by  the  chief  janisary  of  Mr.  F.  Anoth- 
er and  another  dignitary  came  in,  and  the  whole  party  was 
soon  assembled.  By  the  aid  of  madame's  ready  talent  for 
interpretation,  the  gentlemen's  fine  Oriental  compliments 
were  Anglicized  so  well,  that  I  was  enabled  to  hold  a  short 
conversation  with  most  of  them.  Madame  F.  is  very  pop- 
ular here  ;  and  I  do  not  know  who  is  the  most  successful 
diplomatist,  she  or  her  better  half. 

The  princes  were  each  attended  by  a  body-servant  of 
his  own,  holding  a  nargila,  constantly  in  smoking  trim, 
which  every  five  minutes  they  would  hand  to  their  masters, 
who  would  take  a  long  inspiration,  and  then  hand  it  back  to 
their  squires.  They  would  hold  the  intoxicating  vapour  as 
long  as  their  inflated  lungs  could  sustain  inaction  ;  then  they 
would  expel  the  smoke  in  two  curling  streams  through  their 
nostrils.  I  have  become  so  accustomed  to  being  smoked, 
that  this  accompaniment  to  Oriental  conversation  does  not 
annoy  me  as  it  did  at  first. 

The  Persian  nargik  (much  used  in  Damascus,  and,  I  am 
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told,  throughout  all  Arabistan  beyond  Syria)  differs  entirely 
from  the  Turkish  instrument  of  the  same  name.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  same  machine  as  the  East  India  hooka,  which  is 
a  glass  vessel  standing  on  the  ground,  nearly  filled  with 
rose-water,  with  the  tobacco  bowl  fixed  on  the  top  ;  a  tube 
from  which  runs  down  below  the  surface  of  the  cooling 
liquid.  Above  the  water-line  is  inserted  a  short  tube,  to 
which  is  affixed  an  elastic  tube  from  six  to  twelve  feet  long, 
with  an  amber  mouthpiece  on  the  end  of  it.  Through  this 
the  smoke  is  drawn,  after  passing  through  the  water  to  cool 
it,  and  to  receive  a  part  of  its  perfume. 

It  is  used  by  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen.  It  is  not  smoked 
as  a  pipe,  but  the  lungs  are  inflated  with  the  smoke,  which  is 
expelled  through  the  nose.  This  is  thought  a  beautiful  ac- 
complishment in  the  hareems.  The  Persian  nargila  is  a 
much  more  simple  and  less  expensive  affair,  and  can  be  car- 
ried about  in  the  hand,  or  even  used  on  horseback.  A  co- 
coanut  is  hollowed  out,  on  one  side  of  which  is  inserted  a 
joint  of  reed ;  at  the  end  of  this  is  the  tobacco-bowl.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  another  joint  of  reed,  which  serves  as  the 
mouthpiece.  The  shell  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  complete. 

Dinner  was  now  announced.  The  active  old  governor 
in  an  instant  sprang  from  the  divan,  resumed  his  slippers, 
and,  offering  his  arm  to  our  hostess,  led  the  way  to  the  di- 
ning hall  with  quite  as  much  grace,  and  more  dignity  than 
any  preux  chevalier  of  the  ancien  regime. 

Mr.  F.'s  arm  was  extended  to  me,  and  the  rest  followed. 
There  are  no  other  Frank  ladies  in  Damascus  besides  the 
hostess  and  myself,  or  we  should  have  been  favoured  with 
their  company. 

After  the  soup,  a  great  variety  of  excellent  dishes  were 
served ;  many  of  the  materials  of  which  were  the  produce 
of  the  consul's  own  garden.  Potatoes  were  never  seen  in 
Damascus  until  cultivated  by  Mr.  F.     The  dessert  was 
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exquisite,  the  wines  delicious,  and  the  coffee  and  sherbets 
ecstatic. 

Since  Mr.  F.  has  been  his  Britannic  majesty's  represent, 
ative  in  Syria,  he  has  laid  down  certain  gastronomic  rules, 
which  he  never  permits  to  be  infringed ;  not  even  Ibrahim 
Pacha  himself  would  be  allowed  to  put  his  fingers  into  a  fric- 
assee, an  omelette,  or  a  custard.  Among  other  reforms,  the 
knife  and  fork  have  "  cut  and  thrust"  their  way  into  abso- 
lute dominion  at  the  consular  table  ;  and  wo  to  him  whose 
hasty  fingers  offend  against  the  majesty  of  law.  This  law 
must  have  been  but  lately  put  in  force,  if  I  might  judge  from 
the  Httle  progress  the  old  governor  has  made  in  civilization, 
seeing  that  he  is  a  hahitue  at  the  board  of  our  host.  Some- 
times the  old  gentleman's  appetite  would  get  the  better  of 
his  patience  ;  and  I  saw  him  dip  his  hand  into  mashed  pota- 
toes, and,  under  cover  of  his  napkin,  convey  the  same  to 
some  hidden  place  under  his  great  moustache.  But  the 
poor  Persians,  who  had,  perhaps,  never  before  seen,  and 
certainly  never  used,  a  knife  and  fork,  were  sadly  at 
a  loss  how  to  appropriate  their  share  of  the  many  good 
things  set  before  them.  After  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
conform  to  the  rules  of  civilized  society,  they  gave  up  in  de- 
spair ;  and,  but  for  the  provident  foresight  of  our  hostess,  they 
would  have  gone  away  as  hungry  as  they  came.  It  requires 
a  long  apprenticeship  for  an  Oriental  to  acquire  the  use  of 
the  dinner  instruments  of  Europe.  Madame,  aware  of  this, 
ordered  a  large  dish  of  rice,  which,  being  placed  between  the 
two  princely  guests,  they,  by  the  aid  of  a  silver  spoon  each, 
soon  caused  their  national  dish  to  disappear. 

Some  Damascenes  present,  who  had  long  been  drilled  to 
this  manual  exercise,  played  as  good  a  knife  and  fork  as  any 
lon-vivant  in  Christendom ;  nor  did  they  disdain  to  fill  high 
the  sparkling  glass  in  oft-repeated  pledges.  Turk,  Levanter, 
and  Persian  seemed  to  enjoy  exceedingly  this  feast  d  la 
Frank ;  and  never  before  have  I  seen  the  grave  Moslem  so 
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unbend  and  yield  to  the  influence  of  social  festivity,  in  the 
presence  of  Europeans,  however  he  may  let  himself  down 
from  his  austere  gravity  when  at  home. 

The  dessert  you  have  already  partaken  of,  just  as  plum- 
pudding  is  always  eaten  before  meat  in  some  parts  of  Old 
England.  This  affair  was  to  me  all  pantomime ;  serving, 
however,  to  fill  up  another  page  in  my  sketch-book. 

After  the  principal  dramatis  personcE  of  the  play  had  re- 
tired, I  took  my  revenge  at  the  afterpiece.  Our  sprightly 
hostess  and  her  lord,  together  with  our  three  selves,  had  an 
agreeable  crocchio  ristretto  around  the  fountain  in  the  garden, 
and  a  refreshing  cup  of  tea  a  VAnglaise.  Many  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  the  "  father  land"  were  talked  over  ;  and 
while  sitting  beneath  the  palm,  the  acacia,  the  fig,  and  the 
pomegranate,  we  called  to  mind  the  oaks  of  Old  England,  and 
the  splendid  verdure  of  our  own  western  hills  and  lovely 
valleys. 

Although  we  have  no  claim  upon  the  hospitality  of  the 
British  consul  general  farther  than  a  transient  letter  of  in. 
troduction,  volunteered  by  an  English  friend  whom  we  met 
in  Egypt,  yet  such  is  the  unbounded  hospitality  of  the  con- 
sul and  his  lady,  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  take  a  single 
meal  or  to  sleep  in  our  own  house.  Their  beautiful  Ara- 
bians are  always  at  our  service  whenever  we  desire  to  take 
a  ride  in  the  environs.  This  courtesy  to  strangers  would 
be  appreciated  as  it  merits  in  any  country  ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  value  of  the  obligation  in  these  regions 
of  privation  and  discomfort. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Damascus  as  a 
city  ;  in  general  effect,  extent,  and  populousness,  it  exceeds 
any  other  capital  in  the  East  after  Constantinople  (contain- 
ing 150,000  inhabitants) ;  yet  in  its  details  it  is  remarka- 
bly deficient  in  objects  of  interest  for  the  traveller.  Its 
mosques  are  far  from  being  elegant  and  imposing,  and  there 
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are  no  palaces  worthy  the  name.  The  private  residen- 
ces of  the  wealthy  are  agreeable  specimens  of  Oriental  lux- 
ury and  taste  within,  while  without  they  attract  no  notice. 
This  arises  from  the  oppression  and  cupidity  of  those  who 
have  so  long  ruled  this  favoured  land  with  an  iron  rod.  No 
person  is  safe  in  making  an  outward  show  of  wealth. 

The  principal  attraction  of  Damascus  is  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  delicious  gardens  in  the 
world.  And  what  most  interests  travellers  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  walking  in  the  streets  of  a  city  older  than  Nineveh, 
and  contemporary  with  Babylon  and  Thebes  ;  a  city  which, 
from  its  peculiar  local  situation  and  extraordinary  physical 
advantages,  must  continue  a  place  of  importance  to  the  end 
of  time. 

The  gentlemen  have  just  communicated  to  me  a  very  un- 
pleasant piece  of  intelligence.  We  are  informed  that  the 
plague  has  broken  out  along  the  coast,  where  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  embark  in  a  few  days  for  the  west.  As  I  said 
before,  we  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  fresh  animals  in  order 
to  go  north,  or  we  might  make  our  escape  in  that  direction. 
We  are  as  completely  cornered  as  we  were  last  winter  at 
Moscow  ;  there  was  no  plague  there,  but  it  was  a  plaguy 
bad  business  to  have  a  thousand  miles  of  unbroken  snow- 
drift to  wade  through. 

To  go  back  is  a  thing  we  have  not  yet  submitted  to  ;  nor 
shall  we  do  it  now,  so  long  as  we  can  brace  our  nerves 
against  this  and  similar  difficulties.  We  have  often  been 
accidentally  among  the  plague,  and  did  not  mind  it ;  but  to 
run  into  it  with  eyes  open  is  what  we  have  never  yet  been 
called  upon  to  do.  If  we  could  only  get  to  the  north  of  the 
Taurus  range  of  mountains,  we  could  there  find  plenty  of 
horses  to  take  us  to  Constantinople,  thereby  avoiding  the 
present  impending  danger.  To  stay  here  would  only  be  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  disagreeable  visiter  ;  so  there  is  no 
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alternative  left  but  to  run  through  or  "  fly  to  Araby ;"  we 
will  leave  the  last  for  the  "  gineral"  as  his  dernier  resort. 
We  have  determined  to  leave  here  at  once,  and  steal  a 
march  upon  the  enemy  ere  he  shall  gain  a  strong  foothold 
in  the  country.  We  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  some  sort  of 
vessel  upon  the  coast,  and  get  out  of  the  East  as  soon  as 
possible.  With  this  view  we  shall  despatch  a  courier  to 
Beyrout  in  one  hour  hence,  to  have  a  vessel  engaged  to 
meet  us  on  some  part  of  the  coast  where  it  may  be  safe  for 
us  to  approach.  We  will  arrange  a  rendezvous  with  him 
at  Mount  Lebanon,  when  we  shall  learn  what  our  future 
movements  are  to  be. 

Now  I  must  leave  you  again,  that  I  may  set  my  house  in 
order  for  our  departure,  which  is  determined  on  for  to-mor- 
row morning.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  leave  this 
earthly  paradise,  where  I  flattered  myself  that  I  should  be 
permitted  to  remain  for  a  few  weeks  longer.  Besides,  this 
sudden  interruption  will  prevent  me  from  giving  you  such 
interesting  details  as  I  have  omitted  while  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  had  plenty  of  leisure  before  me. 

Where  my  next  will  be  from  I  cannot  say  ;  but  before 
we  reach  the  coast  we  shall  visit  Balbec,  CcbIo  Syria,  Mount 
Lebanon,  and   the  cedars  of  Solomon  ;    some  account  of 
which  I  may  be  able  to  give  when  I  next  address  you. 

The  same  Providence  which  has  guided  and  protected  us 
so  far  will,  I  hope,  continue  to  watch  over  and  direct  us  in 
safety  through  the  perils  we  have  yet  before  us. 

As  soon  as  I  reach  the  coast  I  will  write  you  again ;  till 
then,  adieu. 
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Life  in  Damascus. — Modern  Patriarchs. — An  Oriental  Hareem. — Departure 
of  the  Moulah's  Caiavan. — Adieu  to  Damascus. — Plagues  of  a  Caravan. 
— A  narrow  Escape. — Another  Alarm. — A  Night  Adventure. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon, . 

Although  I  have  but  little  to  say  to  you  at  this  time,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  inditing  a  short  epistle  beneath  the 
wide-spreading  boughs  of  the  Cedars  of  Solomon. 

Before  I  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the  route  we  took  from 
Damascus  hither,  I  will  return  with  you  to  that  city,  in  and 
around  which  I  ever  delight  to  linger. 

A  day  or  two  previous  to  our  hurried  departure,  our  amiable 

hostess,  Mrs.  F ,  introduced  me  to  the  families  of  some 

of  the  most  distinguished  residents  of  the  place,  by  which 
means  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  a  truly  Oriental  menage.  A  hareem  in  the  East 
varies  but  little  from  those  of  Western  Turkey,  the  differ- 
ence consisting  merely  in  the  more  Oriental  style  of  the 
houses,  and  their  furniture,  and  in  the  more  varied  shades 
of  colour  of  the  fair  inmates,  whose  complexions  here  are 
of  every  hue,  "from  snowy  white  to  sooty." 

Having  elsewhere  described  to  you  a  Turkish  hareem,  I 
will  only  advert  here  to  a  few  particulars,  peculiar  to  those 
I  visited  at  Damascus. 

The  family  of  one  of  the  Arab  grandees  had  been  pre- 
viously apprized  of  our  visit,  and  were  prepared  to  receive 
us.  The  custom  of  all  Oriental  countries  rigidly  prescribes, 
that  whenever  the  female  portion  of  a  family  expect  visiters 
(female,  of  course),  the  "  lords  of  creation"  must,  for  the 
time,  absent  themselves  from  home,  or  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  own  apartments  :  nor  does  the  Pharaoh  or  Solomon 
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of  the  mansion  dare  so  much  as  to  venture  a  stolen  peep 
into  his  own  sanctum  sanctorum  during  such  visits,  should 
they  continue  for  a  whole  day.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
expected  visiters  were  ladies  of  Frankistan,  who,  not  so 
chary  of  their  charms  as  Eastern  dames,  never  go  veiled  ; 
nor  is  it  considered  in  them  a  breach  of  decorum  to  appear 
in  public  with  the  female  face  divine  as  exposed  and  radiant 
as  the  countenance  of  Isis.  My  companion  and  hostess, 
being  a  fine  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  beauty,  served  as  a 
shield  to  protect  me  from  the  artillery  of  eyes,  planted  at 
the  corner  of  every  street  through  which  we  rode. 

I  had  been  presented  to  the  lord  of  one  of  the  mansions 
we  visited  at  the  dinner  party,  a  few  days  previous.  Mrs. 
F.  and  myself  dismounted  at  his  gate,  where  servants  were 
in  waiting  to  receive  us.  Passing  the  small,  obscure,  and 
designedly  mean  outer  court,  we  were  ushered  into  a  luxu. 
rious  garden.  While  passing  through  its  groves,  and  Usten- 
ing  to  the  sweet  murmur  of  its  delicious  fountains,  a  slave 
was  occupied  in  collecting  a  splendid  bouquet  of  flowers  for 
each  of  us. 

We  were  then  conducted  into  the  great  hall,  or  "  Atrium." 
Here  we  found  the  superb  Lucullus  of  this  splendid  villa  seat- 
ed on  a  rich  divan,  surrounded  by  some  male  friends,  who 
had  either  assembled  on  a  casual  visit,  or  had  been  invited 
to  see  the  Frank  lady  from  the  New  World.  They  all  rose 
and  made  us  a  profound  salaam.  We  were  requested  to 
seat  ourselves  in  the  place  of  honour  at  the  corner  of  the 
apartment. 

Immediately,  pipes  and  coffee  were  introduced,  as  usual ; 
then  commenced  a  series  of  questions  and  compliments,  all  of 
which  were  interpreted  for  me  by  my  accomplished  cicerone 
companion. 

In  one  particular,  this  was  the  most  extraordinary  and  im- 
pressive scene  I  have  encountered  in  the  East,  though  one 
of  eveiy-day  occurrence  in  Damascus^, 
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While  passing  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  one  is 
every  moment  called  upon  to  observe  and  admire  the  very 
peculiar  head  and  physiognomy  of  some  venerable  old  man, 
the  very  counterpart  of  "  those  of  ancient  days,"  who  once 
walked  these  same  pavements.  Although  this  is  of  such 
frequent  occurrence,  yet  one  is  often  startled  at  the  extra- 
ordinary resemblance  of  some  of  these  venerable  heads  to 
those  delineated  in  the  thousand  and  one  Scriptural  paintings 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  preserved  in  the  galleries  through- 
out all  Europe.  Turbans  of  Oriental  stuffs  overshadow  the 
radiant  countenance  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Snowy  beards, 
reaching  almost  down  to  the  girdle,  finish  these  superb  heads. 

The  person  is  enveloped  in  long  flowing  robes  of  the  pe- 
culiar manufactures  of  the  East. 

There  is  not  a  patriarch  or  prophet  of  the  ancient  days, 
or  an  apostle,  disciple,  or  saint  of  later  times,  with  whose 
fancied  portraits  one  has  become  so  familiar  through  the 
Italian  masters,  whom  one  does  not  meet,  I  might  almost  say, 
in  propia  persona,  in  the  streets  of  Damascus. 

At  one  time,  old  Father  Abraham  is  seen  riding  by  on  his 
mule,  and  "  his  eldest  servant  of  his  house"  leaning  on 
his  staff  beside  his  kneeling  camels  at  the  fountain  of  "  the 
city  of  Nahor  ;"  and  Rebecca, "  with  a  pitcher  on  her  shoul- 
der," "  giving  him  drink,"  is  personified  in  a  beautiful  Syrian 
Christian  girl,  whose  unveiled  countenance  is  the  admiration 
of  every  beholder. 

Again,  in  the  proud  bearing  and  noble  port  of  a  grand 
mufti  of  the  Moslem  law,  one  sees  the  counterpart  of  a 
member  of  the  sacred  Sanhedrim  of  Jewry.  Frequently 
one  passes  by  an  aged  and  pious  priest  of  the  mosque  (for 
in  all  sects  and  creeds  under  heaven  there  are  conscientious, 
good,  and  pious  men),  and  under  his  modest  mien  and  simple 
garb  one  can  fancy  a  follower  of  "  the  meek  and  lowly  Je- 
sus," a  John,  a  Simon  Peter,  or  St.  Paul.  These  are  what 
one  meets  with  at  all  hours  in  the  streets;  but  when  these 
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Orientals  of  the  higher  orders  repair  to  their  homes,  there, 
under  the  protection  of  their  own  sacred  Penates,  they  in- 
dulge in  all  the  luxury  of  eastern  climes,  as  well  in  their 
splendid  attire  as  in  all  the  other  appliances  of  Oriental  in- 
dulgence. 

The  gentlemen  present  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  were 
more  elegantly  dressed  (according  to  the  peculiar  style  of 
the  country)  than  any  I  had  before  seen  in  the  East.  The 
servants  and  slaves  were  alike  attired  in  their  gala  costume. 
The  pipes  and  coffee  stands  were  of  the  most  costly  descrip- 
tion, and  the  carpets  spread  for  us  were  of  the  richest  Per- 
sian manufacture. 

It  doubtless  would  require  some  little  effort  of  imagination 
to  fancy  this  divan  of  Orientals  as  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  a  council  of  seers  at  the  court  of  Sardanapalus  or  Solo- 
mon ;  yet  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  true  por- 
traits of  those  ancient  heads  had  been  transmitted  down  to 
our  day,  they  would  be  found  complete  prototypes  of  the 
present  race  of  Damascene  sages. 

After  a  short  conversation  and  one  pipe,  we  were  con- 
ducted into  the  ladies'  apartments.  These  we  found  not  to 
vary  materially  from  those  described  to  you  before  in  the 
Turkish  hareem.  Here,  however,  the  number  of  ladies  far 
exceeded  that  in  the  former  instance,  and  included  repre- 
sentatives of  all  countries,  from  the  snowy  peaks  of  Cauca- 
sus to  the  black  alluvial  plains  of  Darfur  and  Fezzan. 
Some  of  the  older  ones  were  as  ugly  as  were  some  of  the 
younger  Georgians  remarkably  beautiful.     But 

"  The  light  of  the  hareem,  the  young  Nourmahal," 

was  in  this  instance  represented  by  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Ham,  whose  complexion  vied  in  depth  of  colour  and  brill- 
iancy of  polish  with  the  ebony  of  her  own  native  forests  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Tschad. 

She  had  but  lately  been  installed  in  the  high  office  of  queen 
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of  the  hareem,  and  was  decked  with  as  many  jewels  as  the 
former  sovereign  of  her  country,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  when 
she  came  greeting  to  King  Solomon.  If  orient  pearls  are 
becoming  to  the  snowy  complexions  of  the  daughters  of 
Japhet,  I  assure  you  they  lose  nothing  by  being  thus  set  in 
jet. 

One  peculiarity  which  attaches  to  this  plural  system  in 
domestic  economy  (as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone),  is 
that  seniority  gives  precedence  to  minority.  Although  the 
matron  who  reigned  twenty  years  ago  is  not  absolutely 
subservient  in  all  respects  to  her  who  has  been  enthroned 
but  twenty  days,  yet  the  latter,  presuming  upon  her  unrivalled 
power,  treats  all  her  predecessors  with  the  most  supercilious 
hauteur  and  unbounded  arrogance,  which  they  frequently 
resent,  and  hence  those  intestine  broils  which  shake  this 
impenum  in  imperio  to  its  very  centre,  resulting  in  broken 
heads,  broken  mirrors,  tattered  shawls,  and  rent  robes,  all 
swimming  in  rivers  of  essences  from  shattered  bottles  and 
overturned  vases. 

A  quietus  is  generally  given  to  all  this  iintamarre  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor  deputing  a  platoon  of  bamboos  to  quell 
the  rioters. 

In  the  present  instance,  all  the  fair  inmates  of  the  mansion 
were  upon  their  good  behaviour,  and  our  reception  was  ex- 
tremely cordial.  My  Frank  dress  amused  them  as  much 
as  theirs  did  me.  One  of  the  Georgians  insisted  that  we 
should  exchange  costumes  for  a  while,  which  I  acceded  to 
for  the  amusement  of  all.  Every  sort  of  refreshment  pe- 
culiar  to  the  country  was  served  by  female  slaves,  all  pre- 
pared by  the  ladies  themselves  ;  among  which  were  con- 
fections prepared  from  rose  leaves;  a  white,  transparent, 
semisolid  jelly,  made  of  the  juice  of  grapes ;  apricots  dried 
and  pressed,  with  cakes  and  sorbets.  The  liquids  were  cool- 
ed  with  snow  brought  from  Mount  Hefmon. 

After  the  refreshments  were  disposed  of,  we  were  desired 
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to  walk  into  a  small  inner  garden,  or,  as  the  ancient  Romans 
would  call  it,  the  Xystus  of  the  mansion,  where  the  ladies  take 
exercise  and  cultivate  a  few  flowers.  The  Oriental  ladies 
are  extremely  fond  of  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs.  The 
dahlia  has  just  been  introduced  from  England  by  Mrs.  F., 
and  all  Damascus  is  in  ecstasies  with  it.  She  gave  some 
of  the  plants  to  the  moulah,  who  has  undertaken  to  trans- 
port them  in  pots,  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  all  the  way  to 
Mesched,  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Apropos  of  the  moulah,  I 
saw  the  departure  of  his  caravan  from  Damascus. 

The  manner  in  which  he  transported  his  two  pairs  of 
wives  was  curious  enough.  Two  large  Bactrian  camels 
had  each  a  pair  of  great  panniers  hung  one  on  either  side ; 
in  each  of  these  he  popped  one  of  the  ladies,  who  sitting 
down  d  la  Turc,  only  her  head  was  to  be  seen  above  the 
wicker  basket,  just  as  I  have  seen  sheep  and  calves  going  to 
market  in  the  donkey's  panniers  of  the  Swiss. 

To  return  to  our  ladies  of  the  hareem.  After  some  time 
passed  in  the  parterre,  we  again  repaired  to  the  apartments, 
where  they  appeared  to  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  and 
explaining  to  me  all  the  arrangements  of  their  menage. 
They  brought  out  all  their  superb  dresses  and  jewels,  which 
I  took  care  not  to  admire  over-much,  for  fear  of  having  some 
of  the  useless  things  presented  to  me,  a  compliment  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  respond  to  by  divers  presents  in  return, 
which  the  now  exhausted  state  of  my  stores  would  not  enable 
me  to  offer. 

Let  us  now  bid  adieu  for  ever  to  "  El  Sham,"  the  city  of 
Shem. 

My  last  letter  left  me  hurriedly  chasing  my  stray  traps 
into  my  portmanteaux  and  boxes,  to  be  ready  for  an  early 
start  on  the  morrow.  We  afterward  took  leave  of  our  very 
kind  and  obliging  friends,  and  retired  early,  in  order  to  rise 
with  the  dawn  ;  but  what  good  issue  our  matinal  exertion  re- 
suited  in,  we  shall  see. 
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In  making  a  caravan  expedition,  where  one  has  so  many 
persons  and  animals  to  do  with,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an 
early  start  (after  a  few  days'  repose),  do  what  one  may 
the  day  previous  to  ensure  it. 

When  making  a  start  from  any  city,  we  have  heretofore 
found  that  we  could  not  get  beyond  the  walls  until  after- 
noon. The  stupid  moukres  forget  what  packages  went  to- 
gether before ;  and  then  there  is  such  a  weighing,  measuring 
and  pairing,  loading  and  unloading,  that  the  sumpter  mules 
Bre  not  ready  until  near  ten  o'clock.  Besides,  there  being 
several  owners  to  the  different  animals,  and  all  the  various 
animals  of  unequal  strength,  and  in  better  or  worse  condi- 
tion, loud  and  fierce  quarrels  ensue  among  the  many  mas- 
ters, until  Giovanni,  with  his  bamboo,  settles  the  matter  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  ;  the  latter,  by  this  time, 
having  just  got  back  to  camp  from  a  foray  among  the  bazars 
in  search  of  a  private  stock  of  aqua  vita,  tobacco,  &c. ; 
also,  some  trifles  for  his  fair  acquaintances  in  Stamboul. 

Francois  and  the  young  urchin  Selim  were  so  full  of 
speculations  that  they  did  not  make  their  appearance  until 
noon.  By  this  time,  all  things  being  ready,  we  started  ;  but, 
before  we  arrived  at  the  city  gates,  a  few  old  shoes  were 
knocked  from  off  the  feet  of  the  mules,  so  we  all  brought 
up  again  at  the  farrier's  shop.  Two  hours  more  were  lost 
in  this  way,  at  the  end  of  which  time  not  a  moukre  was  to 
be  seen.  They  had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  where. 
The  gentlemen  ordered  a  general  battue  among  the  kaffijees* 
and  kiebobjees'  shops,  where  the  delinquents  were  all  found 
feasting  and  smoking. 

At  last  we  cleared  the  walls,  and  another  hour  served  to 
place  us  in  the  open  desert  beyond  the  gardens. 

We  soon  began  to  ascend  the  first  spur  of  the  Anti-Le- 
banon,  and  attained  the  point  whence  Mohammed  viewed 
the  terrestrial  paradise  which  I  have  before  described  to 
you.     The  valley  of  the  Pharpar  opens  upon  the  plain  to 
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the  north  of  where  we  ascended  the  spur.  Our  road  then 
descended  to  the  border  of  the  river,  and,  by  the  time  we 
reached  it,  the  sun  had  set,  and  we  encamped  for  the  night 
beside  the  Pharpar,  the  river  of  Damascus.  The  Abana  takes 
its  rise  still  farther  north. 

We  were  informed  that  we  should  have  a  long  ride  the  next 
day  if  we  desired  to  reach  Balbec.  This  time  we  suc- 
ceeded in  making  an  early  start,  and  followed  up  the  valley 
of  the  Pharpar  to  its  source. 

An  incident  occurred  on  starting  that  morning,  which 
came  near  proving  fatal  to  one  or  all  three  of  us. 

Among  our  arms  is  a  double-barrelled  fowling-piece. 
This  is  always  kept  charged  ;  one  barrel  with  shot,  for  birds  ; 
the  other  with  ball,  for  gazelles  or  other  animals.  It  is  al- 
ways under  the  care  of  Giovanni.  After  he  had  mounted, 
he  had  some  arrangements  to  make  about  his  saddle  gear, 
and  for  the  moment  placed  the  gun  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  moukres,  who  was  on  foot.  The  latter,  thinking  that  one 
of  the  sumpter  mules  could  carry  it  better  than  himself, 
shoved  it,  muzzle  first,  under  the  cord  by  which  the  loading 
is  secured  to  the  animal's  saddle.  The  act  of  running  the 
gun  under  the  cord  placed  the  lock  in  such  a  position  that 
the  least  jar  would  discharge  one  or  both  barrels. 

We  had  remained  behind  in  order  to  urge  on  the  last  Hn- 
gerers  about  our  camp-fires  ;  and,  when  that  was  accom- 
plished, we  rode  along  the  line  towards  the  front  (all  cara- 
vans  travel  "  Indian-file").  We  had  passed  all  the  mules 
except  the  leader,  on  which  was  the  gun  ;  and  were  just 
about  resuming  the  path  in  front  of  the  line,  when,  by  the 
mule  stumbling,  one  of  the  barrels  was  discharged.  The 
ball  took  off  the  ear  of  the  mule,  passed  above  the  head  of 
the  boy  who  was  leading  him,  and  would  have  passed  through 
the  bodies  of  any  two  or  three  persons  who  might  have  been 
in  front. 

The  latter  would  have  been  our  case  had  the  gun  been 
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discharged  twenty  seconds  later.  This  incident  gave  us 
cause  for  much  serious  reflection ;  for,  ever  since  we  left 
Paris,  we  have  had  so  many  manifestations  of  a  controlling 
Providence  interposing  in  our  behalf,  when  dangers  have 
assailed  us,  that  we  have  often  inquired  of  each  other  if  we 
have  done  sufficient  to  merit  so  much  favour,  or  if  our  un- 
worthiness  may  not,  sooner  or  later,  cause  this  protection  to 
be  withdrawn. 

After  a  tedious  and  toilsome  climb,  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  summit  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  whence  we  had  a  fine  view 
over  the  vast  plains  of  CobIo  Syria,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  stretching  far  away  to  the  north  and 
south. 

Descending  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  well-beaten  path  leading  north,  directly  to 
Balbec.  We  gave  orders  for  our  caravan  to  follow  on,  and 
we  rode  off  in  advance  of  it.  We  found  that  we  either  had 
been  deceived  as  to  the  distance,  or  had  overrated  the  strength 
of  our  animals ;  for  night  overtook  us  before  we  had  ac- 
complished what  we  had  laid  out  to  do  in  the  morning. 
We  selected  a  site  for  our  camp,  and,  while  waiting  for  our 
caravan  to  come  up,  Giovanni  rode  forward  to  an  eminence, 
and  declared  to  us  that  he  could  see  the  temples  close  be- 
neath it. 

We  were  tempted  to  go  forward,  and  got  ourselves  into 
a  serious  dilemma,  for  we  were  soon  enveloped  in  such  total 
darkness  that  we  could  not  see  our  horses'  heads.  Their 
feet  began  to  give  notice  of  a  stream  before  us  ;  I  could  go 
no  farther.  The  gentlemen  thought  they  saw  a  light  a  short 
distance  ahead.  Myself  and  husband  dismounted,  while  Mr. 
R.  and  Giovanni  rode  forward  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  our 
position.  After  they  had  been  gone  a  short  time,  my  hus- 
band's horse  slipped  his  bridle  and  ran  off,  putting  in  jeop- 
ardy saddle,  carpet,  cloak,  holsters,  and  pistols,  by  the  ani- 
mal's rolling  (as  is  their  custom  at  night),  or  by  his  stray- 

VoL.  IL— Q 
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ing  away  where  he  might  be  robbed.  Such  articles  are  not 
to  be  replaced  in  these  regions  ;  so,  without  reflecting  on  our 
lone  situation,  my  husband  followed  after  the  horse  by  the 
sound  of  his  retreating  steps.  After  I  was  thus  left  alone, 
I  heard  footsteps  approaching  ;  I  called  out,  and  had  no  re- 
ply. I  called  again,  when  a  voice  answered  in  Arabic. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  travelling,  I  was 
seized  with  a  panic  (the  camel  affair  in  Palestine  was  only 
a  sudden  fright).  My  first  impulse  was  to  draw  out  both 
my  pistols  and  arm  them.  The  footsteps  were  heard  close 
to  me  ;  to  fire  at  random  would  have  been  to  throw  away 
my  only  protection  in  case  of  attack.  My  groundless  fears 
were,  however,  soon  relieved  by  a  cow  passing  along  the 
path,  driven  by  a  peasant,  who,  as  he  came  up  to  me,  said, 
Salaam  liowajali,  and  quietly  passed  on  in  the  track  of  his 
beast. 

After  a  fruitless  search  for  his  horse,  which  he  had  followed 
nearly  a  mile  (supposing  that  the  others  would  not  be  ab- 
sent more  than  five  minutes),  my  husband  gave  up  the  pur- 
suit, and  thought  about  returning  to  where  he  had  left  me. 
This  was  no  easy  matter  in  the  dark.  He  called  out,  but 
his  voice  could  not  reach  me.  Fortunately,  he  stumbled 
into  the  brook  by  which  I  stood,  and  following  this,  he  was 
soon  again  beside  me. 

Mr.  R.  and  Giovanni  returned  about  the  same  time,  with- 
out making  any  other  discovery  than  that  we  must  bivouac 
for  the  night  where  we  were  ;  for,  it  being  so  long  past  the 
time  when  our  caravan  should  have  overtaken  us,  we  con- 
cluded they  must  have  got  off  the  road.  Carpets  were  soon 
spread,  and  a  few  biscuits  which  remained  in  the  bottom  of 
our  lunch-basket  were  shared  round  for  our  supper,  the 
brook  furnishing  delightful  cold  tea,  according  to  the  Graham 
gastronomic  manual.  With  saddles  for  pillows  and  cloaks 
for  covering,  we  were  preparing  to  take  our  al  fresco  nap 
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on  the  Syrian  plain,  or  amuse  ourselves  in  studying  Chal- 
dean mysteries  in  the  star-spangled  canopy  above  us. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  we  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol  to 
the  south  of  us,  to  which  we  replied  in  the  same  strain  :  im- 
mediately after,  our  caravan  came  up,  having  got  off  the 
track,  by  which  they  had  lost  much  time  before  they  were 
put  right  by  a  peasant,  who  guided  them  to  us.  Lanterns 
were  lighted,  and  a  bright  blaze  of  dried  thistles  exposed  to 
view  a  piece  of  ground  covered  with  stones.  After  some 
time  spent  in  clearing  away  this  rubbish,  our  tent  was 
pitched.  By  ten  o'clock  we  were  comfortably  seated  round 
our  table,  enjoying  a  much  better  meal  than  most  of  the  road 
inns  in  Europe  or  America  set  before  hungry  travellers.  1 
had  been  this  day  fourteen  hours  in  the  saddle,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  fatigue  consequent  upon  so  long  and  toilsome  a  ride, 
the  morning  fright  and  the  evening  panic  made  me  appre- 
ciate the  comforts  of  an  in-door  bed  far  higher  than  the  aiiy 
lodgings  we  had  at  first  taken  possession  of. 

Our  excellent  meal  being  discussed,  all  our  fatigues  and 
anxieties  were  soon  drowned  in  a  cup  of  delicious  hyson. 
The  good  book  then  claimed  its  usual  half  hour  ;  and  after 
several  chapters  appropriate  to  the  locality  had  been  read, 
we  retired  for  the  night. 

I  will  here  leave  you,  as  our  time  is  up  at  the  Cedars,  and 
we  have  a  short  distance  to  ride  in  order  to  reach  our  en- 
campment for  this  night.  We  arrived  here  quite  early  this 
morning,  and  have  passed  a  delightful  day  under  the  shade 
of  the  mighty  trees  of  Solomon,  which  I  will  describe  to 
you  in  a  future  letter  from  Beyrout.  The  messenger  we 
sent  down  to  the  coast  has  met  us  here,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, and  we  find  we  can  approach  the  coast  v/ith  lit- 
tle danger,  by  taking  the  necessary  quarantine  precautions. 
Au  revoir. 
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LETTER  XXXVI. 

Arrival  at  Beyrout. — An  Army  ofWorsliippers. — Arab  Steeds. — Temple  of 
the  Sun. — Ascent  of  Mount  Lebanon. — Cedars  of  Lebanon.— Village  of 
Eden. —  Singular  Cavern. — Gebal.  —  Approach  to  Beyrout.  —  General 
Character  of  Palestine. — Tour  of  the  Holy  Land  completed. 

Beyrout, . 

Before  I  resume  my  account  of  our  route  to  this  place, 
I  will  merely  remark,  that  we  are  now  safely  encamped 
near  the  seashore,  on  a  fine  bluff,  and  protected  from  the 
sun  by  a  grove  of  locust-trees.  We  are  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  and  keep  up  a  strict  quarantine. 

What  plague  there  is  here  is  confined  to  the  houses  in  the 
very  same  garden  where  we  performed  our  quarantine 
when  we  first  arrived  in  Syria;  and  as  we  rode  by  it,  on 
our  way  hither,  we  saw  a  cordon  sanitaire,  composed  of 
Egyptian  troops,  drawn  round  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
communication  between  the  inmates  of  those  houses  and 
their  friends  without  the  infected  district.  What  a  singular 
position  we  are  in  !  We  keep  quarantine  against  the  town, 
and  the  authorities  keep  guard  over  us.  The  latter  pre- 
caution is  necessary,  as  we  have  called  on  them  to  give  us 
a  clean  bill  of  health  when  our  vessel  shall  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive us.  We  have  chartered  a  brig  to  take  us  to  Smyrna 
(touching  where  we  like).  She  has  just  arrived  here  in 
ballast,  and  has  not  had  any  communication  with  the  shore; 
she  is,  therefore,  fortunately,  not  yet"m  contujnacia." 

We  must  remain  here  for  a  day  or  two  more,  in  order 
that  our  chef  may  get  his  supplies  of  provisions  from  the 
country  for  our  voyage. 

Enfin !  here  we  are  among  the  plague  again  ;  but  if  the 
usual  precautions  of  water-tubs  for  purifying  our  provisions, 
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smoke-boxes  for  our  letters,  and  bayonets  to  keep  us  in 
order,  are  any  protection,  we  are  supplied  at  all  points. 

We  will  now  return  to  our  encampment  near  Balbec. 
It  was  a  beautiful  morning  when,  from  an  eminence,  we 
first  descried  the  god  of  day  just  rising  over  the  crest  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  and  darting  his  first  rays  on  the  magnificent 
colonnade  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  Had  that  splendid 
monument  now  stood  in  its  accustomed  loneliness,  it  might 
have  required  some  effort  of  imagination  to  repeople  its 
lofty  portals  with  the  multitudes  of  devotees  who  formerly 
flocked  thither  to  hail  each  diurnal  appearance  of  their  di. 
vinity.  But,  so  far  from  seeing  a  ruin  in  a  desert,  we  were 
scarcely  able  to  believe  our  senses,  when  we  beheld  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  surrounding  this  once  proud  pagan 
temple,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  rising  sun,  and 
their  hands  stretched  forth  in  seeming  adoration  of  the  bright 
luminary  before  them.  The  swell  of  voices  that  came  up 
to  us,  increasing,  together  with  the  incessant  prostrations 
and  genuflexions  of  the  multitude,  could  easily  be  mistaken 
for  those  of  a  nation  of  Guebres  at  their  morning  orisons. 
Besides,  their  extremely  diversified  and  truly  Oriental  cos- 
tumes seemed  to  give  such  a  reality  to  the  scene,  that  the 
beautiful  story  of  the  fire-worshippers  came  forcibly  to  my 
mind. 

This  was  the  most  singular  and  impressive  scene  I  had 
ever  beheld,  simply  from  its  bearing  such  an  exact  resem- 
blance to  what  must  have  been  daily  seen  on  this  spot  when 
the  sun  was  here  worshipped  by  countless  thousands,  in  ages 
long  past. 

Before  us  stood  the  forest  of  columns,  and  the  beautiful 
ruins  of  Heliopolis  (the  city  of  the  Sun),  with  a  nation  en- 
gaged in  prayer  around  the  altars  of  her  sublime  temples. 

Beyond,  the  plain  was  covered  with  tents  and  pavilions, 
with  their  banners  and  oriflammes,  and  hundreds  of  gray 
Arab  war-steeds  arranged  in  lines  down  each  avenue,  their 

Q2 
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shrill  and  constant  neighing  adding  to  the  interest,  while  it 
detracted  not  from  the  solemnity  of  the  scene.  Farther  on, 
the  plain  of  Coelo  Syria  stretched  far  away  to  the  north, 
bounded  only  by  the  horizon. 

On  our  left,  the  cloud-capped  peaks  of  Lebanon,  and  on 
our  right,  the  now  full  round  orb  of  day,  riding  high  above 
the  Hermon. 

Nor  was  the  illusion  broken  until  our  Arab  servants  dis. 
mounted,  and,  turning  their  faces  also  to  the  holy  Kebla,  be. 
gan  their  morning  salutations  to  their  Prophet. 

The  actors  in  this  scene  of  apparent  enchantment  were 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  a  large  reserve  of  Ibraham 
Pacha's  army  of  Syria,  the  elite  of  his  splendid  cavalry, 
amounting  to  several  thousands. 

When  the  morning  prayer  had  ended,  the  Moslem  dra- 
goons dispersed  in  every  direction ;  and  when  we  reached 
the  camp,  we  were  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  full-blooded 
Arabian  led  horses,  being  exercised  by  their  grooms. 

These  beautiful  creatures  belong  to  the  superior  officers, 
who,  according  to  their  rank  or  wealth,  have  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  them,  merely  for  show  and  parade,  and  to 
be  led  before  them  on  state  occasions.  It  was  a  singular 
fact,  that  the  majority  of  them  were  gray. 

Although  these  creatures  are  so  extremely  docile,  yet 
they  appeared  to  have  a  violent  antipathy  to  the  vulgar 
horde  of  working  animals.  We  came  near  being  utterly 
destroyed  by  inadvertently  and  incautiously  riding  in  among 
them,  for  in  an  instant  their  heels  were  flying  about  our 
heads  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  exertions  of  the 
grooms,  and  the  utmost  celerity  on  our  part,  that  we  were 
enabled  to  get  without  the  reach  of  their  murderous  hoofs ; 
not,  however,  without  our  own  horses  receiving  some  injury. 

On  approaching  the  ruins,  the  first  object  which  arrested 
our  attention  was  a  portion  of  the  noble  colonnade  once  at- 
tached to  an  immense  temple,  now  quite  destroyed.     The 
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most  conspicuous  monument  was  the  great  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  which  is  of  Grecian  or  Roman  origin,  founded  upon  a 
mighty  substructure  of  much  earUer  date,  and  ascribed  to 
Solomon.  You  may  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  gi- 
gantic nature  of  these  foundations,  when  I  give  you  the  di- 
mensions of  the  huge  blocks  of  stone  on  which  part  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  temple  rests. 

We  measured  three  of  them,  and  found  them  together 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length !  Making  each  one 
sixty  feet  long,  by  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  as  many  deep. 
There  is  one  stone  still  lying  in  the  quarry  near  by,  much 
larger  than  the  above.  I  thought  the  great  unfinished  obe- 
lisk lying  in  the  quarry  at  Syene,  in  Egypt,  was  the  largest 
wrought  stone  in  the  world,  but  these  enormous  masses  far 
exceed  it  in  cubic  volume. 

Although  the  great  temple  at  Balbec  cannot  vie  in  mag- 
nitude with  most  of  the  larger  temples  of  Egypt,  yet  its 
chaste  and  beautiful  Grecian  style  of  architecture  makes  it 
a  much  more  pleasing  object  to  look  upon.  It  is  composed 
of  a  light-coloured  stone  ;  but  as  to  the  immense  quantity 
of  marbles  that  the  poet  Lamartine  saw  there,  they  must 
have  very  suddenly  and  unaccountably  disappeared,  for  my 
husband  carried  off  in  his  pocket  the  only  piece  of  marble 
that  we  could  find  among  all  the  ruins. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  temples  of  Balbec, 
for  you  must  be  perfectly  familiar  with  them  from  the  many 
prints  extant,  which  present  a  very  accurate  view  of  them. 
Besides  which,  all  modern  travellers  have  filled  pages  with 
descriptions  of  these  magnificent  ruins,  though  few  can  do 
justice  to  them.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  has  lately  visited 
Palmyra,  and  who  is  very  competent  to  decide  in  such  mat- 
ters, declared  to  us  that  there  was  nothing  there  at  all  to 
compare  with  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Balbec.  The  in- 
terest of  the  former  ruins  consists  in  the  great  extent  of  small 
columns,  and  the  widely  extended  ruins  in  the  midst  of  a 
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lonely  desert,  apart  from  the  very  interesting  history  of  the 
City  of  Palms. 

We  hovered  round  these  beautiful  ruins  during  most  of  the 
day,  and  then  took  our  departure  across  the  plain  towards 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  encamped  for  the  night  at  its  base. 

The  next  morning  found  us  struggling  up  the  steep  ac- 
clivity of  the  mountain,  and  in  a  very  few  hours  we  were 
at  the  summit.  The  lower  spurs  were  very  rugged  and 
precipitous  ;  but  it  was  in  climbing  the  main  mountain  that 
we  encountered  the  greatest  obstacles.  The  path  was  not 
only  very  steep  and  rough,  but  was  often  obstructed  with 
snow,  which  in  many  places  was  very  deep,  and  we  waded 
through  it  up  to  our  saddle-girths.  It  occupied  about  three 
hours  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  principal  mountain ;  but, 
the  moment  it  was  achieved,  we  were  amply  compensated 
for  the  toil  and  danger  of  the  ascent,  by  the  sight  of  the 
object  we  were  in  pursuit  of. 

The  tall  and  wide-spreading  Cedars  of  Lebanon  appear- 
ed in  the  north  at  no  great  distance  from  us,  while  the  west- 
ern aspect  exhibited  a  magnificent  display  of  mountain  sce^ 
jiery. 

We  pressed  onward,  and  before  noon  were  regaling  our- 
selves with  a  lunch  under  the  deep  shade  of  these  venera- 
ble relics  of  by-gone  ages.  The  area  occupied  by  these 
ancient  trees  is  about  ten  acres,  though  there  are  but  a  few 
trees  remaining  of  the  good  old  stock.  There  are,  however, 
a  considerable  number  of  lineal  descendants  standing  as  sen- 
tinels round  the  aged  trunks  of  their  ancestors.  There  is 
every  mark  of  very  great  antiquity  about  these  few  old  trees, 
though  they  still  seem  to  flourish,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous amputations  which  have  been  inflicted  on  them  by 
visiters  from  time  immemorial,  for  relics  to  carry  away,  and 
also  the  incisions  made  by  travellers,  who  have  fulfilled  what 
Chateaubriand  calls  one  of  their  pious  duties,  that  of  leaving 
jtheir  names  recorded  on  the  trunks.     Although  neither  of 
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our  party  performed  this  religious  act,  yet  we  have  borne 
away,  as  a  memorial  of  our  pilgrimage  to  this  sacred  grove, 
a  piece  of  the  one  which  appears  to  be  the  oldest  of  the 
tribe.  We  also  gathered  many  cones  containing  seed,  with 
the  intent  of  introducing  the  tree  into  the  New  World. 
These  trees  are  of  a  species  that  I  have  never  before  seen 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  They  appear  as  though  they  be- 
long  to  a  genus  between  the  pine  and  the  cedar,  and  the 
cone  exhibits  the  same  mixed  appearance.  Besides,  the 
sap,  oozing  out  of  a  wound  in  the  bark,  is  tinctured  with  a 
strong  resinous  principle,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  ce- 
dar  tribes.  There  are  eight  or  ten  of  the  veritable  old  stock 
remaining,  the  largest  of  which  are  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  feet  in  circumference  !  The  space  covered  by  the 
whole  grove  of  trees,  large  and  small,  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half. 

There  are  many  allusions  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  but  that  which  is  most  applicable  to  the  present 
instance  is  in  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  where  they 
are  spoken  of  as  "  the  trees  of  Eden,  the  choicest  and  best 
of  Lebanon."  The  district  of  country  in  which  they  stand 
is  still  called  Eden.  These  trees  are  remarkable  also  for 
their  large  growth  at  so  great  an  altitude  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  so  near  to  where  the  snow  lies  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  That  they  are  of  an  immense  age,  no  one  who 
has  ever  seen  them  pretends  to  doubt ;  and  some  very  learn- 
ed botanists  even  assert  their  belief  that  it  is  quite  possible, 
nay,  even  probable,  that  these  very  trees,  which  are  ten  feet 
in  diameter  of  solid  wood  (not  hollow  trees),  existed  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  and  are  therefore  religiously  preserved  as 
sacred  relics  of  the  once  great  "  forest  of  Lebanon."*  The 
Christians,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  maintained  a  strict 
guard  over  them  ;  and  a  convent  not  far  off  has  the  present 
charge  of  them. 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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We  found  millions  of  young  trees  just  sprouting  from  the 
seed,  but  they  never  attain  to  any  height,  as  they  are  im- 
mediately cropped  off  by  the  goats.  We,  however,  care- 
fully took  up  some  hundreds,  with  the  earth  about  their  roots, 
and  transplanted  them  in  boxes,  which  we  have  brought  so 
far  safely  to  this  place,  with  the  intention  of  taking  them  to 
Smyrna,  and  there  shipping  them  for  home. 

After  strolling  a  short  time  around  the  grove,  and  while 
the  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  their  botanical  acquisitions, 
I  passed  two  or  three  pleasant  hours  in  communing  with 
you,  as  my  last  letter  will  prove. 

We  afterward  took  leave  of  this  interesting  spot,  and 
wound  our  way  down  the  western  declivity  of  Lebanon,  by 
a  very  rough  and  precipitous  path,  to  the  village  of  Eden, 
which  is  most  beautifully  situated  on  a  cliff  that  overhangs 
an  immense  gorge  in  the  mountains,  and  surrounded  by  sce- 
nery of  the  most  grand  and  picturesque  description,  equal  to 
anything  I  had  seen  in  Switzerland.  Several  torrents  were 
rushing  down  the  mountain  sides,  tumbling  in  beautiful  cas- 
cades as  they  hurried  along  to  mingle  their  waters  with  the 
river  which  runs  through  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

While  on  the  top  of  Lebanon  we  found  the  temperature 
many  degrees  colder  than  in  the  plains  below,  and  the  con- 
trast was  still  more  striking  in  the  progress  of  vegetation. 
The  wheat,  which  in  the  plains  was  ripe  for  harvest,  had  not 
on  the  mountain  shot  into  ear,  and  we  saw  many  of  the  ear- 
liest spring  plants.  Indeed,  I  was  much  surprised  and  de- 
lighted to  find  so  great  a  number  and  such  beautiful  varieties 
of  flowers  growing  upon  the  most  rugged  peaks  of  the  mount- 
ain. Many  of  them  were  altogether  new  to  me,  and  would 
be  a  delightful  acquisition  to  our  gardens.  I  made  some 
collections  for  my  herbarium,  and  I  hope  one  day  or  other 
to  be  able  to  show  you  specimens  of  the  same  flowers  and 
plants,  among  which  the  man  of  all  wisdom,  King  Sobmon, 
was  so  fond  of  botanizing. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Eden  we  came  to 
the  silk-growing  country.  The  mulberries  were  growing 
most  luxuriantly. 

After  passing  Eden  we  pitched  our  tent  on  a  delightful 
spot,  which  seemed  as  if  formed  expressly  to  give  the  most 
beautiful  point  of  view  of  the  whole  valley  as  it  ran  off  to- 
wards the  sea. 

In  the  perpendicular  rock  which  formed  the  sides  of  this 
profound  gulf  are  numbers  of  artificial  grottoes,  formerly 
used  as  dwellings  by  the  army  of  anchorites  who  pervaded 
all  the  Eastern  world  during  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian 
era.  One  very  singular  natural  cavern  arrested  our  atten- 
tion, the  entrance  of  which  was  a  noble  arch  apparently  80 
feet  high,  with  a  span  of  20  feet.  In  the  interior  was  a 
beautiful  cascade  falling  50  or  60  feet  before  it  touched  the 
bottom,  and  then  rushing  in  a  torrent  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern.  This  is  the  vicinity  so  poetically  and  graphically 
described  by  Lamartine. 

We  left  this  garden  of  Eden  very  reluctantly  ;  we  could 
have  passed  many  delightful  days  in  it,  had  not  circum- 
stances forbidden  our  tarrying  by  the  way. 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  our  road  lay  among  the  mount- 
ains, over  paths  as  rough  and  precipitous  as  can  well  be 
conceived ;  many  times  there  was  scarcely  a  spot  for  our 
animals  to  place  their  feet  upon  without  incurring  the  dan- 
ger of  breaking  their  own  legs  or  our  necks. 

No  care  whatever  is  bestowed  upon  the  paths  in  this 
country.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  rendered  even  worse 
than  nature  made  them,  by  the  loose  stones  thrown  into  them 
from  the  cultivated  ground.  On  the  very  pinnacles  of  some 
of  the  highest  mountains,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the  most 
precipitous  rocks,  where  scarcely  seemed  space  for  an  ea- 
gle's nest,  or  footing  for  the  mountain  goat,  were  perched 
Catholic  convents,  of  which  it  is  said  there  are  several  hun-" 
dred  in  all  the  Lebanon  chain.     We  saw  many  grottoes  cut 
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in  the  rocks  at  giddy  and  fearful  heights  from  the  ground, 
affording  us  matter  of  as  much  astonishment  as  speculation, 
by  what  means  the  occupants  were  enabled  to  effect  their 
ingress  and  egress. 

We  rode  this  day  eleven  hours,  our  place  of  encampment 
being  regulated,  as  usual,  by  the  convenience  of  water, 
which  is  not  always  to  be  found  at  the  moment  most  desired. 
Sometimes  we  were  obliged  to  halt  much  earlier,  and  at 
others  to  prolong  our  rides  much  later  in  the  day,  than  was 
convenient  or  comfortable  for  us. 

Next  morning  we  reached  the  seashore  in  two  hours  af- 
ter starting,  and  the  road  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  lay 
along  the  coast,  over  the  same  stony  country  as  we  had 
been  travelling  through  for  some  days  past,  and  almost  im- 
passable for  man  or  horse. 

We  passed  through  the  town  of  "  Gebal,"  the  port  where 
Hiram  shipped  the  cedars  for  the  architectural  use  of  King 
Solomon. 

In  Ezekiel  xxvii.,  9,  the  inhabitants  of  Gebal  are  spoken 
of  as  skilled  in  ship-building.  We  noticed  a  number  of 
Egyptian  granite  columns  strewed  about  the  place,  which 
no  doubt  belonged  to  the  earlier  city. 

The  coast  scenery  which  we  passed  to-day  was  extreme, 
ly  beautiful.  We  rode  twelve  hours,  and,  not  being  able  to 
reach  Beyrout,  we  encamped  four  hours  distant  from  it,  im- 
mediately on  the  seashore. 

On  our  approach  to  Beyrout  we  sent  to  apprize  our  con- 
sul, Mr.  Chasseaud,  of  our  arrival,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  come  out  to  meet  us,  and  give  his  advice  as  to  our 
farther  proceedings.  He  came,  and  recommended  us  to  the 
place  where  we  are  now  encamped,  under  the  shade  of  that 
species  of  locust  which  produces  the  bean  or  fruit  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  as  the  husks 
of  which  the  swine  did  eat. 

No  doubt  you,  as  well  as  myself,  always  considered  these 
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**  husks"  as  being  the  same  thing  with  the  green  husks  of 
our  Indian  corn. 

This  bean  is  no  doubt  the  same  also  as  the  fruit  alluded 
to  in  scripture  by  the  name  of  locust  and  wild  honey.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  it  grow  in  the  East,  and  I  have  seen  car- 
goes of  it  going  to  Southern  Russia,  from  which  they  distil 

a  sort  of  brandy. 

:f.         ******** 

We  have  now  completed  our  tour  through  the  Holy  Land, 
The  time  occupied  has  been  about  two  months  from  the  day 
of  our  departure  from  Beyrout ;  and  you  will  have  perceiv- 
ed, by  my  preceding  letters  (if  they  all  ever  reach  you),  im- 
perfect as  they  are,  that  we  have  peiformed  the  journey  with 
all  due  diligence  and  very  effectually.  We  have  to  ac- 
knowledge the  favours  we  have  experienced  in  never  having 
been  detained  a  single  day  by  sickness,  nor  our  course  re- 
tarded by  weather ;  and,  besides,  the  wonder  is  that  we 
have  all  returned  safely  here  without  the  occurrence  of  some  v 
fatal  accident. 

We  can  truly  say,  with  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
that  we  have  encountered  "  perils  by  land,  perils  by  sea,  and 
perils  among  false  brethren."  And  we  have  escaped  "  the 
terror  by  night,  and  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day,  and  the 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness  ;'*  for  all  which  provi- 
dences our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  that  Su- 
preme Being  who  has  mercifully  afforded  them. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  through  Syria  and 
Palestine  is  mountainous  and  rocky,  a  great  proportion  of 
it  exhibiting  nothing  but  a  scene  of  dreary  desolation,  with 
occasional  tracts,  however,  of  beautiful  country.  There  are 
but  few  running  streams,  particularly  in  Palestine,  and  at 
this  season  of  the  year  but  little  water  of  any  kind.  Hence 
the  importance  that  has  always,  from  the  time  of  the  patri- 
archs down  to  the  present  day,  been  attached  to  the  wells 
and  cisterns ;  and  useless  or  disobedient  servants  have  al- 

VoL.  II.— R 
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ways  been  very  appositely  styled  "  Broken  cisterns  that  hold 
no  water."  The  country  possesses  no  forests  to  relieve  the 
eye  from  the  tedium  of  dwelling  continually  on  barren  hills. 

The  best  land  and  handsomest  country  that  came  under 
our  observation  was  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor,  or, 
say  from  the  upper  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  embracing 
Mount  Tabor,  and  extending  south  over  the  plains  of  Es- 
draelon  to  the  vicinity  of  Jezreel.  This  is  all  in  the  coun- 
try of  Galilee. 

In  Samaria  there  is  some  good  land,  but  it  struck  us  as 
very  singular,  that  throughout  most  of  Judea,  that  once  fa- 
voured land,  and  even  around  the  Holy  City  itself,  the  land 
is  the  poorest  in  all  the  country. 

The  principal  productions  of  the  soil,  where  it  is  now  cul- 
tivated, are  wheat,  barley,  lentils,  some  Indian  corn,  and  an 
abundance  of  melons  of  various  kinds.  Tobacco  is  culti- 
vated in  every  part,  and  is  as  essential  to  an  Arab  as  his 
food.  On  the  coast  of  Syria  there  are  very  extensive  plan- 
tations of  mulberry-trees  for  feeding  silk-worms,  and  large 
quantities  of  silk  are  made  and  exported. 

The  country  generally  is  thinly  populated,  and  much  even 
of  the  most  fertile  land  is  entirely  uncultivated.  The  peo- 
ple look  poor,  and  everywhere  are  seen  the  evidences  of  an 
oppressive  government. 

Intemperance  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  not  a  vice 
that  exists  in  this  country,  although  it  has  its  share  of  many 
others. 

If  we  are  none  the  better  for  having  made  this  tour  of  the 
Holy  Land,  I  hope  we  are  none  the  worse.  We  have  cer- 
tainly lost  nothing  but  a  little  time,  some  comforts,  and  a 
few  piastres  more  or  less.  As  regards  comforts,  we  have 
had  to  put  up  with  many  privations,  yet  very  few  persons 
have  probably  ever  made  the  same  tour  with  as  many  ad- 
vantages  as  we  carried  with  us.  No  pains  or  expense  were 
spared  by  the  gentlemen  to  make  my  position  as  comforta- 
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ble  as  possible.  Although  we  were  but  three  principals,  we 
never  had  less  than  ten  men  and  seventeen  horses,  and  often 
more. 

One  advantage  we  shall  derive  from  our  journey  ;  our 
future  readings  of  the  sacred  volume  will  be  made  much 
more  understandingly,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  our  greater 
edification. 

A  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  at  Mecca  con- 
fers on  a  Mussulman  the  title  of  hadji  ;  so  also  does  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  confer  the  same 
honour  on  a  Christian.  We  therefore  can  now  lay  claim 
to  the  title  of  Jiadjies. 

Our  vessel  will  be  ready  to  receive  us  in  a  day  or  two, 
when  we  shall  take  our  final  leave  of  the  coasts  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

On  what  coast  we  shall  next  be  driven,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say ;  but,  if  we  arrive  in  safety  at  Smyrna,  I  will 
there  again  address  you.  Until  that  perhaps  distant  period, 
I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 
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Gulf  of  Macri  (Asia  Minor), . 

When  I  wrote  you  last  from  Beyrout,  I  little  thought  that 
I  should  next  address  you  from  this  deserted  and  remote 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Circumstances,  however, 
which  I  will  hereafter  detail  to  you,  induced  us  to  make  a  port 
in  this  deep  and  dangerous  gulf,  and  land  upon  its  unhealthy 
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shores.  We  have,  however,  been  amply  repaid  for  our 
trouble  and  risk,  by  having  seen  that  which  modern  travel- 
lers (with  now  and  then  a  very  rare  exception)  have  totally 
neglected  or  overlooked.  We  are  encamped  amid  the  ruins 
of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
in  Asia,  the  city  of  Telmessus. 

In  order,  however,  to  continue  the  thread  of  my  narrative, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  revert  to  the  place  at  which 
my  last  letter  was  dated,  and  make  the  voyage  over  again 
to  this  place. 

I  wrote  to  you  last  from  our  encampment  on  the  seacoast 
near  Beyrout,  where  we  were  keeping  strict  quarantine. 
Through  the  kind  intervention  of  our  worthy  consul,  we 
were  enabled  to  find  a  vessel,  the  captain  of  which  came  to 
the  shore  in  his  boat,  and  landed  near  our  tent,  where  the  gen- 
tlemen had  an  interview  and  concluded  a  bargain  with  him. 

The  terms  of  the  charter  party  were,  that  the  Greek  brig 
St.  Pantaleone,  Captain  Comiano  Attanassio,  was  at  our  dis- 
posal, to  carry  us  and  our  equipage  to  Smyrna,  touching  at 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  other  islands  which  might  lie  in  our 
course.  The  compensation  to  be  two  hundred  and  thirty 
colonados  (Spanish  dollars),  and  whatever  backshee  we 
might  be  pleased  to  add,  the  captain  being  restricted  from 
taking  any  other  passengers  or  any  freight. 

Before  the  papers  were  signed,  we  of  course  desired  to 
have  a  little  nearer  view  of  our  new  floating  home  than 
that  which  our  telescope  afforded  us  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles.  We  obtained  permission  to  row  round  her  in  a  boat 
belonging  to  the  Sanita ;  but  were  not  permitted  to  board 
her  until  the  time  of  sailing.  All  the  satisfaction  that  we 
could  obtain  from  this  voyage  of  discovery  was,  that  the 
little  vessel  appeared  to  be  of  about  sixty  tons,  well  formed 
for  sailing,  and  tolerably  well  appointed  in  masts,  spars,  and 
rigging  ;  her  sails,  which  were  unfurled  for  our  inspection, 
appeared  new  and  sound.     She  was,  however,  too  light  to 
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be  in  good  sailing  trim,  and  we  directed  that  a  few  more 
boatloads  of  sand  ballast  should  be  brought  from  the  shore. 
The  captain  assured  us  that  he  had  a  full  supply  of  wood 
and  water,  besides  some  spare  sails  and  extra  compasses 
below  deck,  with  all  of  which  we  were  satisfied ;  and,  on 
our  return  to  land,  the  gentlemen  signed  the  charter  party, 
which  was  brought  to  us  by  a  clerk  of  the  consignee  of  the 
vessel. 

There  is  a  curious  precaution  taken  in  signing  papers  by 
persons  in  quarantine.  A  pane  of  glass  is  placed  upon  the 
paper  to  rest  the  hand  upon,  in  order  to  prevent  contact 
with  it. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  singular  case  which  occurred  here 
shortly  after  we  left  the  place  to  make  our  tour  in  the  inte- 
rior. 

While  we  were  in  quarantine,  in  the  garden  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  we  were  several  times  visited  by  a  young 
French  gentleman  who  was  connected  with  the  health  office. 
We  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him  from  his  friends 
in  Alexandria.  This  letter  could  not  be  opened  and  read 
by  him  without  the  precaution  of  taking  it  to  the  health  office 
in  a  tin  box,  and  then  having  it  regularly  smoked,  according 
to  law.  This  precaution,  however,  was  evaded  by  our 
opening  the  letter  for  him,  and  spreading  it  upon  the  ground, 
and  then  retiring  a  short  distance.  He  placed  his  cane  upon 
the  letter  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  blown  against 
him  by  the  wind,  in  which  case  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  perform  quarantine  with  us  until  our  term  expired.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  him  had  he  continued  thereafter 
to  be  equally  cautious  in  opening  letters.  He  would  prob- 
ably have  been  living  on  our  return  ;  and  we  should,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  pleasant  society,  have  received  some  farther 
facilities  during  our  last  quarantine. 

The  circumstances  of  his  unfortunate  death  were  these. 
He  had  formed  an  attachment  to  a  young  lady  at  Beyrout, 
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and,  like  all  dutiful  sons,  he  had  written  to  his  father  at 
Alexandria  for  his  consent  to  a  union  with  his  fair  inamo. 
rata.  By  the  next  steamer  the  father's  answer  arrived.  The 
contents  of  the  letter-bag  were,  as  usual,  emptied  into  the  tin 
box,  in  order  to  be  taken  to  the  smokehouse  to  be  purified. 

Too  impatient  to  wait  the  tardy  process  of  law,  the  impet- 
uous lover,  taking  advantage  of  his  official  station,  opened 
the  tin  case — to  him  the  fatal  box  of  Pandora — seized  the 
packet  which  was  to  reveal  to  him  his  future  destiny  :  the 
approval  of  his  choice,  or  the  denial  of  his  dutiful  request. 

While  his  gloating  eyes  were  scanning  the  lines  of  pa^ 
ternal  aifection,  in  which,  to  his  inexpressible  delight,  he 
found  a  full  concurrence  with  all  his  fondest  anticipations, 
he  little  thought  that  what  to  him  appeared  a  messenger  of 
glad  tidings  was  charged  with  the  arrow  of  deaths  which, 
unperceived  for  the  moment,  was  sped  to  the  inmost  recesses 
of  his  heart,  there  to  mingle  its  fatal  Upas  with  the  strean^ 
of  life. 

Nor  was  he  yet  conscious  of  the  poison  which  his  quick, 
ened  pulse  was  driving  through  his  veins,  when  he  flew  to 
the  feet  of  his  mistress  to  impart  to  her  the  joy  that  awaited 
him,  when  she  should  complete  his  happiness  by  joining  her 
hand  and  heart  with  his  at  the  altar  of  Hymen.  Unfortunate 
young  man  !  A  few  hours  after  he  was  a  corpse.  The  fatal 
plague  ran  riot  through  his  excited  frame,  its  course  was 
more  speedy  than  usual,  and  he  died  a  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  love;  though,  with  less  indiscretion,  he  might  now  be 
living,  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  matrimonial  bliss, 
with  his  dark-eyed  Greek. 

This  is  one  among  the  many  stubborn  facts  which  our 
western  non-contagionists  will  have  to  do  battle  against,  be- 
fore they  convince  the  world  that  strict  quarantine  precau- 
tions are  not  necessary,  at  least  against  the  plague  in  East- 
ern countries. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  June  we  embarked,  with 
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all  our  equipage.  Having  discharged  our  moukres  and  their 
cattle,  we  retained  only  our  three  body-servants,  Giovanni, 
Fran<jois,  and  Selim.  We  were  not  very  agreeably  disap- 
pointed  when  we  first  put  our  feet  upon  the  deck  of  our  little 
Greek  coaster  ;  for,  like  all  Greek  vessels,  she  was  the  per- 
fection of  neatness  outside,  and  the  quintessence  of  filth 
within. 

We  spent  the  day  at  anchor  in  causing  all  sorts  of  lustra- 
tions and  purifications  to  be  made  above  and  below.  Our 
servants,  baggage,  and  stores,  the  padrone  and  his  mate,  oc- 
cupied the  small  space  above  the  ballast  in  the  hold.  When 
we  came  to  inspect  our  own  quarters,  we  found  that  they 
consisted  of  a  small  triangular  apartment,  six  feet  by  eight, 
including  a  couple  of  shelves  yclept  berths.  There  was  not 
room  to  stand  upright  in  the  saloon  ;  and,  besides  the  usual 
concomitants  of  all  old  vessels  in  hot  climates,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  place  was  redolent  with  the  odours  of  bilge-water  and 
garlic.  In  our  then  situation  there  was  no  door  for  retreat ; 
we  were  in  for  it,  and  obliged  to  submit ;  but  to  occupy  the 
place  assigned  to  us  was  impossible  ;  we  therefore  took  our 
meals  upon  deck,  and  ordered  a  sort  of  tent  to  be  erected 
amidships  for  our  sleeping  apartment,  which  we  intended 
to  occupy,  blow  high  or  blow  low. 

By  sunset  all  matters  were  as  well  arranged  as  our  un- 
fortunate circumstances  would  permit,  and  soon  after  the 
land  breeze  came  down  from  the  cool  summits  of  the  Leb- 
anon, to  woo  the  placid  surface  of  the  waters,  and  impart  to  it 
a  thousand  dimpling  smiles,  which  always  carry  joy  to  the 
heart  of  the  outward  bound. 

To  the  tune  of  the  merry  "yo  !  heave  yo  !"  our  anchor 
was  quickly  weighed  ;  the  forward  sails  first  caught  the 
breeze,  and  our  bark  pointed  her  prow  towards  the  west. 
The  mainsail  was  then  dropped  and  "  sheeted  home,"  when 
away  we  went,  bounding 

**0'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea," 
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The  report  of  a  single  gun  was  sped  back  to  our  friends 
on  shore,  and  the  caverns  of  the  Lebanon  returned  its  echo- 
ing adieu. 

We  were  now  not  only  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and 
waves,  but  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  attacked  by  the  pirates 
which  at  present  infest  these  seas,  lying  in  wait  for  vessels 
containing  hadjees  returning  from  their  speculating  pilgrim- 
ages to  Mecca. 

Several  vessels  of  this  description  have  lately  been  cap- 
tured, and  more  or  less  murders  have  been  perpetrated,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  robberies  committed.  One  vessel,  containing 
a  large  number  of  this  description  of  passengers,  was  taken, 
and  all  on  board  slaughtered.  It  is  said  that  frequently 
Greek  vessels  receive  on  board  passengers  which  are  never 
after  heard  of;  they  are  doubtless  despatched  by  these  dis- 
guised bucaniers.  Our  old  captain,  however,  is  well  known 
at  Beyrout,  and  is  a  regular  trader ;  we  were  assured  that 
we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  as  it  has  since  proved. 

The  next  evening  after  sailing  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
famous  island  of  Cyprus  ;  but  the  wind  dying  away,  we 
could  not  reach  the  harbour.  The  next  morning  the  wind 
came  out  ahead,  but  our  little  clipper  brig  beat  into  the 
port  of  Lanarca  in  fine  style,  and  came  to  anchor  off  the 
Lazaretto.  The  boat  of  the  Sanita  came  ofT  to  us,  and  took 
our  papers.  Our  captain  followed  it  to  the  Parlatono,  where 
he  was  informed  that  our  vessel  could  not  receive  pratique 
short  of  14  days'  quarantine  !  Thus,  notwithstanding  all  our 
precautions  and  our  clean  bill  of  health,  we  were  looked 
upon  by  the  Turkish  authorities  in  the  same  light  as  if  we 
came  freighted  with  dirty  and  sickly  pilgrims.  There  was 
no  arguing  the  matter,  the  orders  were  positive  ;  all  vessels 
from  Syria  must  do  quarantine,  as  the  plague  was  known  to 
exist  at  Beyrout.  Therefore,  all  we  could  obtain  from  Cy- 
prus was  a  small  cask  of  its  delicious  comanderia  for  our- 
selves, and  another  of  common  red  wine  for  our  servants 
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and  ship's  company,  and  a  perspective  view  of  the  distant 
landscape  from  our  deck.  During  all  these  negotiations,  the 
wind  veered  round  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass,  and 
blew  directly  into  the  port,  so  that  we  had  to  beat  out  again 
in  order  to  get  sufficient  offing  to  clear  the  coast. 

For  five  days  we  experienced  a  succession  of  head  winds 
and  calms,  with  the  island  of  Cyprus  all  the  time  in  sight ; 
finally  we  reached  the  extreme  western  point,  which  enabled 
us  to  make  a  slant  towards  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  We 
had  just  cleared  the  cape  when  a  gale  set  in,  which  would  in- 
evitably have  driven  us  on  shore  a  few  hours  previous  ;  but 
now  we  had  plenty  of  sea  room,  and  our  little  bark  proved 
herself  a  good  sea  boat,  which  gave  us  much  confidence 
in  her.  Towards  evening  the  gale  subsided,  and  the  high 
peaks  of  the  Taurus  mountains  burst  upon  our  view  through 
the  clouds,  with  the  setting  sun  lighting  up  their  snow-cap- 
ped summits.  The  land-wind  now  came  down  upon  us 
from  the  heavier  atmosphere  of  the  cool  mountain  region, 
and  our  vessel  was  immediately  put  upon  the  other  tack,  with 
her  head  once  more  towards  the  west.  We  partook  of  our 
supper  that  evening  with  an  unusual  degree  of  satisfaction, 
with  the  prospect  of  soon  reaching  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
We  were  now  standing  across  the  mouth  of  the  great  gulf 
of  Satalia,  steering  directly  for  Cape  Celidonia.  This  gulf 
is  one  of  the  most  tempestuous  places  in  all  the  Mediterra- 
nean  seas,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  any  vessel  comes  into  its 
waters  without  being  overtaken  by  a  storm.  The  immense 
ravines  of  the  Taurus  pour  down  gusts  of  wind  from  various 
points  of  the  compass  at  the  same  moment,  all  of  which, 
converging  towards  one  point,  blow  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
gulf  like  the  blast  of  a  giant  air-furnace,  and  wo  betide  the 
luckless  voyagers  that  come  within  the  reach  of  this  devas- 
tating breath  of  Boreas.  Our  captain  held  on  to  his  lack 
as  long  as  his  canvass  would  stand  it,  our  little  vessel  all  the 
while  falling  into  the  trough  of  each  heavy  sea  as  it  came 
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rolling  out  of  the  gulf.  The  wind  and  spray  destroyed  all 
our  comfortable  night  arrangements  on  deck  ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  violent  gale,  and  the  continual  drenching,  we 
preferred  remaining  above  to  diving  into  the  region  of  per- 
fumes below.  The  gale  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that 
neither  our  canvass  nor  rigging  could  stand  it,  although 
sharp  braced  up  to  the  wind ;  besides,  if  we  continued  long 
on  our  present  altered  course,  we  should  stand  a  great  chance 
of  running  on  to  the  cape.* 

Our  captain  was  therefore  obliged  to  adopt  the  perilous 
alternative  of  bearing  away  before  the  wind,  and  scudding 
his  little  vessel,  when  each  coming  sea  threatened  to  an- 
nihilate us  by  breaking  over  our  stern.  Fortunately,  we 
were  enabled  to  hold  on  to  our  reefed  foresail,  and  bounded 
away  from  the  angry  waves  as  a  hare  before  the  pursuing 
hounds.  Two  or  three  hours  sufficed  to  take  us  out  of  the 
reach  of  this  land-wind,  when  the  sea  became  more  calm. 
Had  this  been  in  the  winter  season,  we  should  have  had  the 
second  act  of  the  Snami  Bog,  and  not  have  been  able  to  hold 
up  until  we  again  reached  the  shores  of  Egypt. 

When  we  put  away  before  the  wind,  the  gentlemen  char- 
ged the  helmsman  to  keep  a  bright  look-out  astern,  in  order 
to  receive  the  heaviest  waves  on  the  quarter,  and  mind  well 
his  helm.  All  the  reply  they  received  from  this  merry  son 
of  Neptune  was.  Si  Signori !  ma  vento  popa,  mezzo  porto ! 
(Yes,  sirs,  but  wind  astern  is  half  the  voyage  !)  although  we 
were  flying  like  mad  directly  for  Africa. 

The  next  day  we  were  again  steering  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  with  a  light  southerly  wind,  and  in  the  after- 

*  When  we  arrived  in  Smyrna,  we  there  met  Mr.  Smith  (missionary  to 
Beyrout),  who,  with  his  lady  and  several  others,  had  taken  passage  in  a  Ut- 
tle  vessel  like  ours  from  Beyrout,  and  was  wrecked  somewhere  near  the 
above  place  in  a  gale  of  wind.  They  were  taken  off  the  rocks  by  a  small 
vessel,  and  conveyed  to  Rhodes,  whence  they  sailed  for  Smyrna,  with  the 
loss  of  all  their  effects.  Mrs,  S.  being  in  ill  heaUh,  suffered  very  severely 
in  consequence  of  the  exposure,  and  died  shortly  after  her  arrival  in  Smyrna, 
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noon  we  were  off  the  site  of  ancient  Myra,  where  St.  Paul 
"  touched  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  and  took  ship  for  Italy." 
Just  at  evening  we  were  off  the  site  of  the  ruined  city  of 
Patara,  once  the  residence  of  St.  Nicholas.  My  husband 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  captain  to  set  him  on  shore  in 
the  small  boat,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  procure  a  block  of 
Parian  marble  from  the  ruins  of  St.  Nicholas's  Church,  which 
he  desired  to  take  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  having  made, 
for  the  Society  of  St.  Nicholas  in  New  York,  a  bust  of  their 
patron  saint.  But  our  timid  skipper  said  that  the  breakers 
were  too  dangerous  on  the  shore,  and  that  we  could  not  re- 
turn  before  dark,  when  the  land-wind  would  drive  the  ves- 
sel off  the  coast.  We  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  to  leave 
the  embryo  saint  in  the  yet  untouched  block  of  marble. 

The  wind  came  fair,  and  we  expected  to  arrive  next  day 
at  Rhodes,  but  fate  ordered  it  otherwise  ;  for,  when  a  good 
piece  on  our  way  thither  the  next  day,  the  ever  variable  wind 
headed  us  off  again,  with  lowering  skies  threatening  us  with 
another  tune  on  the  harp  of  ^olus.  We  had  had  enough 
of  such  music,  and  longed  to  hear  once  more  the  pipe  of  Pan 
in  the  Arcadian  bowers  of  Lydia.  In  order  not  to  be  out 
another  night  in  such  weather  as  the  last,  we  put  about,  and 
ran  before  the  wind  into  the  Gulf  of  Maori,  where  we  came 
to  under  the  lee  of  a  sheltering  island. 

The  next  morning,  the  wind  continuing  at  west,  we  could 
not  make  sail  for  Rhodes  with  any  chance  of  arriving  before 
night,  although  the  island  was  in  full  sight  far  off  at  sea. 
We  therefore  ran  to  the  head  of  this  great  gulf,  among  its 
reefs  of  sunken  rocks.  None  of  our  ship's  company  had 
ever  been  in  the  gulf  before,  except  one  very  old  man,  who 
said  it  was  fifty  years  since  he  sailed  up  it.  He  took  the 
helm,  and  we  shortened  sail  in  order  to  feel  our  way  up. 
The  man  on  the  bowsprit  would  frequently  call  out  to  the 
helmsman  to  "  haul  and  veer"  as  he  descried  a  sunken  rock 
on  either  bow.     As  we  passed  different  ravines  in  the  steep 
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mountains  which  bound  each  side  of  the  gulf,  a  blast  of  wind 
would  unexpectedly  issue  from  it,  which  several  times  took 
us  aback,  and  caused  us  much  alarm. 

This  has  always  been  the  character  of  this  gulf,  and  its 
dangerous  navigation  is  thus  described  by  an  old  traveller. 

"  The  appearance  of  all  the  south  of  Asia  Minor  from 
the  sea  is  fearfully  grand  ;  and  no  part  possesses  more  emi. 
nently  the  sources  of  the  sublime,  so  far  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  vastness  and  terror,  than  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Glaucus,  The  mountains  around  it,  marking  the  confines 
of  Caria  and  Lycia,  are  so  high  that  their  summits  are 
covered  with  snow  throughout  the  year.  It  is  difficult  of 
access,  and  is  generally  dreaded  by  Greek  mariners,  because, 
when  sailing  towards  it  with  a  leading  wind,  they  often  en- 
counter a  head  wind  blowing  from  the  gulf,  and  causing  a 
heavy  swell  within  its  mouth,  where  they  are  subject  to  dan- 
gerous calms,  as  well  as  to  sudden  squalls  from  the  mount- 
ains."  "  In  summer  the  air  is  quite  pestiferous ;  a  com- 
plete malaria  prevails  over  every  part  of  it." 

"  During  the  Egyptian  expedition,  ships  came  hither  to. 
obtain  wood  and  water  for  the  fleet ;  but  their  crews  were 
attacked  by  the  natives  of  the  coast,  who  are  a  very  savage, 
race  of  mountaineers." 

After  considerable  difficulty  we  got  through  all  the  dan- 
gerous passes,  and  turning  a  cape,  we  came  into  a  small 
inner  basin,  on  one  side  of  which  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Telmessus  rose  like  an  amphitheatre  be- 
fore our  enraptured  sight.  We  came  to  anchor  near  the 
shore,  where  there  was  a  small  village  inhabited  by  Greeks. 
But  another  difficulty  now  arose.  How  were  we  to  effect 
a  landing  here  more  than  at  Cyprus  ? 

Our  wily  Greek  padrone  soon  invented  a  scheme  to  cheat 
the  simple  giiardiano  of  this  little  out^port.  He  and  the 
gentlemen  immediately  took  the  boat,  and  boldly  landed  on 
the  quay,  where  they  were  met  by  the  said  official  alone. 
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He  demanded,  in  a  tone  of  high  authority,  to  be  informed 
from  whence  we  came.  Our  captain  repHed  as  bravely ; 
for  you  know,  "  when  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the 
tug  of  war." 

This  was  a  war  of  words  and  wily  manoeuvres.  Our 
brave  little  skipper  said  that  we  came  from  Cyprus  (keeping 
dark  about  Syria).  Papers  were  demanded  ;  they  were  for- 
gotten, and  were  on  board.  They  must  be  sent  for ;  which 
was  done,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  another  manoeuvre. 
While  the  boat  was  gone,  the  captain  and  the  gentlemen, 
being  three  to  one  against  the  sultan's  representative,  boldly 
strayed  into  the  village,  and  mixed  with  the  inhabitants, 
touching  all  who  came  in  their  way. 

The  official's  anger  turned  into  alarm  ;  but  the  deed  was 
done,  and  could  not  be  recalled.  He  was  completely  quieted, 
and  gained  over  to  our  side,  when  our  captain  intimated  that 
he  might  want  to  make  some  little  speculation  in  tar,  of 
which  the  official  was  found  to  be  a  large  manufacturer. 
Our  papers  were  countersigned  forthwith,  without  being  read, 
and  received  the  stamp  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  which  healed 
us  of  all  our  maladies  as  effectually  as  if  we  had  been  touched 
with  the  "  talisman"  of  El  Hakim. 

After  this  the  gentlemen  returned  to  the  brig  for  me,  when 
we  all  went  on  shore  together. 

I  have  now  before  me  the  account  of  Dr.  Clarke,*  who 
visited  Maori  in  1801,  and  I  find  it  so  graphic,  so  much  bet- 
ter than  anything  I  could  give  you  of  my  own,  that  I  will 
take  the  liberty  for  once  to  quote  largely  from  such  good  au- 
thority.    He  says, 

"  The  ruins  (of  Telmessus)  lie  towards  the  east  and  west 
of  the  present  town,  or,  in  truth,  all  around  it ;  for,  when 
the  modern  town  was  built,  it  arose  from  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city.  The  first  and  principal  ruin  appears  from  the 
sea,  before  landing,  to  the  west  of  the  town.     It  is  that  of 

♦  From  the  *'  Modern  Traveller.'* 

vot.  ir.— s 
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an  immense  theatre,  whose  enormous  portals  are  yet  stand- 
ing :  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  perfect 
specimens  which  the  ancients  have  left  of  this  kind  of  build- 
ing.* The  situation  selected  for  it,  according  to  a  custom 
observed  throughout  Greece,  is  the  side  of  a  mountain  slo- 
ping to  the  sea.  Thus,  by  the  plans  of  Grecian  architects,  the 
vast  operations  of  Nature  were  made  subservient  to  works  of 
art ;  for  the  mountains  on  which  they  built  their  theatres 
possessed  naturally  a  theatrical  form,  and,  towering  behind 
them,  exhibited  a  continuation  of  the  immense  coilon  which 
contained  the  seats  for  the  spectators,  giving  a  prodigious 
dignity  to  the  appearance.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  not 
only  the  mountains,  but  the  sea  itself,  and  all  the  prospect 
before  the  spectators  assembled  in  these  buildings,  must 
have  been  considered  by  the  architects  as  forming  parts  of 
one  magnificent  design.  Everything  seen  at  Telmessus  is 
Cyclopean ;  a  certain  vastness  of  proportion,  as  in  the  walls 
of  Tirynthus  or  of  Crotona,  excites  a  degree  of  admiration 
mingled  with  awe  ;  and  this  may  be  said  to  characterize 
the  vestiges  of  the  Dorian  colonies  all  over  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  Some  of  the  stones  used  in  its  construction 
are  nine  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  thick.  Five 
immense  portals,  not  unlike  the  ruins  of  Stonehenge,  con- 
ducted to  the  arena.  Of  these  three  are  standing.  The 
stones  which  compose  these  gates  are  yet  larger ;  the  cen- 
tral gateway  consists  only  of  five,  and  two  others,  of  three 
each,  placed  together  without  any  cementation  or  grooving. 
The  uprights  of  the  central  portal  are  ten  feet  two  inches, 
and  five  feet  eleven  inches  high,  making  the  whole  height 
sixteen  feet  one  inch  ;  they  are  three  feet  ten  inches  broad, 
and  twenty  inches  thick.     The  transverse  stone  is  ten  feet 


♦  « 


It  is  smaller  than  that  of  Patara,  the  diameter  being  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty-four  feet  (see  p.  232),  which,  Dr.  Clarke  says,  is  not  half  that  of 
the  theatre  of  Alexandria  Troas.  '  Yet  the  effect  produced  by  it,'  he  adds, 
*  seemed  to  be  greater.'  It  has  twenty-eight  rows  of  seats?  divided  at  the 
fifteenth  seat  from  the  bottom  by  a  diozama  or  corridor,  all  of  which  remain 
entire." 
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seven  inches  long.  The  stones  of  which  the  waifs  consist, 
between  the  portals,  are  eight  feet  ten  inches  in  length ; 
these,  too,  are  laid  one  upon  another  without  cement,  exhibit, 
ing  the  same  simple  and  massive  structure  as  the  rest  of  the 
building.  Before  the  front  of  the  theatre  extended  a  noble 
terrace,  to  which  a  magnificent  flight  of  steps  conducted 
from  the  sea.  The  walls  of  the  theatre  have  furnished  ma- 
terials for  building  the  pier  of  the  present  town. 

"  Near  this  theatre  there  are  other  remains ;  among  others, 
a  lofty  and  very  spacious  vaulted  apartment,  open  in  front, 
hewn  in  the  rock  beneath  the  declivity  upon  which  the  thea- 
tre is  situated.  The  sides  are  of  the  natural  stone,  but  the 
back  is  of  masonry,  stuccoed  so  as  to  look  like  the  rock,  but 
evidently  intended  to  serve  as  a  screen,  concealing  a  recess 
of  the  same  height  and  breadth  as  the  vault  itself.  In  this 
recess  Dr.  Clarke  conjectures  that  the  soothsayers,  for 
which  Telmessus  was  renowned,*  probably  secreted  them- 
selves, so  that  when  persons  entered  the  vault  to  consult  the 
oracle,  a  voice  apparently  supernatural  might  give  the  an- 
swer. The  entrance  to  it  is  concealed,  but,  either  by  ac- 
cident or  design,  a  small  aperture  has  been  broken  in  the 
wall,  about  four  feet  from  the  floor.  A  flight  of  steps  ex- 
tended from  this  remarkable  cave  to  the  shore. 

"  The  tombs  of  Telmessus  are  of  two  kinds.  The  more 
extraordinary  are  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  face  of  perpendic- 
ular rocks,  in  places  where  the  sides  of  the  mountain  exhibit 
an  almost  inaccessible  steep.  *  In  these  situations,'  says 
Dr.  Clarke,  '  may  be  seen  excavated  chambers,  worked  with 
such  marvellous  art  as  to  resemble  porticoes  with  Ionic  col- 
umns, and  gates  and  doors  beautifully  sculptured,  on  which 
are  carved  the  representations  of  embossed  iron-work,  bolts 

♦  "  So  renowned  was  Telmessus  for  the  art  of  divination,  that  Croesus, 
kingof  Lydia,  sent  on  one  occasion,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  to  consult  its 
seers.  The  famous  haruspex  or  soothsayer  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  Aris- 
tander  of  Telmessus." 
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and  hinges.     Yet  every  such  appearance,  however  numer- 
ous the  parts  that  compose  it,  proves,  upon  examination,  to 
consist  of  one  stone.     A  similar  style  of  workmanship  may 
be  observed  in  the  stupendous  Indian  temples.     When  any 
of  the  columns  have  been  broken  at  their  bases,  they  remain 
suspended  by  their  capitals,  being,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  ar- 
chitrave and  cornice,  which  they  seem  to  support,  and  there- 
fore sustained  by  the  mass  of  rock  above,  to  which  they  all 
belong.     These  are  the  sepulchres  which  resemble  those  of 
Persepolis.     The  other  kind  of  tomb  found  at  Telmessus  is 
the  true  Grecian  soros,  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Romans. 
Of  this  sort  there  are  several,  but  of  a  size  and  grandeur 
far  exceeding  anything  of  the  kind  elsewhere,  standing,  in 
some  instances,  upon  the  craggy  pinnacles  of  lofty  precipi- 
tous rocks.     It  is  as  difficult  to  determine  how  they  were 
there  placed,  as  it  would  be  to  devise  means  for  taking  them 
down ;  of  such  magnitude  are  the  single  stones  composing 
each  soros.     Nearer  to  the  shore  and  in  less  elevated  situ- 
ations appear  other  tombs  of  the  like  nature  and  of  still 
larger  size,  which  are  formed  of  more  than  one  stone  ;  and 
almost  all  exhibit  inscriptions.     The  largest  of  those  near 
to  the  shore,  situated  in  a  valley  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  is  composed  of  five  immense  masses,  four  being 
used  for  the  sides,  and  one  for  the  lid.     The  length  is 
ten  feet,  by  eight  feet  five  inches  wide.     A  small  opening, 
shaped  like  a  door,  is  barely  large  enough  to  allow  a  pas- 
sage for  the  human  body.     Examining  its  interior  by  means 
of  this  aperture,  we  perceived  another  small  square  opening 
in  the  floor  of  this  vast  soros,  which  seemed  to  communicate 
with  an  inferior  vault.     Such  cavities  might  be  observed  in 
all  the  sepulchres  of  Telmessus,  excepting  those  cut  in  the 
rocks  ;  as  if  the  bodies  had  been  placed  in  the  lower  recep- 
tacle, while  the  soros  above  answered  the  purpose  of  a  cen- 
otaph.    Such  a  mode  of  interment  is  still  exhibited  in  all 
our  English  cemeteries :  it  is  a  practice  that  we  derived 
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from  the  Romans,  and  the  form  of  their  sarcophagus  may 
yet  be  noticed  in  almost  every  churchyard  of  our  island. 
Gipsies,  who  were  encamped  in  great  numbers  among  the 
ruins,  had  used  some  of  the  vaults  as  sheds  for  their  goats.' 
"The  first  species  of  sepulchre,  which  Dr.  Clarke  terms 
Persepolitan,  is  evidently  of  Asiatic  origin  ;  the  second  may 
be  referred  to  the  Dorian  colonists,  whose  dialect  is  retained 
in  almost  every  inscription  extant  on  these  shores.  That 
which  Dr.  Clarke  copied  from  the  large  soros  above  descri- 
bed, the  tomb  of  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Jason,*  was  supposed 
by  Professor  Person  to  be  older  than  the  100th  Olympiad 
(B.C.  377).  A  little  to  the  east  of  this  is  another  singular 
monument,  of  a  quadrangular  form,  consisting  of  enormous 
masses  of  stone  placed  together  without  cement,  and  having 
the  appearance  of  a  basement  to  some  obelisk  or  pyramid. 
Viewed  externally,  it  seems  to  be  a  solid  cube ;  but,  having 
effected  an  entrance  by  means  of  chasms  produced  by  earth- 
quakes. Dr.  Clarke  found  within  an  arch  upon  each  of  the 
sides.  '  Between  these  arches,  the  intervening  parts,  that 
is  to  say,  the  solid  angles  of  the  building,  are  each  of  one 
entire  stone  of  incredible  size,  and  scooped  within  so  as  to 
form  a  dome  by  meeting  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fabric. 
Upon  the  outside,  the  arches  were  walled  up,  to  give  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  building.  All  the  ground  before  it 
towards  the  sea  had  been  levelled,  and  was  formerly  covered 
with  masonry.'  The  interior  of  the  excavated  sepulchres 
exhibits  a  square  chamber,  with  one  or  more  receptacles 
for  bodies,  shaped  like  baths,  upon  the  sides  of  the  apartment, 

♦  "  The  inscription  is  as  follows :  *  Helen,  who  was  also  Aphion,  the 
daughter  of  Jason,  the  son  of  Diogenes,  a  woman  of  Telmessus,  constructed 
this  edifice  for  herself,  and  late  in  life  has  buried  herself  therein ;  and  to 
ApoUonides  her  own  son,  and  to  Helen,  who  was  also  called  Aphion,  her 
own  grand-daughter,  but  to  nobody  else,  be  it  allowed  to  be  deposited  in 
the  turret,  after  that  she  herself  is  therein  entombed.  But  if  any  person 
presume  to  put  any  person  therein,  let  him  be  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods, 
and  let  him  yearly  pay  to  the  treasury  of  the  Telmessensians  fifteen 
drachms'  <nine  riiiUings  and  eightpence  farthing^." 
.82 
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and  neatly  chiselled  in  the  body  of  the  rock.  The  mouths 
have  been  originally  closed  by  square  slabs  exactly  fitted  to 
the  grooves  cut  for  their  reception.  But  some  of  these 
sepulchres  are  without  any  discoverable  entrance.  The 
seeming  doors  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  integral  parts 
of  the  solid  rock  ;  nor  would  the  interior  have  been  discern- 
ed, had  not  an  aperture  been  made  by  violence  in  one  of  the 
divisions  hewn  in  imitation  of  panels.  Dr.  Clarke  supposes 
that  the  real  entrance  must  have  been  concealed  by  the  cu- 
rious cement  observed  in  the  '  oracular  cave,'  and  that  the 
only  clew  was  probably  in  the  possession  of  the  family  or 
of  the  priests.  *  Hence  may  have  originated  the  Oriental 
tales  of  charms  used  in  admission  to  subterraneous  caves 
and  chambers  of  the  dead.'  Inscriptions  were  found  on 
many  of  these  sepulchres  in  various  characters,  and  refer- 
able to  very  different  periods ;  some  in  well-formed,  legible 
Greek,  but  others,  it  is  supposed,  *  of  Phoenician  workman- 
ship.' " 

We  occupied  the  best  part  of  two  days  examining  these 
ruins,  when  we  began  to  think  of  again  setting  sail  for 
Rhodes. 

.  We  were  now  again  on  terra  jirma,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
plague,  and  we  felt  too  secure  to  desire  to  try  our  fortunes 
again  on  the  mountain  wave  in  the  uncomfortable  craft  that 
brought  us  hither ;  and  what  determined  us  to  alter  our  plan 
of  future  proceeding  more  than  all  other  reasons,  was  the 
great  uncertainty  when  we  should  be  able  to  arrive  at 
Smyrna  with  such  variable  breezes,  and  head  winds,  and 
calms,  as  are  so  prevalent  at  this  season  on  this  coast.  We 
came  to  the  determination  to  let  the  vessel  go  round  through 
the  Archipelago,  while  we  are  to  take  our  "land  tacks 
aboard,"  and  cross  the  deserted  plains  and  mountains  of  Asia 
Minor  to  the  place  of  our  destination. 

We  have  landed  our  tents,  stores,  and  light  baggage,  leav- 
ing the  heavier  articles  to  go  by  sea,  and  are  now  encamped 
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amid  the  ruins  of  Telmessus,  and  our  vessel  is  under  sailing 
orders,  waiting  only  until  we  shall  be  certain  of  obtaining  a 
sufficient  number  of  horses  to  make  up  our  caravan. 

It  is  said  that  "  among  the  countries  interesting  to  the 
traveller  from  historic  associations  connected  with  them,  and 
the  vestiges  of  Grecian  and  Roman  art  which  they  present, 
none  is  so  difficult  to  explore  as  Asia  Minor." 

"  In  Asia  Minor,  among  the  numerous  impediments  to  a 
traveller's  success,  must  be  chiefly  reckoned  the  deserted 
state  of  the  country,  which  often  puts  the  common  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  of  travelling  out  of  his  reach  ;  the 
continual  disputes  and  .war  among  the  persons  in  power  ;  the 
precarious  authority  of  the  government  of  Constantinople, 
which,  rendering  its  protection  ineffectual,  makes  the  trav- 
eller's success  depend  upon  the  personal  character  of  the 
governor  of  each  district ;  and  the  ignorance  and  suspicious 
temper  of  the  Turks,  who  have  no  idea  of  scientific  trav- 
elling ;  who  cannot  imagine  any  other  motive  for  our  visits 
to  that  country  than  a  preparation  for  invasion,  or  a  search 
after  treasures  among  the  ruins  of  antiquity  ;  and  whose 
suspicions  of  this  nature  are,  of  course,  most  strong  in  the 
provinces  which,  like  Asia  Minor,  are  the  least  frequented 
by  us. 

"  If  the  traveller's  prudence  or  good  fortune  protect  him 
from  all  these  sources  of  danger,  as  well  as  from  plague, 
banditti,  and  other  perils  incidental  to  a  semi-barbarous  state 
of  society,  he  has  still  to  dread  the  loss  of  health  from  the 
combined  effects  of  climate,  fatigue,  and  privation ;  a  mis- 
fortune which  seldom  fails  to  check  his  career  before  he  has 
completed  his  projected  tour." 

"  Of  the  interior,  after  laying  down  all  published  routes, 
and  some  others  in  manuscript,  rejecting  the  information 
that  is  not  verified  by  good  authority,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Leake  states  that  he  finds  five  sixths  of  Asia  Minor  a  blank.'* 

This  is  certainly  a  very  encouraging  picture  of  what  we 
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have  before  us,  as  you  will  readily  perceive  ;  yet,  if  we  were 
always  to  be  daunted  by  such  stories  as  these  (however  well 
authenticated),  we  never  should  have  accomplished  one 
half  of  what  we  have  done  in  the  East.  Our  motto  is,  "  go 
ahead,"  being  assured  by  all  our  past  experience  that  "  Sa- 
tan is  always  painted  blacker  than  he  is  in  reality." 

What  course  we  may  take  from  here  is  quite  uncertain. 
Now  that  we  are  in  Asia  Minor,  we  would  desire  to  visit 
the  "  Seven  churches." 

So  far  as  the  map  indicates  their  position,  we  can  do  it 
without  much  deviation  from  our  course.  Laodicea  appears 
very  near  to  us  in  a  northerly  direction.  Philadelphia  and 
Sardis  not  far  distant. 

What  the  state  of  the  mountain  passes  is  we  can  get  no 
correct  information  here.  All  I  know  is,  that  in  casting 
my  eyes  up  from  this  paper  in  a  northerly  direction,  I  have 
before  me,  at  some  miles  distant,  an  impassable  barrier  of 
mountain,  many  thousand  feet  high,  its  summit  covered  with 
eternal  snows. 

This  barrier  is  not  formed  as  mountain  chains  usually 
are,  with  high  peaks  and  correspondingly  deep  ravines  and 
gorges,  free  from  the  impediment  of  snow  ;  but  it  appears 
like  the  roof  of  a  mighty  temple,  many  miles  in  length,  cov- 
ered with  sparkling  snow. 

There  may  be  a  pass  either  to  the  east  or  west  by  which 
we  may  be  able  to  reach  the  great  plain  of  the  Meander, 
but  no  one  here  can  tell  us  anything  about  it.  We  will 
have  to  travel  entirely  by  compass,  with  the  imperfect  map 
for  our  guide. 

3jC  JjC  ?|C  3JC  ^  *!»  ^P 

This  morning  our  complement  of  horses  and  native  ser- 
vants was  completed,  and  we  permitted  our  captain  to  put 
to  sea  with  his  brig.  Her  topsails  are  now  all  that  can  be 
discerned  of  her  above  the  watery  horizon  ;  and  we  remaia 
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on  this  inhospitable  coast  like  so  many  mutineers  abandoned 
on  a  desert  island. 

The  busy  note  of  preparation  for  our  departure  is  now 
ringing  in  my  ears,  and  in  two  hours  hence,  I  am  notified,  we 
will  take  up  our  line  of  march. 

It  is  now  a  lovely  season  of  the  year,  and  the  valleys  are 
clothed  in  beautiful  verdure,  dotted  with  magnificent  fields 
of  flowers  of  the  most  astonishing  size  and  beauty.  Indeed, 
it  is  such  a  paradise  as  I  never  yet  have  seen,  not  excepting 
even  the  gardens  of  El  Sham. 

Yet,  with  all  these  allurements,  I  must  say  that  I  have 
more  misgivings  for  the  future  than  when  we  were  about 
commencing  our  journey  across  a  field  of  untrodden  snow, 
two  feet  in  depth  and  one  thousand  miles  in  width,  with  the 
mercury  at  forty  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  There 
the  route  was  not  to  be  mistaken ;  but  with  respect  to  our 
present  course, 

"  Shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it." 

I  do  not  remember  when  I  ever  was  called  upon  to  ex- 
ercise so  much  resolution,  as  when  I  gave  my  consent  to 
permit  our  vessel  to  leave  us  here  in  this  almost  unknown 
country,  and  agreed  to  follow  the  gentlemen  in  their  journey 
of  discovery  through  the  terrible  defiles  of  the  Taurus. 
All  my  recollections  of  the  heart-rending  history  of  the 
early  crusaders,  who  were  purposely  misled  into  these  de- 
files, and  barbarously  slaughtered  by  both  Greek  and  Turk, 
are  now  fresh  in  my  mind. 

But  then  we  are  peaceful  pilgrims  returning  from  the 
Holy  Land,  and  not  militant  members  of  the  church,  bent 
on  conquest,  plunder,  and  rapine.  The  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants we  may  meet  are  Christians ;  a  rosary  and  cross 
from  Bethlehem  or  the  Holy  Sepulchre  may  serve  to 
propitiate  those  whose  services  we  may  have  occasion  for. 

The  die  is  now  cast,  and  I  shall  not  imitate  the  wife  of 
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Lot,  by  looking  back  with  regret ;  but  my  motto  shall  be 
onward  until  we  again  arrive  in  some  region  of  civilization. 
Should  we  reach  Smyrna  again  in  safety,  I  will  give  you 
the  result  of  our  adventures  in  this  remote  and  interesting 
country.  It  is  with  no  little  trepidation  that  I  now  write  to 
you  another  farewell. 
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Mutiny.— Thieves  by  the  Wayside.— Summit  of  Mount  Taurus.— A  Sinis- 
ter Omen.— Pleasures  of  a  wandering  Life. — Ancient  Improvements. — 
Flora's  Prodigality.— A  Glimpse  of  Fairy  Land. — A  cold  Bath. 

Mullah  (Asia  Minor), . 

In  the  closing  remarks  of  my  last  letter,  you  will  have 
perceived  how  great  were  my  apprehensions  for  the  success 
of  our  new  enterprise  ;  nor  were  these  fears  at  all  allayed 
by  the  incidents  which  occurred  during  our  first  day's  journey. 

No  sooner  had  the  last  strip  of  our  vessel's  canvass  sunk 
beneath  the  blue  horizon,  than  symptoms  of  discontent  be- 
gan to  manifest  themselves  in  our  camp,  which  very  soon 
ripened  into  open  rebellion  against  our  authority.  Those 
on  whom  we  mostly  relied  for  protection  against  the  arts 
and  wiles  of  the  treacherous  Greek  natives,  and  for  our  com- 
fort on  the  route,  were  found  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot. 

The  toils  and  fatigues  (to  say  nothing  of  the  danger) 
which  had  attended  our  caravan  tour  in  the  Levant,  were  of 
too  recent  occurrence  not  to  be  the  uppermost  things  in  the 
minds^of  our  servants,  when  contemplating  the  prospect  be- 
fore them  in  a  country  which  neither  of  them  had  ever  be- 
fore visited  ;  and  about  which  they,  like  ourselves,  could  get 
none  but  the  most  unsatisfactory  accounts. 
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Ignorant  and  uncultivated  minds,  you  know,  are  ever  prone 
to  magnify  the  difficulties  and  dangers  with  which  doubt  and 
superstition  clothe  the  uncertain  future. 

In  the  present  case,  the  natives  with  whom  we  had  to  do 
soon  perceived  this  wavering  on  the  part  of  our  servants, 
and  cunningly  took  advantage  of  it  by  confirming  their  fears 
with  the  most  extravagant  stories  of  danger  by  flood  and 
field  ;  uninhabited  regions  without  provision  or  water,  defilea 
bssfct  by  wandering  banditti,  and  mountain  passes  obstruct- 
ed by  snow.  These  and  a  thousand  other  gloomy  portents 
passed  before  their  excited  imaginations,  which,  like  the 
mysterious  phantasmagoria,  cast  their  shadows  before,  caus- 
ing their  future  path  to  appear  beset  with  unearthly  spirits, 
and  a  thousand  difficulties  to  them  before  unknown. 

The  motive  of  those  by  whose  machinations  was  got  up 
the  little  drama  which  I  am  about  to  relate  to  you,  was  sim- 
ply avarice,  and  that,  too,  upon  so  small  a  scale,  that,  had  we 
known  their  drift  at  first,  the  turbulent  stream  which  was 
settinor  against  us  could  in  an  instant  have  been  turned  in 
our  favour :  its  slimy  banks,  so  insecure  to  the  travellers* 
feet,  converted  at  once  into  those  of  another  Arimaspias, 
and  naught  but  shining  particles  of  golden  pleasures  been, 
elicited  by  that  never-failing  touchstone,  backshee.  This 
test  was  in  the  end  applied  to  the  heated  and  ebullient  amal- 
gam, and  the  pure  metal  of  present  security  precipitated ; 
not,  however,  until  the  deleterious  vapours  from  this  crucible 
had  wellnigh  caused  us  sorely  to  repent  having  undertaken 
the  rash  enterprise.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  so  much  fear  of 
personal  danger  that  caused  our  servants  to  revolt,  as  it  was 
the  prospect  of  privation  and  extreme  hard  labour,  under  an 
almost  tropical  sun  by  day  and  chilling  damps  by  night. 

The  first  symptom  we  observed  of  discontent  was  when 
the  natives,  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  price  of  their  ani- 
mals, only  brought  us  in  half  a  supply  of  horses,  with  the 
false  intelligence  that  no  more  could  be  procured.     Giovan- 
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ni,  the  bold  and  hardy  dragoon  of  the  plains  of  Muscovy, 
could  not  brook  the  idea  of  being  obliged  to  join  the  ranks 
of  vulgar  infantry ;  nor  our  sailor-cook  Francisco  that  of 
trudging  over  rocks  and  precipices  on  foot  like  a  "  land-lub- 
ber," instead  of  navigating  the  wavy  mountains  on  the  back 
of  a  half-foundered  rozinante.  As  for  Selim,  ever  since  he 
has  (in  practice,  at  least)  abjured  the  laws  of  the  Prophet 
with  respect  to  meat  and  drink,  he  pays  but  little  attention 
to  our  laws,  affecting  rather  the  society  and  habits  of  his 
graceless  elders  in  iniquity,  than  his  former  abstemious  life 
and  watchful  attendance  upon  my  person. 

This  hopeful  trio  were  concerting  a  scheme  to  hire  a 
small  Greek  xebec,  and  with  her  make  off  to  Rhodes,  leaving 
us  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  mountaineers  of  Maori. 

We  discovered  the  plot  in  time  to  defeat  it,  and,  by  a  ju- 
dicious application  of  backshee  to  the  "  itching  palm"  of  the 
Turkish  aga,  a  full  complement  of  horses  was  forthcoming 
immediately. 

Our  tents,  which  had  been  struck  in  the  morning,  with 
our  luggage,  were  soon  upon  the  backs  of  the  animals  ;  our 
own  English  saddles  were  next  placed  upon  the  least  un- 
seemly individuals  of  the  drove,  when  the  word  was  given 
to  advance.  When  we  had  cleared  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
lage and  suburbs  of  ruins,  a  halt  was  made  in  order  to  call 
the  roll  and  detect  delinquents.  Only  one  was  found  want- 
ing, and  that  was  Monsieur  Francois,  whose  Gallic  vanity 
had  been  so  piqued  at  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  morning 
plot,  that  he  was  either  ashamed  to  meet  us,  or  had  been 
drowning  his  ire  in  the  Bacchanalian  stream  which,  since 
our  arrival  in  the  Gulf,  had  not  ceased  to  flow  from  the  vine- 
clad  sides  of  Anticragus.  We  sent  back  for  him,  when  the 
aga  ferreted  him  out  of  the  den  of  some  Greek  cajijee,  and 
drove  the  straggler,  nolens  volens,  to  the  main  body  of  the 
advancing  troop. 

Again  en  route,  we  began  to  study  the  physiognomies  of 
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our  Greek  attendants,  to  elicit,  if  possible,  some  grains  of 
consolation  from  the  workings  of  the  inner  man,  as  they 
might  be  shadowed  forth  through  their  dark  eyes  and  ex- 
pressive features.  But  a  sorrier  set  of  villains  I  had  never 
before  beheld,  belonging  to  the  nations  of  Christendom. 
Their  language  being  to  us  unintelligible,  we  could  hold  no 
converse  with  them,  to  ascertain  their  sentiments,  or  to  pro- 
pitiate the  scapegrace  crew.  Giovanni  here  had  the  ad- 
vantage  of  us  ;  and  his  two  companions,  being  apt  scholars, 
had  picked  up  Greek  enough  on  board  the  brig  to  find  favour 
with  their  new  friends. 

Ours  was  not  an  enviable  situation,  I  assure  you ;  it  was 
like  putting  to  sea  with  a  mutinous  crew,  forced  on  board 
by  the  authorities  of  the  port,  with  the  prospect  of  a  renewed 
revolt  upon  the  high  seas. 

In  the  hasty  making  up  of  our  baggage  in  the  morning, 
some  of  our  sacks  were  not  well  packed  and  secured  ;  the 
corner  of  a  comfortable  shawl,  to  which  I  had  become  much 
attached  from  its  usefulness,  was  seen  peeping  out  by  the 
Argus  eyes  of  one  of  our  muleteers,  who  stole  clandestinely 
into  a  thicket,  abstracted  the  black  angora  Cachmere,  and  hid 
it,  I  suppose,  under  some  stone,  from  whence,  on  his  return, 
he  will  reclaim  it,  and,  like  another  Alcmseon,  bear  it  as  a 
"nuptial  present"  to  his  beloved  Alphesiboea. 

We  made  but  a  short  journey  the  first  day,  and  encamped 
early,  in  order  to  have  a  parley  with  our  principal  guide  as 
to  the  route  we  were  to  pursue.  We  suspect  that  Giovanni 
was  before  us  again  in  this  business,  and  had  concerted 
measures  with  him  to  oblige  us  to  take  the  most  direct  route 
to  Smyrna,  and  thwart  our  intentions  of  making  a  north- 
erly course  over  the  Taurus  to  the  upper  plains  of  the  Me- 
ander. 

He  succeeded'  too  well,  for  the  guide  assured  us  that  there 
was  no  path  over  the  mountains  other  than  for  pedestrians ; 
but,  if  we  were  disposed  to  send  our  luggage  round  by  a  more 

Vol.  IL—T 
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western  route,  whereby  it  might  reach  us  again  in  four  days, 
he  was  ready  to  conduct  us  on  foot  over  the  snowy  summit 
of  the  mountains,  and  in  two  days  reach  the  site  of  Laodicea. 

This  might  have  done  very  well  for  the  gentlemen ;  but 
it  was  rather  too  Amazonian  a  task  for  me  to  undertake. 

The  mere  pedestrian  part  of  the  performance  I  might 
now  feel  myself  quite  equal  to ;  but  then  the  idea  of  taking 
an  alfresco  nap  on  the  snowy  crest  of  the  Taurus  was  what 
I  had  no  ambition  for,  so  long  as  I  could  be  permitted  to 
accompany  my  comfortable  tent  and  my  elastic  mattress 
whithersoever  a  horse  could  be  made  to  carry  them. 

Our  first  day's  journey  was  over  the  plain  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Maori,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  encamped  in  a 
beautiful  grove  of  oaks  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  spurs  of 
the  Taurus,  which,  branching  off  from  the  principal  chain 
towards  the  south,  crossed  our  path,  forming  the  promontory 
of  Caria  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Maori. 

The  next  morning  we  were  very  early  in  the  saddle,  that 
we  might  ascend  the  eastern  acclivity  of  the  mountain  be- 
fore old  Sol  could  speed  his  fiery  arrows  after  us  from  above 
the  heavy  sea  fog. 

The  summit  attained,  we  had  a  glorious  view  over  sea 
and  land,  mountain,  plain,  and  river. 

Towards  the  north  the  towering  ridge  of  the  main  branch 
of  the  western  Taurus  rose  high  above  our  heads,  its  splen- 
did crest  of  snow  glittering  in  the  sunbeams.  To  the  east 
were  spread  before  us  the  beautiful  plain  and  inner  bay  of 
Maori,  with  the  shaggy  head  of  old  Anticragus  nodding  over 
them,  and  at  its  base  the  temples,  tombs,  and  theatre  of  Tel- 
messus  were  easily  descried  through  our  telescope. 

Towards  the  south,  spread  like  a  map  before  us,  was  the 
immense  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  dotted  with  numerous  islands ; 
and  far  beyond  was  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  One  little  object  caught  our  eyes  that  caused  in  us  no 
enviable  sensations,  and  put  an  end  to  all  our  grandiloquent 
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rhapsodies  on  the  sublime  scene  before  and  around  us.  This 
was  no  other  than  our  own  little  brig,  standing  out  of  the 
gulf  under  a  heavy  press  of  sail.  She  probably  had  the  day 
before  been  met  by  the  daily  "m&ai,"  had  been  compelled 
to  lie  to  or  anchor  for  the  night,  and  now,  with  a  favourable 
breeze,  she  was  bounding  off  for  Rhodes,  which  island  we 
had  also  in  full  view.  Oh !  how  I  then  longed  to  be  on 
board  of  her  once  more,  content  to  butFet  with  the  mountain 
wave  rather  than  climb  the  mountain  rocks  in  such  company 
as  we  had  around  us. 

A  trifling  incident  at  the  same  moment  occurred,  which  in 
the  olden  time  would  have  sent  such  unhappy  wanderers  as 
we  were  directly  to  the  footstool  of  old  King  Car^  the  invent- 
or of  augury.  A  flight  of  herons  was  seen  by  us  sailing 
over  our  little  brig,  and  winging  their  arrow  flight  directly 
towards  the  mountain  on  which  we  stood  ;  to  all  appearance 
they  had  just  arrived  from  Upper  Egypt,  where  we  had  be- 
fore seen  them  in  such  prodigious  numbers,  and  were  wend- 
ing their  way  towards  the  fens  of  Poland  and  the  marshes  of 
Holland,  where  also  we  had  on  other  occasions  seen  these 
tribes  ruralizing  during  the  summer  months.  After  career- 
ing over  our  heads,  they  alighted  near  a  pool  at  the  base  of  the 
Carian  range,  one  of  the  mountain  thrones  of  King  Car  the 
seer.  Half  inclined  to  be  superstitious,  I  considered  this 
incident  of  evil  import  for  our  future  journey,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  invoking  the  shade  of  Caria's  great  high-priest 
for  a  solution  of  the  portentous  omen,  when,  amid  the  grace- 
ful gyratory  movement  of  the  birds  above  us,  the  sharp 
crack  of  a  rifle  aimed  at  them  startled  me  into  the  convic- 
tion thai  the  times  of  omens  and  augurs  had  passed  away ; 
that  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  diviner,  and  the  power  of  pa- 
gan priestcraft,  were  together  quietly  sleeping  in  the  tomb 
of  the  great  nations  that  once  peopled  in  myriads  these  now 
deserted  vales  and  mountains  ;  else  had  that  fatal  ball  bet- 
ter have  been  sped  to  the  heart  of  the  sacrilegious  offender, 
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ere  he  dared  direct  it  towards  the  birds  of  omen  during  their 
mysterious  aerial  evolutions. 

We  and  our  bark  had  a  fair  start ;  who  can  tell  which  of 
us  may  arrive  in  safety  at  Smyrna,  the  goal  we  both  are 
aiming  for  ? 

When  the  mind  is  at  ease,  and  free  from  all  extraordi- 
nary  cares  beyond  those  naturally  incident  to  this  mode  of 
travelling,  one  becomes  attached  to  and  delighted  with  this 
Bedouin  kind  of  life,  preferring  it  to  steaming  up  and  down 
long  rivers,  darting  with  meteoric  rapidity  over  iron  rails, 
or  even  luxuriating  in  a  landau  and  four  over  the  fine  Macad- 
amized roads  of  Europe,  and  finding  a  well-appointed  hotel 
at  every  stage. 

Neither  the  vegetating  process  of  lazily  floating  up  and 
down  the  Nile,  nor  the  soul-inspiring  sensation  produced  by 
being  lifted  over  the  mountain  billows,  has  so  great  attrac- 
tions either  for  the  sluggish  or  the  intrepid  and  active  trav- 
eller, as  this  same  wandering  caravan  life,  fraught  as  it  al- 
ways is  with  more  or  less  of  privation  and  danger. 

It  so  wins  upon  one's  feelings,  that  I  am  confident,  were  I 
to  pursue  it  for  a  year  or  two,  I  should  feel  a  repugnance  to 
ever  returning  again  to  the  narrow  and  hedged  ways  of  civil- 
ized Hfe. 

One's  home  is  wherever  one  listeth,  on  the  mountain 
top  or  in  the  shady  grove,  pursuing  information  or  pleas- 
ure, or  quietly  vegetating  for  a  time  amid  some  rural  scenes, 
or  in  a  secluded  dell  apart  from  all  the  world.  Seasons 
can  be  followed  up  with  the  daily  retiring  or  advancing 
of  their  prime  mover,  the  Sun,  thus  maintaining  a  uni- 
formity of  temperature  throughout  the  year.  Independent 
of  all  restraint,  a  slight  touch  at  either  bridle-rein,  and  one's 
onward  course  is  varied  at  will  or  reversed  at  pleasure. 

Our  position  at  present  with  respect  to  servants  and  other 
followers  is  much  more  agreeable  than  during  the  first  days 
of  our  journey  ;  for  we  are  now  within  the  reach  of  a  per- 
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manent  Turkish  authority,  under  whose  protection  we  feel 
more  secure. 

To  return  to  our  journey.  The  second  day's  ride  was 
over  a  succession  of  mountain  spurs  which  crossed  our  path ; 
as  soon  as  we  reached  the  summit  of  one,  we  saw  another 
rising  before,  with  yet  another  and  another  lifting  its  head 
above  its  fellow's,  until  the  last  blue  sky-line  was  lost  in  the 
distant  horizon.  The  principal  range  of  the  Taurus  to  the 
north  of  us  appeared  like  a  wall  of  adamant,  confining  us  to 
the  southern  portion  of  the  country,  with  no  perceptible 
path  to  escape  through  in  the  direction  we  so  earnestly  de- 
sired. The  valleys  between  the  ridges  were  narrow  and 
very  fertile,  each  having  a  fine  stream  of  water  bordered 
with  splendid  flowers. 

We  saw  but  very  few  inhabitants,  and  those  occupying 
miserable  huts.  There  was  but  little  cultivation,  and  that 
of  the  most  primitive  character.  Across  the  valleys  there 
were  no  distinct  traces  of  road  or  path  ;  but  over  the  mount- 
ains we  found  the  remains  of  what  once  had  been  a  very 
superior  paved  road,  though  not  a  carriage-way. 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  much  less  dangerous  for  us 
had  there  been  no  traces  left  of  this  ruinous  road ;  for  then 
we  should  have  depended  entirely  on  the  sagacity  of  our 
animals  to  select  the  most  convenient  course.  It  appears, 
from  inscriptions  on  marble  tablets  inserted  in  the  walls 
which  support  the  road,  that  these  great  "  internal  improve- 
ments" were  made  by  one  of  the  cahfs  of  Bagdad  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  From  their  present  dilapidated  appear- 
ance, and  from  the  well-known  "  let  alone"  system  of  the 
barbarian  conquerors  from  Turkestan,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  no  repairs  have  been  made  for  several  centuries  to 
these  roads,  so  essential  to  intercommunication  between  the 
various  provinces. 

In  many  places  the  pavement,  where  it  skirted  the  side  of 
a  ravine,  was  entirely  washed  away,  and  deep  guUeys  were 
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formed,  over  which  we  were  obliged  to  leap  our  horses,  often- 
times at  the  imminent  risk  of  breaking  our  necks.  The 
loaded  horses  would  sometimes  go  down  headlong,  while  at 
other  times  they  were  enabled  to  reach  the  opposite  side  of 
the  gap  with  their  fore  feet,  but,  before  they  could  gather 
their  hind  legs  under  them,  they  would  lose  their  balance 
and  make  a  summerset  backward,  faUing  on  our  devoted  can- 
teen boxes  and  dashing  them  to  pieces,  making  sad  inroads 
on  our  stock  of  wines ;  tea,  coffee,  rice,  and  other  dry  stores 
could  be  recovered,  but  the  liquids  were  irreclaimably  lost. 
We  would  at  times  dismount  at  very  alarming  places,  and 
make  our  way  over  them  as  best  we  could  on  foot ;  but  this 
we  found  even  more  dangerous  than  leaping  them  on  horse- 
back. 

At  night  we  encamped  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  I  ever  beheld.  After  we  had  retired  to  rest 
we  were  awakened  by  the  roaring  of  a  violent  gust  of  wind 
and  the  shaking  of  our  frail  tenement,  which  threatened  to 
come  down  upon  our  heads.  We  roused  all  our  followers, 
and  directed  them  to  "  lengthen  our  cords  and  strengthen 
our  stakes,"  by  which  precaution  we  were  enabled  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  element  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

My  thoughts  now  returned  to  our  little  vessel,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  gale  we  had  experienced  while  on  board 
of  her  quite  reconciled  me  to  our  present  situation,  where 
we  had  but  one  element  to  contend  with  at  a  time. 

The  next  morning  a  most  glorious  scene  presented  itself 
to  us,  which  we  had  not  observed  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
before.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  paradise  of  flowers,  of 
such  magnificent  appearance,  unusual  size,  and  profusion  of 
quantity,  that,  were  I  to  relate  to  you  a  tithe  of  what  I  saw 
of  these  splendid  productions  of  nature,  you  might  think  I 
was  drawing  largely  upon  my  imagination,  or  appropriating 
some  of  the  scenes  described  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Were 
I  to  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  oleander-trees  twenty-five  feet 
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in  height,  you  might  accuse  me  of  "  drawing  a  bow"  of  equal 
dimensions ;  nevertheless,  such  is  the  fact ;  for,  not  wilhng  to 
trust  to  our  senses,  nor  having  the  means  of  making  a  trig- 
onometrical measurement  of  their  elevation  while  standing, 
we  caused  one  to  be  cut  down,  and  found  it  to  be  of  the 
height  before  stated,  and  the  body  of  it  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter ;  about  ten  feet  of  the  latter  we  have  brought  away,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  it  home  with  us.  This  was  only  one 
of  many,  many  thousands  which  we  could  see  at  one  glance. 

Very  few  stood  singly,  but,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
we  could  see  them  bordering  each  side  of  a  stream  of  water, 
as  in  Palestine,  only  of  far  greater  dimensions  and  in  greater 
numbers. 

In  the  latter  country  we  only  saw  them  near  streams  of 
water,  but  here  we  find  them  also  in  the  midst  of  the  plains. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  and  almost  incredible  thing  for 
you  to  realize  from  my  description  is  this  : 

Here  was  a  plain  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  which 
seemed  more  like  a  land  of  enchantment  than  like  anything 
that  one  can  realize  from  the  limited  observations  one  is  in 
the  habit  of  making  in  countries  where  Flora  is  less  prodigal 
of  her  favours.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  was  in  a  land  where 
giants  had  been  amusing  themselves  in  arranging  and  cul- 
tivating parterres  by  the  square  mile,  instead  of  by  the  square 
foot,  as  we  do. 

Distributed  over  this  plain  in  all  directions  were  groves 
of  oleanders,  from  ten  to  one  thousand  feet  in  diameter.  At 
the  outer  extremes  of  these  circles  and  ovals  the  trees  were 
not  more  than  one  foot  in  height,  and  in  the  centre  they  were 
of  the  loftiest  dimensions. 

The  smaller  plots  resembled  beautiful  cones,  while  the 
larger  ones  appeared  like  mounds  of  roses,  so  entirely  were 
they  covered  with  flowers.  The  leaves  of  the  larger  trees 
measured  fourteen  inches  in  length  by  two  and  a  half  in 
diameter. 
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So  delighted  were  we  with  this  grand  floral  display,  that 
we  coursed  our  horses  round  and  round  them  in  ecstasies, 
plucking  handfuls  of  flowers,  and  strewing  them  on  the  ver- 
dant carpet  beneath  our  feet. 

The  day  began  to  waste  away,  and  we  had  not  yet  made 
a  mile  of  progress  on  our  road ;  and  our  guide  informed  us 
that  we  should  find  subjects  enough  of  this  nature  to  engage 
our  attention  on  every  side  of  us  during  the  whole  day,  if 
we  proceeded  onward.  We  then  took  up  our  line  of  march, 
and  other  scenes  of  a  far  more  pleasing  and  not  less  extra- 
ordinary nature  presented  themselves  to  our  astonished  gaze 
during  the  remainder  of  our  day's  journey. 

We  rode  through  forests  of  flowerinsj  trees  in  full  blossom, 
of  such  rare  beauty  and  splendid  intermixture  of  species  and 
colours,  and  of  such  overpowering  fragrance,  that  we  really 
supposed  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 

"  The  gardens  of  Gul  in  her  bloom." 

Here  were  the  pomegranate,  with  its  incipient  blossom, 
its  full-expanded,  bright  scarlet  flower  and  beautiful  fruit ; 
the  myrtle  in  full  bloom,  limes  and  orange  trees  in  blossom 
and  in  fruit,  with  many  others. 

What  with  us  are  but  mere  shrubs,  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  demanding  constant  attention,  are  here 
literally  standing  trees  of  large  dimensions ;  around  the  bod- 
ies of  these  are  seen  a  great  variety  of  flowering  creepers, 
honeysuckles,  jessamines,  &c.,  &c.,  which,  reaching  to  the 
topmost  branches,  hang  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  so 
thickly  that  sometimes  it  was  with  much  difficulty  we  could 
make  our  way  through  them. 

Our  attention  was  attracted  to  another  singular  appear- 
ance in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  we  rode  to  it,  and  found  it 
to  be  a  vast  field  of  heath  and  broom  plants,  of  so  great  a  size 
that  we  could  not  at  first  believe  our  eyes,  and  that  what  we 
beheld  was  really  the  Scotch  heather  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
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with  bodies  measuring  six  and  nine  inches  in  circumference 
of  solid  wood.  But  upon  close  examination  we  found  that 
we  were  not  in  error. 

The  whole  field,  which  was  of  great  extent,  was  covered 
with  blossoms.  We  saw  many  other  fields  of  the  same  kind 
afterward. 

There  was  too  much  enchantment  about  all  this  scene 
for  us  to  hasten  from  it,  so  we  encamped  early  in  the  day 
in  order  quietly  to  luxuriate  on  the  beauties  of  this  Eden. 

We  chose  a  spot  by  the  side  of  a  beautiful  lake,  and  caus- 
ed all  our  followers  to  take  up  a  position  at  some  distance 
from  us,  where  we  could  neither  see  them,  nor  experience 
any  interruption  from  their  noise  or  anything  else  apper- 
taining to  the  vulgar  business  of  life.  Under  the  shade  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  trees  I  have  described,  we 
spread  our  carpets,  and  as  a  delightful  breeze  from  the  lake 
was  agitating  the  branches,  we  were  constantly  fanned  by 
festoons  of  odoriferous  flowers.  With  a  glass  of  cool  sherbet 
in  one  hand  and  Lalla  Rookh  in  the  other,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  myself  in  the  vale  of  Cachemere. 

After  dinner  we  took  a  stroll  along  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
and  when  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  close  around  us,  I 
expected  certainly  to  hear 

"  The  voice  of  the  nightingale  which  never  is  mute," 

but  I  was  disappointed.  Indeed,  we  have  observed  neither 
bird  nor  animal  since  we  landed  in  Asia  Minor,  except  the 
migrating  herons. 

During  the  last  two  days  we  crossed  several  streams,  one 
of  which  was  a  river  of  considerable  magnitude  :  and,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  valley,  which  on  each  side  of  the  river 
was  covered  with  the  debris  of  the  mountains  from  which  it 
flows,  it  must  be  full  a  mile  in  width  in  the  rainy  season. 
The  stream  was  still  broad  and  deep,  and  we  were  a  long 
time  in  finding  a  safe  place  at  which  to  ford  it.     I  never 
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before  had  forded  so  deep  and  rapid  a  river,  and  I  assure 
you  there  are  to  be  found  aquatic  sports  much  more  to 
my  taste  than  riding  half  a  mile  in  a  wild  torrent,  with  the 
water  half  way  up  the  saddle.  I  experienced  no  other 
inconvenience  than  that  of  a  cold  bath  when  my  horse  lay 
down  to  roll  in  mid  channel.  We  lost  some  dry  stores  and 
got  our  beds  wet.  This  was  coming  off  better  than  we  at 
first  anticipated. 

As  I  cannot  find  the  name  of  this  river  on  our  map,  I  can 
only  suppose  it  to  be  the  Cnidus  or  the  Calycadnus,  which 
are  described  by  ancient  authors  as  flowing  somewhere  near 
where  we  now  are.  Most  probably  the  former,  as  the  ruins 
of  the  city  of  Cnidus  are  found  on  a  promontory  immediately 
south  of  us. 

During  our  ride  from  Maori  to  this  place  we  touched  the 
head  of  another  deep  gulf  similar  to  that  of  Macri,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  spurs  of  the  Taurus.  On  the  shore  of  this 
gulf  were  situated  several  ancient  Greek  cities,  which  have 
not  been  explored  in  modern  times,  and  which  present  a  fine 
field  for  classical  antiquarian  labours.  But  I  have  seen 
enough  of  antiquities,  and  now  desire  once  more  to  reach 
some  land  of  civilization. 

With  the  sites  of  Cnidus,  Miletus,  Mylasa,  Bargylia,  Hali- 
carnassus,  and  many  others  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  us, 
I  cannot  sufficiently  rouse  my  dormant  enthusiasm  to  con- 
cur in  the  gentlemen's  desire  to  explore  some  of  these  long- 
lost  cities,  however  well  persuaded  I  feel  that  many  laurels 
might  be  reaped  in  these  regions  by  patient  and  persevering 
travellers. 

The  town  of  Mullah  is  two  hours  distant  from  our  present 
encampment ;  we  shall  reach  it  to-morrow  morning,  and 
avail  ourselves  of  the  government  post-horses  which  we 
learn  are  there  stationed. 

In  a  few  days  we  shall  arrive  at  Smyrna,  whence  I  will 
write  to  you  again.     Until  then,  adieu. 
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Return  to  Civilization.— How  to  get  Purified.— Ravages  of  the  Plague.— 
Perils  escaped.— Mullah.— A  Scene  with  a  Governor.— The  Bastinado, 
— Visit  from  a  Patriarch.— A  Field  of  Tombs.— Camels  crossing  a 
Stream.— Guizel  Hissar.— A  civil  Governor.— Missing  Horses.— The 
Lost  found.— Provisions  for  thirsty  Travellers. — Tiret. — A  Disaster. — 
Return  to  Smyrna. 

Smyrna, . 

We  have  at  last  reached  a  place  where,  if  civilization 
does  not  reign  predominant,  there  is  to  be  found  a  degree  of 
comfort,  refinement,  and  social  intercourse  such  as  we  have 
not  met  with  in  all  our  wanderings  since  we  left  it. 

My  feelings,  on  entering  once  more  the  capital  of  Ionia, 
were  like  those  which  I  suppose  would  be  realized  by  a 
wanderer  among  the  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  path- 
less prairies,  when,  after  many  months'  absence,  he  should 
come  again  in  contact  with  civilization  in  one  of  our  fron- 
tier  settlements.  The  gentlemen  compared  their  sensa- 
tions to  those  experienced  when  returning  to  Paris  after  a 
winter  campaign  in  Italy. 

Besides  many  warm  friends  among  the  natives,  we  here 
again  meet  some  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  behold  the 
star-spangled  banner  waving  over  ships  just  arrived  from 
the  land  of  the  West. 

In  the  half  year  that  we  have  been  absent  from  this  place, 
how  much  have  we  done  and  how  much  have  we  seen  that 
is  interesting,  curious,  and  extraordinary  !  how  many  risks 
have  we  run  by  sea  and  by  land ! 

The  elements  have  conspired  against  us,  and  disease  and 
death  have  been  dealing  out  destruction  in  our  every  path. 

We  were  not  made  sensible  how  much  we  had  been  ex- 
posed to  disease  in  various  shapes,  during  our  late  journey 
in  Asia  Minor,  until  we  were  informed  of  it  here  by  our 
friends. 

The  very  idea  now  makes  me  shudder.     In  Egypt  and 
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Syria  we  were  apprized  of  the  danger  before  we  encountered 
it,  and  took  the  necessary  precautions  ;  but,  during  our  later 
peril,  we  were  ignorant  of  its  existence,  and  went  not  out  of 
its  way. 

When  we  first  arrived  here  our  friends  would  not  permit 
"US  to  enter  their  houses  without  undergoing  purification. 
This  was  performed  by  our  getting  one  by  one  into  a  ma- 
chine like  a  sentry-box,  where  one  stands  upon  a  grating, 
under  which  is  placed  a  pan  of  coals,  with  a  bunch  of  half- 
dried  weeds,  and  the  door  is  then  shut.  The  whole  inte- 
rior is  immediately  filled  with  a  dense  smoke.  In  order  to 
prevent  sufibcation,  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  door  large  enough 
to  permit  the  face  to  be  protruded  through  it.  Ten  minutes 
of  this  purifying  process  each  one  of  us  submitted  to  in  turn, 
after  which  our  friends  took  us  by  the  hand  and  permitted 
us  to  mingle  with  their  families. 

They  seemed  surprised  that  we  were  not  aware  of  the 
ravages  which  the  plague  is  now  making  all  over  the  interior. 
We  had  indeed  seen  during  the  last  three  days  many  desert- 
ed villages  and  half-peopled  towns,  but  supposed  that  the 
inhabitants  were  off*  to  the  plains  and  engaged  in  their  har- 
vest fields  ;  instead  of  which,  the  scythe  of  Death  had  been 
mowing  them  down. 

The  Orientals  are  not  communicative  on  the  subject  of 
the  plague,  pay  little  attention  to  it,  and  use  no  precautions 
against  it. 

We  understand  that  many  villages  in  our  route  have  late- 
ly been  entirely  depopulated,  and  large  towns  decimated. 
At  Magnesia,  we  are  informed,  the  deaths  during  the  last 
six  weeks  have  amounted  to  500  per  day  !  And  to  show 
you  the  temerity,  or  rather  apathy,  of  these  semi-barbarians, 
we  saw,  as  we  rode  through  the  bazar,  piles  of  clothing,  bed- 
ding,  &c.,  brought  direct  from  Magnesia  by  speculating 
Jews,  and  purchased  freely  by  the  fatalist  Mussulmans. 

The  smallpox  also  is  claiming  its  share  of  victims ;  of 
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this,  however,  we  were  fully  aware,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid 
it ;  but,  with  all  our  precautions,  we  would  frequently  come 
in  contact  with  it  in  its  various  stages.  In  all  the  plains  on 
which  we  have  encamped  during  the  last  fortnight,  the  ma. 
laria  prevails  to  a  great  degree  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
How  we  have  escaped  so  many  dangers,  to  which  we  have 
been  exposed  day  and  night  on  our  last  journey,  is  to  me  a 
wonder ;  and  I  can  only  consider  it  as  another  of  those  mys- 
terious interpositions  of  Providence  in  our  behalf  which  I 
feel  that  I  never  can  properly  appreciate,  or  remember  with 
sufficient  gratitude. 

Let  us  now  return  to  where  I  dated  my  last  letter. 

It  was  about  two  hours  beyond  Mullah,  which  place  we 
reached  early  the  next  morning.  It  is  a  populous  Greek 
town,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  built  entirely  of 
wood,  and  one  house  rising  above  the  other,  so  that  each  can 
overlook  its  neighbour,  have  a  view  of  the  beautiful  plain 
beyond,  and  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  northerly  breeze. 
It  is  no  doubt  erected  on  the  site  of  some  ancient  town  ;  for 
such  a  commanding  situation  would  never  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  intelligent  and  luxurious  Greeks  of  old,  who 
cultivated  the  plains  before  it. 

It  is  the  first  eligible  situation  for  a  city  after  leaving  the 
last  gorge  of  the  Taurus.  We  had  now  arrived  at  a  place 
where  there  was  at  least  the  semblance  of  authority,  and  felt 
secure  with  our  firmans  from  the  Porte. 

These,  however,  our  cunning  Giovanni  advised  us  not  to 
show,  for,  as  he  very  justly  remarked,  they  might  give  us 
some  trouble,  or  inconvenience  at  least,  by  exciting  the  im- 
pertinent curiosity  of  the  ignorant  Turkish  governor  and 
his  officers,  and  induce  them  to  teaze  with  silly  questions 
the  wanderers  from  the  New  World.  Giovanni  accompanied 
us  to  the  governor's  house,  where  we  went  to  demand  post- 
1  horses.  He  boldly  asserted  that  we  were  Russians,  the 
only  nation  known  and  feared  by  these  barbarians.     At  the 
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name  of  Russian  the  proud  Turk  made  a  profound  salaam, 
ordered  horses  to  be  supplied  instantly,  and  said  he  should 
attend  in  person  to  see  us  well  mounted. 

We  had  halted  at  a  small  kiosk  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near 
the  town,  where  we  discharged  our  Maori  conductors  and 
their  animals. 

We  rode  through  the  town  accompanied  by  a  janizary 
to  protect  us  from  insult,  and  found  not  a  single  feature  in 
it  worth  noting  down. 

About  one  hour  after  we  had  returned  to  our  bivouac,  his 
governorship  made  his  appearance,  attended  by  a  train  of 
swaggering  officers  and  cringing  slaves.  He  took  his  seat 
on  a  divan,  or  an  elevated  platform,  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree.  Our  fresh  horses  were  led  out,  and  then  an  officer 
stepped  forward  to  apportion  the  weight  eax:h  sumpter  horse 
was  to  carry.  Many  high  words  passed  between  him  and 
Giovanni ;  one  invoked  the  Prophet,  while  the  other  threat- 
ened the  vengeance  of  the  great  emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 

We  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  complete  overturning 
of  our  luggage,  in  order  to  lessen  its  weight  and  bulk  by  ex- 
cluding all  useless  articles,  such  as  empty  jars  and  bottles, 
and  supernumerary  canteen  boxes.  By  this  process  we 
found  that  we  could  dispense  with  the  services  of  at  least 
two  horses  ;  but  this  did  not  square  with  the  arithmetic  of 
the  Mussulman  governor.  We  had  come  with  fifteen  horses, 
and  he  did  not  see  why  we  should  not  go  as  we  came  ;  nor 
could  we  make  his  obtuse  intellect  perceive  that,  by  the 
quantity  of  empty  vessels  and  boxes  thrown  away,  we  must, 
of  course,  carry  in  the  aggregate  a  much  lighter  burden. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  attempt  arguing  the  matter  into  the 
dull  brain  of  the  great  governor  of  Mullah  and  its  depend- 
ancies  ;  so  we  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  see  the  sum 
total  of  okkas  of  baggage  reduced,  by  too  great  a  division, 
into  light  half  loads,  each  horse  being  the  gainer  by  our  loss. 
During  the  time  occupied  by  this  arrangement,  I  saw  another 
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specimen  of  summary  Oriental  justice  inflicted  on  a  poor 
wight  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  some  one  of  the 
officers.  He  was  brought  up  for  trial  before  the  governor, 
and  adjudged  to  suffer  ten  blows  for  the  alleged  offence,  to 
which,  had  he  submitted  without  attempting  any  justification 
of  himself,  he  would  no  doubt  have  escaped  the  severer  pun- 
ishment which  quickly  took  the  place  of  the  trifling  douceur 
he  would  otherwise  have  received. 

Any  attempt  to  plead  innocent  after  the  sapient  governor's 
judgment  was  once  passed,  was  to  impugn  his  sagacity  and 
question  his  infallibility.  This  crime  was  worse  than  the 
first. 

Scarcely  a  minute  elapsed  between  the  commission  of  the 
first  offence  and  the  consummation  of  the  multum  in  parvo 
discipline  which  followed  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  impartial  judge. 
One  clap  of  the  hand,  and  the  poor  Greek  was  pounced 
upon  by  the  executioner  of  the  law,  thrown  upon  his  face, 
with  the  soles  of  his  feet  in  the  air,  on  which  came  fast  and 
strong  the  sharp  twang  of  the  supple  bamboo. 

The  action  so  soon  followed  the  word,  that  we  had  not 
time  to  plead  in  his  behalf,  and  I  was  half  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  was  a  scene  got  up  impromptu  for  our  especial  bene- 
fit, and  to  show  how  well  the  machinery  of  good  govern- 
menr  worked  in  the  hands  of  so  accomplished  an  executive. 
By  this  time  Frangois  had  returned  from  the  bazar  with 
a  supply  of  fresh  provisions  for  his  department,  and,  our 
pipes  with  the  governor  being  smoked  out,  we  exchanged 
salaams  with  him  and  his  court,  mounted,  and  rode  off. 

It  was  noon  before  we  got  under  way,  which  made  the 
ride  very  short  the  first  day,  besides  we  were  much  amused 
at  what  we  saw  along  the  road. 

This  being  a  grain  district,  the  winter  wheat  was  ripe 
and  being  harvested.  Men  and  women  were  seen  in  the 
field  indiscriminately ;  the  former,  with  their  huge  turbans 
and  wide  trousers,  made  a  queer  figure  among  the  grain, 
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and  the  women  with  their  flowing  blue  mantles  and  close 
veils,  looked  like  anything  but  effective  reapers.  The  lord 
of  the  manor  stood  looking  on,  with  his  long  chibouck  at  his 
lips,  while  a  handsome  Greek  maiden  stood  near  him,  with 
a  sickle  in  one  hand  and  a  bunch  of  straw  in  the  other,  re- 
minding me  very  forcibly  of  that  old  engraving  we  see  so 
often  representing  Ruth  and  Boaz. 

The  plain  of  Mullah  is  very  extensive,  and  the  best  culti- 
vated of  any  we  had  seen  in  the  country ;  its  fertility  is 
produced  and  sustained  by  a  complete  system  of  irrigation. 
Water  is  kept  at  a  considerable  elevation  along  the  hill  sides, 
and  is  let  on  to  the  lower  ground  at  pleasure. 

We  encamped  near  a  village,  and,  before  our  tent  was 
half  raised,  we  were  visited  by  the  chief  of  the  place,  a  hand- 
some young  Turk  of  exceedingly  urbane  and  polished  man- 
ners, and,  withal,  the  very  pink  of  neatness  in  his  attire. 

He  was  accompanied  by  an  old  patriarch,  whose  intelli- 
gent countenance,  kind  expression,  and  affable  conversation 
at  once  gained  my  confidence. 

He  said  he  was  the  oldest  man  in  his  village,  and  that  he 
had  never  been  beyond  Mullah ;  he  farthermore  said  that 
he  had  just  heard  that  a  Frank  lady  had  arrived,  and,  not 
having  seen  or  heard  of  one  ever  before  passing  through 
the  country,  he  felt  desirous  of  calling  upon  her,  as  he  might 
never  again  have  such  an  opportunity. 

He  apologized  for  his  intrusion  before  our  evening  ar- 
rangements were  completed  ;  but,  as  night  was  coming  on, 
he  desired  to  see  the  Russian  lady  by  daylight. 

I  felt  guilty  in  imposing  on  the  old  gentleman,  or  perhaps 
it  might  have  been  amor  patricB  which  induced  me  to  claim 
for  one  of  my  own  country  women  the  honour  (if  any  honour 
there  was  in  it)  of  being  the  first  Frank  lady  who  had  passed 
through  the  wilds  of  Karamania. 

I  only  half  undeceived  him  as  to  the  nationality  of  our 
party.     I  said  (and  with  truth  on  my  side)  that,  although  a 
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part  of  our  company  was  from  Russia,  yet  I  was  from  Amer- 
ica. Is  not  that  in  the  New  World,  he  inquired,  and  have 
not  some  of  your  ships  of  war  visited  Ismir  (Smyrna)  l  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  when  his  younger  companion 
eagerly  inquired  if  it  was  true  that  all  the  opium  which  went 
to  the  New  World  was  there  used  in  bread. 

Before  I  could  reply,  one  of  the  gentlemen  assured  him 
that  such  was  the  fact,  and  advised  him  to  try  it. 

Pipes  and  coffee  being  now  over,  they  both  departed,  with 
many  a  profound  salaam ;  one  congratulating  himself  on 
having  seen  a  Frank  lady,  the  other  priding  himself  on  the 
new  "  wrinkle"  he  had  acquired  on  the  subject  of  bread. 

The  next  day  we  had  another  scramble  over  rocky  pre- 
cipices, though  the  mountains  had  here  sunk  into  hills.  All 
the  rocks  we  had  seen  up  to  this  point  were  of  a  variegated 
green  colour,  much  resembling  serpentine  ;  but  now  the 
rocks  entirely  changed  their  appearance,  and  were  composed 
of  a  coarse  white  marble. 

After  passing  this  precipitous  region  we  came  to  another 
plain,  bounded  by  hills  on  each  side.  Here  we  rode  through 
a  district  apparently  uninhabited  by  the  living,  yet  with  ex- 
traordinary evidence  that  it  had  once  been  densely  populated 
at  some  remote  period. 

Immense  graveyards  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  and,  if  one  might  judge  from  the  fashion  of  the  old 
gray  tombstones,  they  whose  mortal  remains  lie  beneath 
them  were  not  Turks  ;  they  were  no  doubt  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  still  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  following  day  we  crossed  the  plain  of  Karpulsi,  pass- 
ing a  piece  of  ground  covered  with  ancient  sarcophagi,  eacn 
hollowed  out  from  a  massive  block  of  stone.  Many  others 
were  just  peeping  above  the  sod,  while  doubtless  a  far  great- 
er number  are  still  beneath  it.  We  saw  on  the  hillside,  at 
some  distance  from  our  road,  extensive  ruins  of  a  very  an. 
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cient  city,  the  name  of  which  we  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining, not  finding  any  person  of  whom  to  inquire.  All 
our  postboys  could  say  in  reply  to  our  interrogations  was 
Antica,  Aniica.  Pococke  supposes  it  to  be  the  ancient  Ala- 
handa. 

Well  may  it  be  said  that,  with  respect  to  geographical 
and  scientific  information,  two  thirds  of  Asia  Minor  is  a 
blank  ! 

This  plain  descended  gently  towards  the  north,  and  final- 
ly opened  into  the  great  plain  of  the  Meander,  which  runs 
nearly  east  and  west.  In  about  six  hours  we  reached  the 
brink  of  this  classic  stream,  and  were  soon  ferried  across  it 
in  a  large  scow,  which  carried  over  our  whole  caravan  at 
one  time. 

The  river  at  this  point  is  about  fifty  yards  wide,  and  very 
turbid. 

I  was  much  amused  at  seeing  the  manner  in  which  a  large 
caravan  of  camels  crossed  this  stream*  Their  load  and 
packsaddles  were  first  put  into  a  boat ;  then  one  camel  was 
tied  by  the  nose  to  the  stern  of  the  boat,  a  rope  from  the 
head  of  another  was  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  first,  and  so  on 
until  there  was  a  string  of  some  twenty  or  thirty.  The 
boat  then  pushed  off,  and  all  the  camels,  rather  resistingly, 
were  driven  into  the  water,  and  forced,  nolens  volens,  to  swim 
for  their  lives. 

Two  hours  more  brought  us  to  the  city  of  Guizel  Hissar, 
the  ancient  Greek  Tralles,  one  of  the  most  eligibly  situated 
cities  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 

This  immense  plain  of  the  Meander  commences  at  the 
^gean  Sea,  and  extends  eastwardly  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  for  a  great  distance. 

It  appears  to  be  exceedingly  fertile.  We  rode  through 
the  city  of  Guizel  Hissar,  and  saw  numerous  marble  frag- 
ments of  ancient  temples  worked  into  the  walls  of  the  mod- 
ern houses.     We  were  now  in  Ionia,  and  this  was  one  of 
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its  fairest  cities.     As  very  few  towns  that  we  have  seen  for 
the  last  half  year  offered  us  as  good  accommodations  as 
our  tent,  we  generally  rode  through  them  and  encamped  be- 
yond their  borders.     In  this  instance,  however,  we  descried 
in  a  garden  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  a  kiosk  attached 
to  a  caffijee's  premises  ;  we  soon  struck  a  bargain  for  one 
night,  and  forthwith  unloaded  all  our  travelling  gear,  which 
we  disposed  around  the  room,  if  room  it  should  be  called, 
which  was  nothing  more  than  a  raised  platform,  with  four 
posts  supporting  a  roof.     We  soon  supplied  walls  from  a 
portion  of  our  tent.     Scarcely  had  we  arranged  our  divan, 
when  we  had  a  visit  from  two  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
pacha  governor,  who  sent  them  to  inquire  if  we  stood  in 
need  of  any  supplies,  and  to  inform  us,  if  we  did,  that  he 
would  order  them  furnished,  and  render  us  any  other  as- 
sistance that  lay  in  his  power.     He  sent  also  a  particular 
message  to  the  Frank  lady,  that,  if  she  was  fatigued  with  her 
long  ride,  she  would  be  perfectly  welcome  to  repose  herself 
in  his  hareem,  where  his  ladies  would  take  much  pleasure 
in  attending  to  all  her  wants.     Think  of  that,  to  repose  in 
the  hareem  of  a  "  three-tailed  bashaw,"  and  to  be  waited 
on  by  his  Fatimas  and  surrounded  by  houris  !  the  gentlemen 
all  the  while  the  guest  of  a  caffijee  !     I  declined  the  honour, 
however,  with  many  compliments  to  old  Blue  Beard  and 
his  ladies.     The  gentlemen  also  sent  him  their  thanks  for 
his  politeness  and  friendly  offers,  and  made  known  to  him 
that  they  were  plentifully  supplied  with  all  travelling  requi- 
sites ;  but  would  be  obliged  to  his  highness  for  horses  to 
make  an  excursion  up  the  valley  to  Laodicea.     The  reply 
was,  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  order  the  government 
post-horses  from   the  direct  post-routes,  and  that   all   the 
peasants'  horses  were  down  in  the  plains  assisting  at  the 
harvest.     The  pacha,  however,  finding  that  he  could  be  of 
no  service  to  us  in  any  other  way,  got  up  an  equestrian 
treat  for  our  amusement.     He  sent  all  his  beautiful  Arabian 
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horses,  in  charge  of  expert  riders,  to  curvet  and  caracole  in 
front  of  our  quarters.  They  were  splendid  animals,  but 
we  had  already  seen  Arabians  enough  ;  so  we  dismissed  the 
sais  with  a  backshee,  and  turned  round  to  enjoy  a  greater 
attraction,  the  potage  au  poulet  of  Monsieur  Frangois, 

Finding  that  we  could  procure  no  horses  to  visit  such  of 
the  Seven  Churches  as  lay  in  that  neighbourhood,  we  deter- 
mined to  lose  no  time,  but  proceed  directly  to  Smyrna. 

We  therefore  started  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning, 
but,  owing  to  an  accident  which  befell  us  on  the  road,  we  did 
not  reach  the  city  of  Tiret  until  six  P.M.,  although  the  dis- 
tance from  Guizel  Hissar  was  but  eight  hours. 

Immediately  after  leaving  the  latter  place  we  turned  to 
the  north,  and  entered  a  defile  in  the  mountains  which  bor- 
dered the  northern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Meander.  This 
gorge  in  some  places  opened  into  beautiful  valleys,  over- 
grown with  wood.  Such  were  the  intricacies  of  the  various 
paths,  which  branched  off  in  all  directions,  that  our  caravan 
became  separated  ;  and  when  reassembling  at  a  point  where 
a  rise  in  the  gorge  overlooks  the  valley  below,  we  found 
that  two  of  our  sumpter  horses  were  missing.  On  examina- 
tion, we  discovered  that  the  lost  horses  were  actually  those 
that  were  burdened  with  our  most  valuable  effects,  our  port- 
manteaux, containing,  besides  clothing,  our  money,  papers, 
passports,  &;c.,  &c.  We  had  seen  several  ill-looking  mount- 
aineers prowling  about  in  the  woods,  and  to  them  we  attrib- 
uted the  cutting  off  of  our  horses ;  in  which  case  we  might 
as  well  renounce  all  idea  of  ever  seeing  our  valuables  again. 

We  thought  at  first  of  returning  to  enter  a  complaint  to 
the  pacha  of  Guizel  Hissar  ;  but  then  he  would  not  be  able 
to  obtain  any  satisfaction  for  us.  We  therefore  sat  down 
to  our  lunch,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  party  were  sent  to 
scour  the  valley  and  woods. 

After  several  hours  they  returned  to  us  with  no  tidings  of 
the  missing  horses. 
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We  were  then  in  despair,  without  a  single  change  of 
clothing  or  a  piastre  in  money.  These,  however,  were  of 
but  Httle  importance  to  us  (being  so  near  to  Smyrna)  when 
compared  with  our  papers,  &;c. ;  nevertheless,  the  gentlemen 
took  a  quiet  siesta  during  the  absence  of  our  people ;  but 
I  remained  awake  to  enjoy  the  sublime  scene  around  and 
before  me. 

My  attention  had  been  several  times  attracted  by  some 
object  moving  across  certain  little  interval  plains  in  the 
forest  a  mile  below  our  elevated  position,  which  I  supposed 
was  one  of  our  scouts.  I  paid  little  attention  to  it,  but, 
when  the  last  of  the  runners  had  come  into  the  camp,  my 
attention  was  inadvertently  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the 
opening  of  the  forest  below,  when  I  again  discovered  the 
same  moving  object  as  before.  I  then  pointed  it  out  to  the 
gentlemen,  who,  applying  their  telescope,  pronounced  it  to 
be  a  horse,  but  without  any  load. 

We  at  once  despatched  a  party  in  pursuit,  and,  while  await- 
ing the  return  of  this  forlorn  hope,  we  concerted  measures 
for  our  future  proceedings  in  case  our  cash  should  not  be 
forthcoming. 

We  found  that  the  exchequer  of  Signer  Giovanni  had 
augmented  prodigiously  since  we  left  Smyrna  last  winter ; 
the  fruit  of  certain  little  pickings,  or  rather  the  spoils  of 
office. 

There  was  no  danger  of  our  falling  short  of  funds  with 
this  sub-treasury  so  well  supplied.  About  two  hours  after, 
our  lamentations  were  turned  into  rejoicing,  for  the  party 
returned  with  both  the  horses,  which  they  had  found  quietly 
grazing  in  the  place  where  I  first  descried  them.  They 
had  rolled  until  they  had  unburdened  themselves  of  our 
trunks,  which  were  found  scattered  over  the  ground. 

We  resumed  our  march.  After  attaining  the  summit  of 
this  mountain,  we  found  that  the  path  led  along  a  singular 
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ridge  of  a  very  few  feet  wide,  with  a  precipice  on  each  side 
several  hundred  feet  in  depth. 

On  either  hand  we  saw  immense  vineyards  of  the  Suhana 
grapes.  These,  when  dried,  are  sent  to  our  country  from 
Smyrna  under  the  appellation  of  Sultana  raisins. 

The  day  was  extremely  sultry,  added  to  which,  the  ex- 
citement  we  had  undergone  occasioned  excessive  thirst. 

In  our  anxiety  to  get  forward  we  had  neglected  to  re- 
plenish our  vessels  with  water,  and  we  soon  began  to  suffer 
severely  for  the  want  of  it. 

We  no  doubt  were  not  the  first  travellers  who  had  longed 
for  water  in  this  thirsty  mountain  path  ;  and  we  had  another 
opportunity  of  appreciating  one  of  those  ancient  and  inter- 
esting pious  provisions  for  thirsty  travellers.  In  all  Oriental 
countries  it  has  been  the  custom,  from  time  immemorial,  for 
persons  desiring  to  perform  a  pious  and  charitable  act,  to 
select  some  point  in  a  dry  desert,  or  on  the  summit  of  some 
arid  mountain,  over  which  travellers  were  in  the  habit  of 
crossing,  where  they  caused  to  be  sunk  in  the  earth  large 
jars,  over  which  they  placed  a  covering  to  protect  them  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  They  then  invested  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  the  revenue  of  which  was  to  defray  the  expense  of 
keeping  these  jars  for  ever  filled  with  pure  water.  But,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  jar  we  found  by  the  wayside  is 
supported  by  the  contributions  of  passing  travellers,  who 
each  deposiie  their  mite  in  a  small  dish  placed  near  it  for 
that  purpose.  No  person  is  found  so  devoid  of  all  honour- 
able or  religious  principles  as  to  commit  sacrilege  on  this 
public  trust. 

We  were  delighted  to  find  the  water  extremely  cool,  being 
covered  over  with  fresh  green  boughs.  We,  of  course,  were 
happy  in  being  able  to  bestow  something  on  this  sanctuary 
towards  its  support. 

One  hour  more  brought  us  to  the  summit  of  the  last 
mountain,  whence  we  had  a  very  extensive  view  over  the 
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great  plain  through  which  runs  the  river  Cayster  on  its  way 
to  Ephesus. 

We  then  commenced  a  rapid  descent  towards  Tiret,  which 
lay  at  our  feet. 

The  cause  that  induced  the  location  of  a  city  at  this  point 
was  probably  a  very  copious  fountain  of  water,  which  issues 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  forms  a  beautiful  cascade 
down  its  side,  and  flows  through  the  city. 

The  streets  were  so  steep  and  the  old  pavements  worn  so 
smooth  that  our  horses  could  scarcely  keep  their  feet.  We 
dismounted,  and  thereby  saved  our  necks,  but  our  luggage 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  come  off  equally  safe.  One  of 
our  horses  tumbled  headlong  down  the  hill,  when  the  hatterie 
de  cuisine  of  Monsieur  Frangois  exploded  with  no  little  noise, 
projecting  its  missiles  into  the  windows  and  doors  of  the 
houses  on  each  side.  All  our  kitchen  gear  was  returned  to 
us,  when  we  proceeded  to  a  public  square,  where  we  found 
a  sort  of  kiosk  similar  to  that  wherein  we  had  lodged  the 
night  previous,  and  on  the  platform  of  which  the  customers 
of  a  caffijee  hard  by  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  reclining  to 
smoke  their  chiboucks,  and  take  their  coffee  and  sherbet, 
while  they  are  amused  with  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  mar- 
ket-place. 

Being  extremely  anxious  to  reach  Smyrna  the  next  after- 
noon, we  gave  orders  to  have  our  horses  ready  by  ten  o'clock 
that  night.  We  paid  our  devoirs  to  one  of  Frangois's  din- 
ners, after  which  we  took  a  few  hours'  repose. 

We  were  in  the  saddle  again  precisely  at  ten  o'clock,  left 
Tiret  behind  us,  and  rode  all  night  over  the  plain  of  the 
Cayster.  However  brightly  the  stars  might  have  shone  on 
high,  their  light  could  not  reach  us  through  the  unhealthy 
mist  which  hung  over  the  plain.  We  forded  a  river  some 
time  during  the  night,  although  I  was  not  sensible  of  it,  so 
overcome  was  I  by  drowsiness. 

By  daylight  we  reached  a  half.deserted  town,  full  of  pleigue 
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and  smallpox,  where  we  slept  an  hour  while  breakfast  and 
fresh  horses  were  being  prepared. 

My  husband  engaged  a  Tartar  and  two  fleet  horses  to  go 
on  in  advance  of  us  and  prepare  rooms  for  our  reception. 

He  arrived  by  midday  at  Smyrna,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  loan  of  a  house,  the  owner  of  which 
resides  in  the  country  during  the  summer.  We  arrived  by 
sunset,  and  I  have  now  been  ten  days  luxuriating  on  the 
divans  and  enjoying  the  cool  shade  of  our  present  residence, 
with  now  and  then  an  excursion  in  the  country  to  visit  our 
friends.  I  am  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  I 
had  from  my  horse  during  the  last  day's  hurried  ride. 

Mr.  R.  has  been  all  the  time  confined  to  his  bed  by  indis- 
position, the  effects  of  the  very  extraordinary  fatigues  we 
underwent  during  our  long  ride  across  the  country. 

Although  our  journey  in  Asia  Minor  has  been  one  of  ex- 
treme interest  to  me,  as  well  from  the  many  curious  objects 
that  have  come  under  my  observation,  as  from  its  remote 
paths,  so  untrodden  by  modern  travellers,  yet  I  feel  disap- 
pointed that  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  country  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  make  the  tour  of  the  Seven  Churches. 

It  frequently  so  happens,  when  travelling  in  the  East,  that 
one  becomes  listless  or  impatient,  and  will  not  turn  aside 
to  view  important  objects  within  his  reach ;  while  at  other 
times,  with  the  greatest  desire  and  determined  intention  to 
visit  certain  places,  circumstances  beyond  human  control 
intervene  to  frustrate  one's  plans. 

We  shall  be  off  to  Stamboul  in  a  day  or  two,  from  whence 
I  will  again  write  to  you.     In  the  mean  time,  farewell. 
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Constantinople,  — -. 

It  is  now  some  three  weeks  since  I  last  wrote  you  from 
Smyrna,  all  of  which  time  I  have  been  luxuriating  amid  the 
groves  on  either  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  wandering  over 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  old  Stamboul. 

At  this  midsummer  season  there  can  be  nothing  more 
delightful  than  rowing  about  these  beautiful  waters,  and 
straying  along  their  magnificent  banks,  ever  and  anon  di- 
ving deep  into  the  recesses  of  some  of  the  wooded  valleys 
which  divide  the  mountains  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

During  our  first  visit  we  were  very  industrious,  and  saw 
nearly  all  that  is  worth  one's  attention  here  ;  leaving  little  to 
do  at  present  except  revisiting  such  objects  as  one  can  always 
recur  to  with  delight ;  the  seraglio  gardens,  the  mosques,  the 
bazars,  the  ancient  walls,  the  Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters, 
the  forest  of  Belgrade,  and  the  numerous  villages  and  marine 
villas  that  line  both  sides  of  the  Bosphorus  for  many  miles. 

The  seraglio  gardens  present  much  greater  attractions 
at  this  season  of  the  year  than  when  I  saw  them  last,  and 
we  frequently  passed  the  sultry  midday  hours  in  their  de- 
licious shades.  The  unique  and  charming  prospect  from  Se- 
raglio Point,  which  I  have  before  described  to  you,  is,  if  pos- 
sible, more  enchanting  at  this  time  than  when  the  wintry 
winds  scarcely  permitted  the  more  delicate  craft  to  ply  in 
safety  over  the  broad  expanse  of  waters  on  all  sides  of  us. 
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The  trees  and  groves  which  surround  most  of  the  mosques 
are  now  clothed  with  luxuriant  foliage,  and  the  fountains  of 
their  courts  sparkle  more  brightly  in  the  summer  sun ;  the 
cool  shade  of  the  porticoes  which  environ  them  entices  one 
to  while  away  an  hour  in  observing  the  singular  groups  who 
resort  thither,  either  for  conversation  or  meditation,  previous 
to  the  hour  of  prayer. 

Nature  has  done  everything  for  this  her  most  favoured 
region,  and  art  but  little.  Even  the  most  splendid  mosques 
of  the  Moslems  derive  their  greatest  lustre  from  being  lifted 
high  in  air,  upon  the  swelling  crests  of  the  seven-hilled  city ; 
and  the  Asiatic  villas  of  the  Bosphorus  would  make  but  a 
sorry  figure  along  the  naked  and  mountainous  banks  of  the 
Nile.  Should  the  Russian  ever  obtain  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  these  delightful  shores,  we  should,  no  doubt,  ere  long, 
see  his  severe  Greek  temples  and  palaces,  supplanting  the 
more  picturesque  architecture  of  Asia,  and  Constantinople 
rising  once  more  upon  the  ruins  of  Stamboul. 

In  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  it  is,  perhaps,  "a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished  ;"  and,  now  that  the  Turk  is  fast 
losing  all  that  once  gave  him  so  much  interest,  and  shed 
such  a  romantic  lustre  upon  his  character,  it  were  perhaps 
better  that  he  should  be  driven  back  again  beyond  the  Cas- 
pian gates,  there  to  form  a  new  empire  from  the  scattered 
hordes  of  Tartary,  or  re-erect  the  proud  throne  of  Osman 
over  the  fallen  majesty  of  the  degenerate  Persian. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  into  whose  hands  so- 
ever the  empire  of  the  Osmanlies  may  fall,  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  it  must  change  masters. 

Were  it  not  that  the  two  great  leaders  of  Islam,  Mah- 
moud  and  Mohammed  Ali,  are  wasting  the  energies  of  the 
nation  in  their  suicidal  struggle  for  the  ascendancy,  there 
might  still  be  a  prospect  that  the  crescent  would  for  anoth- 
er century  hold  up  its  head  in  proud  defiance  of  the  cross. 
The  combined  resources  of  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  with 
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their  extensive  dependancies,  are  incalculably  great ;  and  if 
all  the  powers  of  these  vast  regions  were  united  under  the 
standard  of  the  Prophet,  the  great  Bear  of  the  North  might 
growl,  the  Gallic  Eagle  might  again  show  his  talons,  or 
even  the  British  Lion  roar,  but  the  Empire  of  the  East  could 
mock  at  their  menaces,  and  maintain  its  integrity  at  home 
so  long  as  she  eschewed  conquest  in  the  West,  and  was  not 
ambitious  of  dominion  over  the  midland  seas. 

But  such  appears  not  to  be  the  design  of  the  overruling 
Providence  who  directs  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations,  with- 
out their  seeming  to  heed  his  warnings,  or  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  the  past. 

Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  frequently  their  own 
destroyers,  and  it  may  well  be  said  of  the  Turk,  "  Whom 
God  would  destroy  he  first  makes  mad."  Intoxicated  by 
power,  the  splendid  and  polished  Saracen,  not  content  with 
civilizing  the  fairest  portion  of  Western  Europe,  aimed  at 
planting  the  standard  of  Islam  upon  every  spot  where  the 
cross  of  Christ  was  worshipped. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  will  of  Him  who  directs  the 
storm,  and  at  whose  command  even  the  sun  himself  is  check- 
ed in  mid  career.  The  same  power  stayed  the  torrent  in 
another  quarter,  when  the  ruthless  Turk  would  have  laid 
waste  the  fair  plains  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  surmounted 
every  cross  with  the  golden  crescent. 

How  singular  that  the  Moslem  has  chosen  as  the  emblem 
of  his  faith  the  crescent  form  of  the  pale  cold  moon  ;  that 
faith  which  was  to  be  imposed  on  the  human  race  by  war, 
and  all  its  proselytes  baptized  in  blood ! 

Which  mythe  did  he  mean  to  adopt  in  relation  to  the 
moon  ;  that  of  the  chaste  Diana,  by  whose  rays  the  infidel 
was  to  be  enlightened,  and  the  path  of  the  faithful  to  their 
promised  paradise  be  illuminated ;  or,  instead  of  the  silver 
coronet  of  the  daughter  of  Apollo,  did  he  intend  by  the  fiery 
horns  of  the  furious  Hecate  to  push  Christianity  to  the  wall, 
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and,  with  more  than  Scythian  barbarity,  immolate  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  purer  faith  ?  If  the  latter,  then  it  is  time  that 
the  great  nations  of  Christendom  should  fraternize,  and  that 
another  Orestes  and  Py lades  should  dash  to  the  earth  the 
high-priest  of  Baal,  and  carry  into  captivity  the  emblem  of 
his  faith.  If  this  cannot  be  effected  without  the  shedding  of 
blood,  then  the  dread  alternative  must  come.  In  war  this 
faith  was  ushered  into  existence,  through  war  it  attained  its 
maturity,  and  it  seems  as  if  only  by  war  its  stubborn  old  age 
is  to  be  subdued. 

"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before ;"  and  it  would 
appear,  from  the  storm  that  is  gathering  in  the  East,  that  the 
"  war  of  opinion"  foretold  by  the  great  statesman  Canning, 
instead  of  being  fought  upon  the  fertile  and  populous  plains 
of  central  Europe,  will  be  transferred  to  the  deserted  and 
neglected  prairies  of  western  Asia,  where  the  nations 
of  the  North  and  the  South,  the  West  and  the  East,  will 
meet  to  decide  the  great  question,  whether  man  in  future  is 
to  be  governed  by  blind  despotism,  or  by  laws  resulting  from 
the  lights  of  modern  civilization. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  long  letter  of  my  husband's,  in 
reply  to  the  queries  of  a  friend  at  home  on  the  present  un- 
settled state  of  affairs  in  the  East ;  and,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  extract  some  of  the  reflections  therein  contained, 
not  inapposite  to  the  subject  into  which  I  have  inadvertent- 
ly just  been  drawn.  He  says, "  However  war,  in  the  abstract, 
is  to  be  deprecated,  yet,  when  we  come  to  consider  its  ulti- 
mate effects  upon  the  masses  of  mankind  in  different  portions 
of  the  civilized  world,  may  we  not  thence  infer  that  the  same 
All- wise  design  guides  and  directs  the  actions  of  men  in  this 
particular,  as  in  those  movements  which  seem  to  be  actuated 
by  more  benign  principles  and  virtuous  rules  of  action  ? 
What  are  called  the  *  march  of  intellect'  and  the  '  progress 
of  improvement,'  would  they  have  attained  their  present  ex- 
alted  point  had  the  two  principal  masses  remained  unto  this 
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day,  the  one  stagnating  under  the  vertical  sun  of  the  tropics, 
and  the  other  congealed  amid  polar  snows  ?  Has  not  the 
alternate  mixing  up  of  the  species  been  the  result  of  war 
alone  ;  and  has  not  civilization  been  the  result  of  the  inter- 
change of  ideas,  habits,  arts,  and  local  knowledge  ?  Was 
it  for  peace  or  war,  for  commerce  or  plunder,  that  the  first 
prow  kissed  the  wave  that  bathes  the  foot  of  Carmel  ? 

"  The  early  Phoenician  barks  that  pirated  among  the  peace- 
ful isles  of  Javan,  and  scoured  the  fruitful  coast  of  Tarshish, 
were  but  the  pioneers  for  Egyptian  refinement  and  southern 
arts ;  the  seeds  of  which,  taking  root  among  the  hardier 
sons  of  Europe,  and  mixing  with  the  indigenous  Pelasgi  and 
Etrurians,  converted  them  into  Greeks  and  Romans.  These 
semi-barbarous  nations,  after  tasting  the  luxuries  which  their 
subsequent  commerce  brought  them  from  the  land  of  the  sun, 
longed  to  possess  themselves  of  those  regions  where  they 
might  help  themselves  to  the  '  good  the  gods  provide'  with- 
out stint  or  price.  Nor  were  they  long  without  a  pretext 
for  aggression.  The  abortive  invasion  of  a  Xerxes  provoked 
them  to  retaliation,  when,  led  by  an  Alexander,  they  precip- 
itated to  the  dust  the  tottering  and  superannuated  thrones  of 
Asia,  erecting  on  their  ruins  the  vigorous  institutions  of  the 
North,  and  appropriating  to  themselves  such  refinements  as 
had  withstood  the  shock  of  Theban  and  Babylonian  struggles. 
Returning  full  freighted  with  the  wealth  acquired  by  their 
arms,  they  brought  with  them  a  portion  of  the  bland  and  pol- 
ished manners  of  the  South,  which  gave  to  the  world  a  Cor- 
inth, an  Athens,  a  Syracuse,  and  a  Rome,  such  as  we  are 
taught  to  admire  in  their  best  estate.  If,  when  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  southern  climes  had  enervated  their  descendants, 
they  became  an  easy  prey  to  those  over  whom  they  ruled,  the 
sterner  virtues,  which  in  them  had  become  extinct,  were  not 
lost  upon  the  accomplished  Southrons.  Have  we  not  seen 
the  Saracen  and  the  yet  more  recent  Turcoman  hordes,  led 
by  their  califs  and  their  sultans,  carrying  the  lightning  of 
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the  South  into  the  torpid  and  stagnant  atmosphere  of  Eu- 
rope's degenerate  institutions  ?  After  removing  from  their 
places  the  '  seven  golden  candlesticks  of  Asia,'  did  they 
not  wellnigh  succeed  in  extinguishing  the  holy  flame  which 
rose  from  every  altar  of  Southern  Europe  ? 

"  During  the  benighted  and  iron  ages,  was  it  the  pure 
and  holy  flame  of  religious  fire,  bursting  from  the  bosom  of 
semi-barbarous  Europe,  that  gave  the  impulse  to  the  second 
great  irruption  of  Northern  masses  into  the  South  ? 

"  Which  was  the  preponderating  influence  that  urged  and 
kept  in  motion  the  swelling  surges  of  th^e  Crusades  ?  was  it 
the  pure  and  holy  zeal  of  those  few  whose  unclouded  minds 
taught  them  to  revere  the  land  which  gave  birth  to  their  Re- 
deemer, and  to  look  with  horror  upon  the  desecration  of  its 
holy  fanes  by  the  ruthless  infidel,  and  to  burn  with  impatience 
to  snatch  from  his  profaning  grasp  the  Cave  of  the  Nativity 
and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  to  bathe  in  Jordan's 
stream,  or  drink  of  Siloa's  brook,  which  flows  fast  by  the  ora- 
cle of  God  ]'  Or  were  those  impulses  given  by  the  intellect 
whose  flame  burned  bright  only  within  the  sacred  protection 
of  the  convent  walls,  fearing  lest  the  strong  hold  it  had  upon 
the  minds  of  the  masses,  through  the  influence  of  religious 
zeal,  might  give  way  to  the  rapacity  of  the  powerful  barons, 
or  that  the  barrier  which  separated  them  from  the  vulgar 
of  mankind  might  be  broken  down  by  the  overgrown  popu- 
lation of  serfs,  who  coveted  their  broad  lands  and  envied 
them  their  privileges  ? 

"  It  matters  little  whether  the  concentrated  intellect  of  Eu. 
rope,  trembling  for  its  religious  and  political  power,  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  the  Crusades,  or  the  imperial  ermine,  feel- 
ing itself  sullied  by  the  too  near  approach  of  a  powerful  and 
aspiring  nobility,  desired  to  rid  itself  of  the  increasing  re- 
straint upon  its  authority,  by  encouraging  the  cause  which 
made  such  a  diversion  in  its  favour,  and  sent  the  iron  barons 
and  counts,  with  their  military  dependants,  far  into  the  depths 
of  Asia,  never  to  return. 
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"The  effect  was  the  same :  Europe,  divided  into  a  thousand 
principalities,  a  few  of  which  acknowledged  some  nominal 
head,  not  of  sufficient  power,  however,  to  keep  them  from 
depredating  on  each  other,  and  torn  for  ages  by  intestine 
broils,  the  result  of  the  rapacity  of  every  hill-top  baron  or 
marauding  count,  could  only  get  rid  of  the  incubus  of  faction 
by  excision ;  the  body  politic  could  only  be  relieved  by  the 
depletion  of  war.  At  each  repetition  of  the  same  tragedy 
Europe  gained  ground  ;  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  long- 
lost  Roman  empire  reunited  into  nations,  and  at  each  suc- 
cessive throe  a  new  empire  sprung  into  existence. 

"  The  bold  barons  who  escaped  the  cimeter  in  Palestine, 
returned  polished  in  manners  though  humbled  in  power  ;  the 
loss  of  their  estates  was  amply  repaid  by  the  honour  of  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  that  splendid  institution  of  chivalry 
which  rid  Europe  of  the  dissolute  and  brutal  habits  that  then 
sullied  its  escutcheon.  While  each  knight,  '  tired  of  war's 
alarms,'  was  boasting  the  charms  of  his  '  ladye-love,'  and 
the  *  gallant  troubadour,'  chanting  in  poetic  strain  the  prow- 
ess of  his  lord  and  the  virtues  of  the  fair,  woman  assumed 
her  proper  sphere,  and  savage  man  gradually  softened  down 
into  modern  civilization,  while  the  true  sons  of  chivalry  main- 
tain their  proud  pre-eminence  to  this  day. 

"  The  work  of  civilization  accomplished,  the  knight  has 
ceased  his  errant  habits  in  search  of  wrongs  to  right  and 
weakness  to  defend  ;  leaving  both  to  the  laws,  he  has  hung 
up  his  bright  mail  in  the  halls  of  his  ancestors,  there  to  rust 
among  decaying  pennons  and  tattered  oriflammes.  The  iron 
buckler  of  the  past,  the  modern  gentleman  has  exchanged 
for  the  pure  gold  shield  of  polite  and  elegant  refinement,  as 
sure  a  protection  in  the  strife  and  action  of  the  present  day  as 
was  the  former  in  the  hot  melee  of  a  semi-barbarous  age. 

"  How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  at  this  late  day, 
while  education  and  refinement  are  striving  to  maintain  the 
pre-eminence  which  they  have  attained,  the  haughty,  priv- 
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ileged  Aristocrat  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fiery,  levelling 
Democrat  on  the  other,  are  both  endeavouring  to  pull  down 
the  fair  column  of  Virtue  and  Intellect,  which  is  based  upon 
the  chivalry  of  the  past,  surmounted  by  the  chaste  capital 
of  religious  charity  and  social  elegance,  and  inscribed  with 
the  proud  names  of  a  Bayard,  a  Chatham,  a  Washington,  and 
a  Hamilton. 

"  In  this  age  of  universal  light,  neither  can,  by  pleading  ig- 
norance, conceal  its  malignant  motives. 

•' '  They  know  the  right,  and  do  approve  it  too ; 

They  know  the  v/rong,  and  still  the  wrong  pursue.' 

"  I  do  not  wish  you  to  suppose  that  I  advocate  war  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  future  progressive  civilization  and  improve- 
ment of  the  human  race  ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  means  foretold 
whereby  rebellious  man  was  to  be  chastened  until  that  day 
when  the  '  fulness  of  the  Gentiles'  shall  come,  and  the  earth 
shall  be  one  great  nation,  under  the  only  head  that  all  can 
join  in  reverencing. 

"  There  is  a  pendulum  whose  point  of  suspension  is  far 
above  our  ken  ;  the  vibrations  of  which,  from  the  first  great 
irruption  into  the  plains  of  Shinar,  to  the  late  outpourings 
of  the  Gaul  into  Africa,  have  been,  for  some  wise  purpose, 
continually  impelling  the  masses  of  the  North  and  South  to 
mingle  in  bloody  strife,  each  retiring  from  the  combat  better 
and  wiser  than  before." 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  great  bazar  and  khans, 
where  I  am  ever  delighted  to  pass  away  a  morning  among 
the  curious  shops  and  still  more  singular  groups  of  individ- 
uals, of  all  nations,  kindred,  and  people. 

There  the  German  is  seen  bartering  his  glassware  for 
skins  of  the  Astracan  lamb,  with  a  descendant  of  his  father- 
land beyond  the  Caspian ;  the  Muscovite  is  there  exchan- 
ging  the  gold  of  Siberia  with  a  child  of  the  Sun,  against  the 
beautiful  shawls  of  Cachmere  ;  a  commis  voyageur  of  Paris 
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is  trading  for  pearls  with  a  native  of  Hindostan,  who  gets  in 
return  for  the  rich  treasure  of  the  Peris'  caves  the  "  kick- 
shaws" of  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  quincaillerie  of  the  Rue 
St.  Denis.  Again,  one  sees  a  merchant  from  the  Thames 
dealing  out  his  muslins  and  chintses  to  a  trader  from  Bok- 
hara, in  return  for  the  wool  of  Thibet  and  the  drugs  of 
Cathay.  A  supercargo  from  beyond  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
product  of  almost  every  clime  and  the  fabrics  of  every  mart, 
is  seen  trafficking  for  the  gums  of  Hadramaut  and  the  odours 
of  Yemen.  He  of  the  Danube  is  seen  bargaining  with  the 
Persian  for  his  bales  of  Shiraz  weed,  while  the  Ethiopian 
is  displaying  his  plumes  of  the  ostrich  to  all  who  may  buy. 
The  native  of  Mount  Atlas  hands  over  his  dates  to  him  of 
the  Urals,  and  receives  in  return  his  ermines  and  sables. 
The  mountaineers  of  Olympus  and  Lebanon  bring  their  silks, 
the  Russian  his  grain  and  his  salt,  the  Greek  his  wines  and 
his  fruits,  the  Egyptian  his  black  slaves  from  Sennaar,  and 
the  Turk  his  white  houris  from  Georgia. 

After  a  few  hours  spent  amid  this  hurJyburly,  this  Babel 
of  mingled  tongues,  I  returned  home  with  my  ideas  almost 
as  confused  as  the  eddies  of  the  vortex  in  which  I  have  been 
whirling ;  it  will  be,  therefore,  a  difficult  task,  I  fear,  to  give 
you  anything  like  a  clear  description  of  this  great  exchange 
of  Mammon ;  yet,  with  your  indulgence,  I  will  endeavour  so 
to  sketch  the  picture  that  your  own  fertile  imagination  may 
fill  up  the  outline  with  the  crude  colours  I  may  be  able  to 
afford  you. 

The  bazars  of  Stamboul  form  a  city  within  a  city,  a  sort 
of  imperium  in  imperio,  more  populous  during  the  hours  of 
business  than  many  seaport  towns  that  command  an  exten- 
sive foreign  commerce. 

This  interior  trading  and  manufacturing  city  is  divided 
into  many  quarters,  each  appropriated  to  a  different  nation 
of  the  vast  Turkish  empire.     The  Turk  has  his  quarter, 
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and  the  Rayas  have  theirs  ;  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Jew  trade 
in  separate  wards  of  this  great  commercial  emporium. 

Some  of  the  streets  are  entirely  covered  in,  while  others 
have  their  sidewalks  under  a  continuous  line  of  porticoes  or 
colonnades,  which  approach  each  other  within  six  feet,  leav- 
ing a  space  for  light  to  descend,  and  room  for  the  rains  and 
melting  snows  to  pass  off,  by  means  of  a  kennel. 

These  walks  are  raised  and  paved,  and  are  from  three  to 
ten  feet  wide.  Such  streets  as  are  entirely  covered  receive 
light  from  windows  above,  and  their  walks  are  very  wide, 
extending  from  shop  to  shop,  and  several  of  them  half  a 
mile  in  length.  They  cross  each  other  in  every  direction, 
and  it  requires  some  time  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
topography.  At  the  end  of  each  street  that  passes  through 
the  outer  walls  there  is  a  strong  gate,  at  which  is  stationed 
an  agent  of  the  farmers  of  the  customs,  to  watch  their  in- 
terests ;  these  gates  are  opened  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  just  previous  to  sundown  it  is  curious  to  see  the  crowds 
pouring  forth  from  these  vomitoria,  and  wending  their  way 
homeward,  the  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  each 
to  a  different  quarter  of  the  city,  while  a  portion  of  all  the 
various  tribes  dive  down  the  narrow  lanes  to  the  water  side, 
where  their  caiques  are  in  waiting,  to  take  the  wealthy 
merchants  to  their  villas  on  the  Bosphorus  or  the  Prince's 
Isles  ;  and  the  immense  public  passage-boats,  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  those  of  more  humble  estate,  are  stemming  the 
strong  current  towards  the  distant  country  villages. 

The  shops  are  of  all  dimensions,  from  the  size  of  a  ped- 
ler's  box  to  that  of  a  moderate  Broadway  bow  window  ;  the 
front  of  each  being  entirely  open  to  the  street.  The  smaller 
places  can  only  contain  the  wares  of  the  petty  trader,  who 
sits  at  the  outside  on  a  bench,  while  the  larger  ones  have  a 
low  counter  entirely  across  the  front,  behind  which  sits  the 
owner  ;  those  of  intermediate  size  have  a  low  platform  cov 
ering  their  whole  area,  on  which  the  indolent  Turk  sits  with 
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his  pipe,  every  article  within  his  reach  on  the  little  shelves 
around  him. 

At  the  hour  of  prayer  he  leaves  his  shop,  without  either 
closing  it  or  placing  a  guard  over  his  loose  articles,  and  re- 
pairs for  an  hour  to  the  nearest  mosque. 

Sometimes  one,  either  from  excessive  indolence,  or,  per- 
haps, some  corporeal  infirmity,  is  seen  performing  his  devo- 
tions upon  his  shopboard  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  induce- 
ment held  out  to  him  in  the  way  of  trading,  he  takes  not 
the  slightest  notice  of  any  one  until  he  has  performed  the 
last  of  his  hundred  prostrations,  and  his  last  invocation  to 
Allah.  The  busy  Greek  and  plodding  Armenian  lose  not  a 
moment  except  on  fete-days,  while  the  ever-watchful  Jew 
never  lets  an  opportunity  escape  either  to  buy  slieap  or  shell 
dear. 

Apropos  of  Jews.  There  is  a  perambulating  tribe  of 
petty  brokers  or  runners,  whose  business  it  is  to  know  every 
dealer  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  these  vast  bazars,  and 
to  "  keep  the  run"  of  his  stock  in  trade  ;  they  appear  also 
to  know  the  contents  of  every  khan  without  the  walls,  and 
of  the  shop  of  every  outside  dealer,  however  remote. 
Whenever  a  stranger  enters  the  bazars  for  the  first  time, 
one  of  these  sons  of  Levi,  who  first  descries  him,  claims  him 
as  his  prize,  and  follows  him  to  the  shop  where  he  first  at- 
tempts a  purchase  ;  there  he  sidles  up  to  him,  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  language  of  the  foreigner,  his  ready  tongue  is 
skilled  to  utter  it.  Then,  in  a  dialect  unknown  to  the  shop- 
man, Moses  warns  the  stranger  against  the  imperfect  wares 
of  the  rascally  Greek,  the  avaricious  Armenian,  and  the  stub- 
born Turk,  or  the  crafty  Jew,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  in- 
forms him  that  in  some  other  shop  the  article  can  be  had 
better  and  cheaper,  volunteering  his  disinterested  services  to 
point  out  all  those  places  where  bargains  can  be  had.  If 
his  services  are  declined  he  does  not  retire,  but  remains  at 
his  post  waiting  patiently  the  time  when  they  will  be  re- 
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quired ;  for  his  experience  has  taught  him  that,  even  if  the 
impatient  and  indignant  Frank  stranger,  vexed  at  his  per- 
petual interference  in  his  affairs,  should  dismiss  him  with  a 
kick,  the  next  moment  he  would  be  recalled  in  order  to  per- 
form some  little  errand  or  to  give  some  desired  information, 
which  none  can  impart  so  readily  as  himself  or  one  of  his 
particular  profession. 

'Tis  then  that  his  bright  Spanish  eye  kindles  up  and  his 
cosmopolite  tongue  is  let  loose.  "  Venite  di  questa  parte, 
signori ;  et  je  vous  montrerai  les  plus  belles  choses  de  Con- 
stantinope ;  very  cheap,  and  you  give  me  what  little  back- 
see  you  please,  gentlemens." 

The  first  day  we  entered  the  bazars  last  year,  although 
we  had  an  accomplished  Greek  cicerone  with  us,  we  were 
beset  by  one  of  the  tribe  just  mentioned,  and,  although  our 
Greek  drove  him  off  as  a  poacher  on  his  manor,  we  found 
him  ever  at  our  heels,  and  very  soon  had  occasion  for  his 
multum  in  parvo  talents ;  whenever  the  great  dragoman  was 
at  fault,  this  keen  jackal  Jew  would  put  the  lion  on  the  scent, 
and  get  his  share  of  the  pickings. 

We  found  him  extremely  useful,  and  frequently  employed 
him  much  to  our  satisfaction,  and  his  own  also,  I  suppose, 
for  he  found  us  out  immediately  on  our  return. 

On  the  first  day  we  visited  the  bazars  this  time,  we  had 
much  difficulty  in  finding  the  precise  article  we  wanted, 
and  I  said  to  the  gentlemen, "  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Solomon 
is  not  here ;  if  we  had  him  with  us  we  should  not  be  at  a 
loss ;"  when,  turning  round,  I  beheld  our  quondam  friend 
close  behind  me,  and  at  the  sound  of  his  name  he  made  a 
profound  salaam,  and  welcomed  us  back  to  Stamboul.  He 
has  ever  since  been  our  faithful  satellite  whenever  we  have 
entered  the  precincts  of  the  trading  town,  and  many  is  the 
good  bargain  he  has  made  for  us,  at  the  same  time  not  for- 
getting his  own  backshee  from  both  buyer  and  seller. 
The  contents  of  the  shops  are  as  multifarious  as  the  prod- 
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uce  of  every  clime  under  the  sun ;  and  the  diversity  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  carried  on  there  is  so  great,  that  I 
could  not  now  enumerate  to  you  a  hundredth  part  of  what  I 
have  seen. 

A  short  catalogue  of  the  various  articles  exposed  to  view 
in  the  immense  avenues  must  suffice,  or  your  patience  will 
become  exhausted. 

The  greatest  display  is  made  by  the  venders  of  ornament- 
al slippers,  which  they  sell  from  twenty-five  cents  to  as 
many  dollars  the  pair.  They  are  principally  made  with 
cloth  uppers,  the  inferior  qualities  worked  with  white  and 
yellow  tinsel,  with  silk  tassels,  and  those  of  higher  cost  em- 
broidered  with  fine  gold  bullion  and  rosettes  of  pearls,  en- 
closing various  coloured  stones  at  each  instep.  Those  used 
in  the  hareems  of  the  wealthy  classes  are  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  set  with  diamonds  and  precious  stones  ;  but  such 
are  not  exposed  in  the  public  shops.  After  a  long  street  of 
these  shops  is  passed  another  succeeds,  in  which,  among  all 
sorts  of  Turkish  and  Frank  foot-gear,  the  red  and  yellow 
slippers  of  the  former  predominate.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
this  show  is  succeeded  by  the  stalls  of  those  who  vend 
nothing  but  the  scarlet  fez  now  so  generally  worn  by  the 
Turks. 

Another  long  gallery  exhibits  all  kinds  of  em])roidery  on 
cotton,  in  gold  and  colours,  principally  dresses,  napkins, 
and  handkerchiefs,  the  latter  worked  at  the  corners  only, 
one  of  which  every  Turkish  dandy  is  seen  to  carry  in  his 
hand  by  the  middle,  so  as  to  make  the  greatest  display  of 
the  corners,  as  our  own  ladies  are  wont  to  do  in  Broadway 
with  their  Paris  article. 

Farther  on  one  sees  a  suite  of  shops  filled  with  ready, 
made  fancy  clothing,  where  an  embroidered  over-jacket 
may  be  obtained  for  from  twenty-five  cents  to  twenty-five 
dollars  ;  the  former  of  black  or  purple  cotton  velvet,  worked 
with  tinsel  and  bright  colours,  the  latter  of  fine  broadcloth, 
Vol.  II.— Y 
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highly  wrought  with  fine  gold  bullion  and  black  silk  braids  ; 
besides  which,  there  is  an  endless  variety  of  children's 
fancy  dresses  made  of  Turkish  silks.  A  long  street  is  oc 
cupied  by  the  manufacturers  of  false  and  real  bullion  and 
ornaments,  who  also  vend  a  bright  scarlet  cloth  in  the  piece, 
wrought  in  the  most  elaborate  and  exquisite  manner  with 
high-raised  gold-work.  The  art  of  making  splendid  gold- 
embroidered  royal  dresses  and  tapestry,  so  much  in  vogue 
a  century  since  in  Europe,  was  no  doubt  carried  from  Con- 
stantinople, derived  from  the  Byzantines,  who  obtained  it 
from  the  far  East.  There  is  no  end  to  the  shops  filled  with 
Aleppo  and  Broussa  fancy  silks.  Carpet  warehouses  and 
upholsterers  abound.  Besides  these  native  productions, 
there  are  whole  streets  filled  with  the  products  of  all  the 
workshops  of  Europe,  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  people 
here  and  in  the  interior  of  Asia. 

One  quarter  of  the  bazars  is  occupied  by  the  Armenian 
gold  and  silver  smiths  ;  and  here,  seated  on  a  little  platform 
six  feet  square,  is  seen  the  well-dressed  and  respectable 
Armenian  Christian,  plying  his  hammer  on  a  small  anvil,  with 
a  little  portable  furnace  beside  him ;  he  is  either  working 
out  a  ring  or  setting  an  amulet.  He  appears  not  to  have 
any  stock  in  trade ;  but,  when  a  demand  is  made  by  one 
whom  he  has  reason  to  think  desirous  of  purchasing,  then 
it  is  that  his  treasures  are  displayed,  though  only  in  small 
portions  at  a  time  ;  one  little  box  after  another  is  opened 
and  shut.  Every  species  of  vessel  used  in  the  hareems  of 
the  East  is  here  to  be  found  in  massive  silver,  richly  em- 
bossed. The  most  elaborate  work  I  have  seen  is  on  the  little 
coflTee-cup  stand,  several  specimens  of  which  I  purchased. 
The  wealth  of  this  portion  of  the  bazar  is  immense  ;  yet, 
to  all  outward  appearnce,  it  contains  nothing  but  a  vast  as- 
semblage of  petty  tinkers,  at  work  on  trinkets  and  trifles. 
It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  the  Turkish  authorities  to 
discriminate  between  the  smallest  capitalist  and  the  million- 
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noire,  such  is  the  uniformity  in  the  outward  appearance  of 
their  Armenian  subjects  in  their  persons,  shops,  and  houses. 

The  Jews  occupy  another  quarter,  where  they  deal,  as 
usual  with  them  all  over  the  world,  in  everything.  These, 
as  well  as  the  Armenians,  are  each  restricted  by  law  to  a 
particular  style  of  headdress  and  a  particular  colour  for  the 
slippers,  they  not  being  allowed  to  wear  the  same  fashion 
with  the  Turks  or  with  each  other. 

Each  one  in  the  bazars  appears  to  be  attentive  to  his 
shop  from  morning  until  night,  and  to  make  the  most  of  his 
time  ;  and  well  he  may,  for  he  has  only  four  working-days  in 
seven.  There  are  three  Sabbaths  every  week.  Friday  for 
the  Turks,  Saturday  for  the  Jews,  and  Sunday  for  the  Greeks 
and  Armenians.  The  Sabbath  of  one  deranges  the  business 
of  the  other,  and  besides,  each  one  is  nothing  loth  to  join  the 
other  in  taking  as  much  amusement  as  he  can  get,  when  so 
good  an  excuse  is  offered  for  indulgence. 

The  plodding  Armenian,  however,  is  seen  six  days  in  the 
week  at  his  post,  and  thus,  by  patient  industry  and  regular 
habits,  grows  rich,  while  the  others  are  dissipating  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  four  days'  application.  Yet  there  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule,  and  some  of  every  nation  are  to 
be  found  in  the  bazars  every  day  in  the  week,  except  their 
own  peculiar  Sabbath. 

There  is  a  street  called  the  Egyptian  Bazar,  where  all 
kinds  of  drugs,  spices,  and  odours  are  sold  in  quantities. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  the  crowd  in  the  ba- 
zars is  immense,  and,  as  in  every  other  mart  where  finery  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  number  of  female  purchasers  pre- 
dominates. 

There  is  a  vast  circular  building  attached  to  these  prem- 
ises, called  the  Arms  Bazar,  where  the  principal  traffic  is 
in  second-hand  arms  of  all  nations  under  the  sun. 

The  gentlemen  were  in  pursuit  of  one  of  the  veritable 
Damascus  blades  so  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  I  accompa- 
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nied  them  through  this  singular  place.  The  stalls  are  ar- 
ranged round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  building,  with 
a  circle  of  them  in  the  centre,  leaving  a  space  of  some  twen- 
ty feet  wide  for  the  multitude  who  gather  there  the  whole 
day,  besides  which,  two  wide  streets,  crossing  at  right  angles, 
divide  the  central  mass  of  shops  into  four  quarters.  The 
immense  roof  is  supported  by  the  central  structures. 

Here,  at  a  certain  time  in  the  day,  a  curious  scene  is  ex- 
hibited ;  a  set  of  perambulating  auctioneers  are  continually 
threading  the  crowd,  with  some  paltry  article  in  their  hands, 
crying  out  the  last  bid  which  they  have  obtained  (or  not) 
from  some  individual ;  they  are  stopped  by  another,  who  ex- 
amines the  article,  and  makes  a  higher  bid ;  when  the  crier 
becomes  tired  of  holding  forth,  and  is  satisfied  with  the 
highest  price  oftered,  he  seeks  out  the  last  bidder  and  de- 
livers the  goods,  generally  a  pipestick,  amber  mouthpiece, 
an  old  jacket,  or  a  pistol. 

However  great  the  quantity  and  variety  of  native  and 
foreign  merchandise  in  these  immense  bazars,  yet  the  more 
rare  and  valuable  productions  of  the  great  East  are  kept  in 
places  of  much  greater  security,  where  there  is  less  danger 
from  the  frequent  conflagrations  to  which  this  city  is  unfor- 
tunately liable,  from  the  combustible  nature  of  its  buildings, 
its  narrow  streets,  and  inefficient  fire  department. 

The  secure  places  I  allude  to  are  the  khans,  vast  maga- 
zines built  of  stone,  with  iron  windows  and  doors.  They 
are  built  upon  speculation  by  certain  wealthy  Turks,  who 
obtain  a  great  revenue  from  them.  Each  merchant  has  a 
small  cell  entirely  fire-proof,  and  secure  from  any  mishap 
which  might  befall  his  neighbour  in  the  next-door  cell. 
To-morrow  I  will  give  you  some  account  of  my  visit  to  sev- 
eral of  these  emporiums  of  Oriental  treasures,     Au  revoir. 
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The  Traffic  in  Pearls.— Shawls  of  Cachmere.— An  agreeable  Surprise.-" 
Curious  Embroidery. — Forest  of  Belgrade. — Aqueducts  of  Constantino- 
ple.— Buyucdere. — Magnificent  Prospects. — A  Turkish  Necropolis.— A 
Drama  on  the  largest  Scale. — A  Glance  at  the  Actors. — The  Finale.— 
Great  Shamfight. — The  Sultan's  Recruits.— Innovations  of  Mahmoud.— - 
The  Sultan's  Body-guard. — Departure  from  Constantinople. 

Constantinople,  — — , 
I  PROMISED  you  some  account  of  the  great  khans  of  Stam- 
boul,  and  will  now  redeem  my  promise  in  as  concise  a  man- 
ner as  possible. 

One  of  the  first  we  visited  was  occupied  principally  by 
Jews,  who  deal  exclusively  in  pearls.  These  articles  are 
brought  hither  by  the  Bokhara  caravans,  and  are  always 
strung  on  strings,  containing  each  a  certain  number,  as 
nearly  of  one  size  as  it  is  possible  to  assort  them.  The 
value  of  pearls  is  computed  in  two  ways.  First,  a  given 
number  of  strings  are  weighed  by  a  certain  standard  weight 
(say,  for  instance,  an  ounce) ;  then  they  are  counted,  and  the 
smaller  the  number  of  pearls  which  is  required  to  make  up 
the  weight,  the  more  valuable  they  are.  Then  the  quality 
is  considered,  which  depends  first  on  the  most  perfect  shape 
(the  nearer  they  are  to  a  globular  form  the  better),  and 
lastly  on  their  brilliancy. 

The  cheaper  sorts  are  always  of  a  very  irregular  shape, 
yet  they  are  generally  the  most  brilliant,  and  are  only  used 
for  embroidering  and  furniture  stuflTs.  Immense  quantities 
arc  exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe  and  the  western  world, 
to  be  set  in  fancy  jewellery,  for  which  purpose  they  are  split 
in  two  parts,  to  make  more  superficial  surface.  The  small- 
est sizes  are  called  seed-pearls,  and  both  these  kinds  are  sold 
by  weight,  and  not  by  talc,  as  in  Europe  and  America.    The 
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largest  and  rarest  kind,  such  as  are  used  for  necklaces,  in 
single  or  double  strings,  by  the  most  wealthy  persons  in  Eu- 
rope, are  only  met  with  in  very  small  quantities. 

The  most  magnificent  I  ever  saw  were  at  Moscow,  each 
pearl  being  as  large  as  the  largest  pea,  and  all  of  one  uni- 
form size,  perfectly  round,  and  of  the  finest  lustre.  A  single 
string  about  two  feet  long  was  valued  at  five  thousand  dollars. 

But  the  price  at  which  the  ordinary  pearls  of  commerce 
can  be  obtained  in  quantities  here,  is  inconceivably  low, 
I  have  seen  no  such  quantities  of  large  pearls  in  Constanti- 
nople as  I  saw  lavished  on  the  magnificent  state  horse-hous- 
ings  of  the  former  emperors  of  Russia,  in  the  regalia  treas- 
ury  at  Moscow,  which,  you  may  recollect,  I  described  to  you 
as  being  two  yards  square,  of  crimson  Genoa  velvet,  almost 
entirely  covered  with  rosettes  and  vines  composed  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  valuable  pearls. 

We  had  previously  been  visiting  a  large  Armenian  khan, 
where  this  article  is  disposed  of  at  wholesale,  and  I  never 
before  saw  such  masses  of  pearls  ;  they  abounded  in  quan- 
tities equal  to  the  German  glass  beads  at  the  great  fair  of 
Dresden. 

Old  Solomon,  our  indefatigable  Paul  Pry,  popped  in  with 
his  "hope  I  don't  intrude,"  and  intimated  to  us  that  he 
could  take  us  to  a  place  where  we  could  purchase  to  greater 
advantage,  and  he  was  right.  When,  however,  we  went  to 
the  Israelite  khan,  we  saw  nothing  but  empty  cells ;  there 
were  neither  boxes,  cases,  nor  anything  else  denoting  a  place 
of  trade.  We  were  about  to  retire,  chiding  old  Sol  for  his 
impudence,  when  a  Spanish  Jew  stepped  up,  and,  with  a 
Turkish  salaam,  informed  us  that  he  had  plenty  of  pearls, 
and  requested  our  permission  to  display  them.  We  signi- 
fied to  him  that  we  would  purchase  a  considerable  quantity 
if  he  had  them  to  sell  cheap ;  he  then  shut  the  iron  door  of 
his  cell,  after  which  he  handed  us  each  a  little  stool  to  sit 
upon,  and,  looking  cautiously  about  him  and  over  his  left 
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shoulder,  to  see  if  some  suspicious  eyes  were  not  watching 
him,  he  drew  forth  from  the  ample  bosom  of  his  greasy  silk 
robe  sundry  rolls  of  paper,  which  he  unrolled  in  succession, 
never  displaying  more  than  one  at  a  time.  These  contained 
the  most  regular  pearls  I  had  seen,  and  his  prices  were  the 
most  reasonable.  We  selected  several  bunches,  and,  as  is 
the  custom  here,  made  him  an  offer  for  them  about  half  their 
value.  No  important  trade  can  be  made  here  at  the  first 
sitting,  so  we  adjourned  the  discussion  to  another  day  ;  after 
three  or  four  more  visits,  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
relaxed  from  his  last  sine  qua  non,  which  was,  that  the  other 
should  take  twice  as  many  as  were  wanted  ;  and  then  a  bar- 
gain was  soon  concluded,  by  which,  if  Moses  made  fifty  per 
cent.,  I  beat  him,  for  my  profits  were  the  double  of  his,  in- 
asmuch as  I  walked  away  with  a  fine  present  from  my  hus- 
band. 

So  much  for  the  pearl  bazars  ;  now  follow  me  to  the  next 
mart,  where  extravagance  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

We  entered  a  khan  where  the  Turkish  possessor  of  treas- 
ures occupied  several  cells,  which  communicated  with  each 
other.  We  were  in  search  of  shawls.  The  first  room  we 
entered  was  arranged  with  comfortable  divans ;  pipes  and 
coffee  were  handed  to  us  on  our  entrance ;  one  pipe  smo- 
ked, another  quickly  followed  with  its  tiny  cup  of  Mocha. 
These  indispensable  preliminaries  settled,  we  went  to  busi- 
ness. A  handsome  slave  brought  from  an  adjoining  apart- 
raent  an  armful  of  Cachmeres,  which  he  strewed  upon  the 
floor,  and  there  tumbling  them  over  as  if  they  were  hearth- 
rugs, I  soon  saw  that  they  were  not  what  I  liked  ;  another 
and  another  armful  followed,  none  of  which  I  fancied.  Re- 
enforcement  after  re -enforcement  quickly  appeared,  until  the 
floor  presented  a  confused  mass  of  every  size,  colour,  and 
pattern  of  shawl,  over  which  we  all  walked  as  if  selecting 
carpets  for  our  floors.  I  never  before  had  seen  so  much 
treasure  displayed  in  this  article  in  one  mass.     As  in  the 
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case  of  the  pearls,  this  was  only  the  first  sitting.  I  had  laid 
aside  some  two  or  three  dozen,  from  which  to  select  what  I 
might  want  if  any  were  found  to  suit  me.  These  were  soon 
transported  across  to  Pera  and  deposited  in  my  parlour, 
there  to  remain  as  long  as  I  might  desire  to  retain  them  for 
inspection. 

While  I  was  feasting  my  eyes  at  leisure  on  these  beau- 
tiful fabrics  of  the  Vale  of  Cachmere,  Solomon  popped  in 
like  a  sprite.  He  came  for  backshee  for  services  rendered 
in  the  affair  of  the  pearls,  which  received,  he  went  off  with- 
out saying  a  word  about  shawls,  whence  I  concluded  this 
article  was  not  in  his  line.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore I  had  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  dancing  attendance 
in  my  antechamber,  each  with  a  bundle  of  rich  Cachmeres 
under  his  arm.  One  by  one  they  were  ushered  in  by  Solo- 
mon, and,  having  displayed  their  treasures,  each  left  with  me 
his  pack,  promising  to  call  again  the  next  day.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  for  a  week  my  levee  was  attended  by  Turk,  Ar- 
menian, and  Jew,  from  each  of  which  nation  I  succeeded  in 
purchasing  a  shawl ;  yet,  after  examining  many  hundreds  of 
all  colours,  I  did  not  see  one  to  equal  those  that  I  had  pur- 
chased at  home  several  years  before. 

I  confess  that  I  was  disappointed  in  the  much-vaunted 
shawls  of  this  great  emporium  ;  but  this  disappointment  was 
a  few  days  after  most  agreeably  reversed.  The  gentlemen 
gained  intelligence  of  several  splendid  shawls  which  had 
been  ordered  to  be  made  in  Cachmere  for  some  ladies  in 
Moscow,  and  which  were  on  their  way  to  their  destination 
when  the  war  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Persia,  and 
they  were  made  a  lawful  prize  by  the  Persians,  and  sent  to 
Constantinople  for  sale.  These  shawls  were  so  infinitely 
superior  to  anything  they  had  seen  before  in  any  country, 
that  each  of  the  gentlemen  determined  (without  consulting 
the  other)  to  manage  a  surprise  for  me.  Accordingly,  each 
went  at  different   times  to  piping  it  over  these  shawls 
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with  the  thick-headed  old  Armenian  who  owned  them,  and 
whom,  fortunately,  they  found  much  in  want  of  cash,  and, 
therefore,  the  more  pliant. 

This  morning  I  found  two  packets  on  my  table.  On 
opening  one  I  found  the  most  beautiful  blue  shawl  I  had 
ever  beheld,  with  my  name  marked  on  it  in  a  disguised  hand ; 
the  other  packet  opened,  out  fell  a  magnificent  black  one. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "  misfortunes  never  come 
single;"  in  the  present  instance,  my  honnes  fortunes  turned 
up  doublets. 

A  mutual  surprise  was  succeeded  by  explanations,  when 
I  learned  that  the  gentlemen  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
these  two  beautiful  specimens  of  Oriental  art  for  half  their 
value,  one  for  sixteen,  and  the  other  for  twenty  thousand  pias- 
ters (eight  hundred,  and  one  thousand  dollars).  We  after- 
ward learned  that  the  fellow  of  one  of  these  two  shawls  had 
been  sent  to  Moscow,  where  it  was  sold  to  the  person  who 
had  originally  ordered  it,  for  forty-four  thousand  piasters.  I 
think  I  will  manage  to  bring  about  another  visit  to  old  Stam- 
boul  before  I  return  home,  if  I  can  be  assured  of  a  few  more 
such  presents. 

I  have  learned  here  that  Cachmere  shawls  are  invariably 
made  in  pairs  to  match.  Scarcely  one  of  the  many  thou- 
sands exposed  here  for  sale  is  new ;  they  have  all  been 
more  or  less  worn,  and  the  majority  nearly  worn  out.  My 
presents  are  perfectly  new,  and  will  require  two  years*  wear 
before  they  become  as  pliable  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
shawls  at  home.  In  the  bazars  there  are  establishments  for 
repairing  shawls ;  they  import  the  plain  cloth  in  the  piece, 
to  insert  new  middles  when  required ;  and  remodel  old 
shawls  to  any  size  or  shape  that  may  be  desired. 

I  set  out  by  describing  to  you  the  khans,  and  I  find  that 
I  have  been  led  away  into  a  long  digression  about  shawls  ; 
I  will  therefore  leave  the  khans  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and,  after  noticing  to  you  only  one  more  article,  entirely  pe- 
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culiar  to  this  place,  I  will  pass  to  some  subject  more  inter- 
esting. 

The  article  I  allude  to  is  a  singular  kind  of  embroidery 
on  thin  muslin  for  dresses,  scarfs,  and  kerchiefs.  The  em- 
broidery is  so  made  as  to  present  the  same  finished  appear- 
ance on  each  side.  Fine  gold  thread  and  fancy-coloured 
silks  are  the  materials  used  to  produce  the  elaborate  figures. 
I  have  made  a  small  acquisition  in  this  line,  which  one  day 
I  may  show  you. 

This  day  I  made  my  last  visit  to  Stamboul ;  I  have  there- 
fore bidden  adieu  to  its  bazars  and  khans,  and  will  no'  more 
trouble  you  with  the  name  of  either  ;  yet,  to  a  person  of 
much  leisure,  and  who  can  manage  the  Turkish  language, 
these  places  offer  a  vast  field  for  the  study  of  human  nature  ; 
for  here  every  man  is  a  trader,  from  the  beggar  to  the  great 
sultan  himself.  The  former  lays  out  his  five  piasters  for  a 
pipe  or  jacket,  which  he  auctions  off  at  a  profit  to  pay  for 
his  dinner,  while  the  latter  sends  for  sale  the  handiwork  of 
his  fair  Circassians,  pastiles,  pomades,  and  sweetmeats. 

Leaving  you  to  dream  of  pearls  and  shawls,  embroider- 
ies and  slippers,  I  will  now  retire  to  rest,  and  salute  you 
again  to-morrow  evening. 

One  morning  this  week  horses  were  brought  to  the  door, 
and  we  started  on  an  excursion  to  the  forest  of  Belgrade, 
which  lies  about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Pera,  towards  the 
northwest.  It  is  a  splendid  forest  of  ancient  trees,  entirely 
free  from  underbrush,  and  extends  from  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  many  miles  inland.  The  first  object  that  attracted 
my  attention  was  the  house  in  which  the  Lady  Wortley 
Montague,  of  epistolary  celebrity,  formerly  resided.  The 
mansion  is  a  rural  cottage  in  the  Turkish  style,  situated  in 
a  fine  opening  in  the  forest,  far  away  from  the  din,  confusion, 
and  malaria  of  the  capital. 

But  that  to  which  the  greatest  interest  attaches  in  this 
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forest  is  the  very  celebrated  artificial  reservoirs,  or  bents, 
as  they  are  styled  ;  these,  in  fact,  are  nothing  more  or  less 
than  ponds  formed  in  natural  basins,  at  one  end  of  which 
are  dams  that  retain  the  water  from  numerous  springs,  be- 
sides that  which  falls  from  the  clouds,  on  a  large  surface  of 
country  :  the  melting  of  the  snows  contributes  also  to  fill 
them.  It  is  only  the  dams,  however,  which  are  the  object 
of  attraction  to  the  traveller ;  these  are  constructed  of  vast 
blocks  of  white  marble,  secured  by  iron  bolts,  and  highly  or- 
namented. They  appear  to  be  about  three  hundred  feet 
long,  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  thick,  and  ten  feet  high  above 
the  foundations,  which  are  considerably  elevated.  There 
are  several  of  these  dams,  only  two  of  which  we  had  time  to 
visit.  On  one  there  is  a  marble  throne,  which  is  said  to  be 
for  the  use  of  the  sultan  when  he  visits  these  fountains  of 
health. 

The  water  collected  in  several  of  these  reservoirs  is  all 
directed  to  one  point,  when  it  is  made  to  cross  a  long  and 
deep  valley,  over  one  of  the  most  splendid  aqueducts  of  an- 
cient times,  sixty  feet  in  height,  with  several  tiers  of  arches. 

This  magnificent  work  dates  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Justinian. 

In  another  place  we  saw  another  aqueduct,  not  so  high 
as  the  former,  but  stretching  far  away  over  the  plain,  and 
composed  of  innumerable  arches.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
Turks. 

On  our  way  to  the  city  we  saw  a  vast  number  of  singular 
hydraulic  constructions,  the  principle  or  the  necessity  of 
which  we  could  not  exactly  understand  ;  nor  do  I  believe  the 
Turkish  engineers  themselves  can  give  any  sat isfactor}""  elu- 
cidation of  the  scientific  enigma,  which  has  caused  so  much 
speculation  with  the  curious. 

From  the  aqueduct  I  suppose  the  water  is  conveyed  to 
the  city  through  a  series  of  leaden  pipes ;  for  I  saw  such 
conductors  frequently  rising  out  of  the  ground  at  certain 
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distances.  Every  few  hundred  yards  along  the  whole  line 
is  a  column,  up  one  side  of  which  the  pipe  is  carried,  and 
discharges  the  water  into  a  small  reservoir  at  the  top  ; 
thence  it  descends  through  another  pipe  on  the  opposite  side 
into  the  ground,  and  flows  to  the  next  column,  performing 
the  same  leap-frog  operation  over  that,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  series  of  columns. 

The  Turks  say  that  by  this  means  they  are  enabled  to 
carry  the  water  over  elevations  higher  than  the  source,  and 
that,  by  the  momentum  acquired  in  its  descent  down  one  pipe, 
the  water  is  forced  to  a  height  superior  to  that  of  the  last 
starting-point ;  but  this  is  a  position  too  paradoxical  to  be 
sustained  upon  any  known  principle  of  hydrostatics.  If  these 
summersets  which  the  water  is  made  so  frequently  to  take  in 
its  long  course  were  not  intended  by  the  sapient  inventor 
for  the  purpose  either  of  ventilating  the  conductors,  or  of 
purifying  the  water  by  repeated  exposures  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, then  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  for  what  wise  end 
so  much  labour  and  materials  were  thrown  away. 

The  same  thing  exists  in  the  city,  where  the  colossal 
arches  of  the  ancient  aqueduct  stride  across  a  ravine ;  and 
the  pipes  run  up  one  side  and  down  the  other  of  each  pier. 
Cui  bono  1 

The  other  day  we  had  a  delightful  excursion  up  the  Bos* 
phorus  to  Buyucdere,  the  summer  residence  of  nearly  all 
the  foreign  diplomatic  corps  and  the  dragomanerie  of  Pera. 
It  is  a  beautiful  village,  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  fine  bay  on 
the  European  side.  There  is  but  one  row  of  houses,  with 
a  fine  quai  in  front.  This  situation  is  chosen  for  the  salu- 
brity of  its  air,  and  its  proximity  to  the  pleasant  rides  up 
the  valley  leading  to  Belgrade. 

We  rowed  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  landed  where  this 
valley  commences  with  a  fine  plain,  and,  under  the  shade  of 
a  group  of  noble  forest  trees,  we  partook  of  a  luxurious 
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picnic,  provided  at  the  instance  of  one  of  our  very  hospitable 
friends  in  Pera.  We  were  no  less  surprised  than  delighted 
at  this  unexpected  display  of  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
East  and  the  West,  in  which  the  fruits  of  one  clime  vied 
with  those  of  another,  and  the  ruby  stream  of  the  Gallic 
grape  sparkled  beside  the  golden  fountains  from  the  vine- 
clad  hills  of  Cyprus.  Were  I  called  upon  to  say  whether 
the  Cyprian  or  the  Hungarian  vine  furnished  the  crown  of 
Brisseus,  or  whether  the  nectar  with  which  young  Hebe 
filled  the  cantharus  was  the  celestial  Comanderia  or  the 
imperial  Tokay,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  ;  either 
would  have  been  deemed  a  godlike  beverage  at  the  court 
of  the  Thunderer.  But,  leaving  grapes  and  figs,  nectar  and 
wine,  hie  with  me  again  to  Stamboul. 

After  our  "  Keff"  in  the  valley  of  Buyucdere,  we  found 
that  our  kind  Amphitryon  had  ordered  horses  on  to  meet  us, 
and  they  were  now  champing  the  bit  and  pawing  the  ground, 
impatient  to  return.  We  mounted,  and  were  soon  coursing 
over  the  hills  which  frown  above  the  Bosphorus  on  the  Eu- 
ropean side.  Ever  and  anon  such  a  glorious  and  sublime 
prospect  opened  before  us  as  no  pencil  could  paint  or  pen 
describe.  From  the  summit  of  some  high  hill  we  frequent- 
ly caught  a  view  of  the  strait  many  hundred  feet  below  us, 
lined  on  either  side  with  its  picturesque  villages,  and  its  sur- 
face teeming  with  life.  Again  we  would  plunge  into  the 
desert,  and  again  find  ourselves  on  another  promontory,  com- 
manding, if  possible,  a  more  noble  prospect. 

We  dismounted  at  a  delightful  villa  belonging  to  our  host, 
where  we  were  served  with  refreshments  by  the  ladies  of 
the  family ;  and  finally,  after  another  hour's  ride  over  a  high 
barren  plain,  the  most  magnificent  view  perhaps  on  earth 
burst  suddenly  upon  our  sight.  Constantinople  and  all  her 
dependancies,  with  the  Golden  Horn  (Cornucopia),  the  in- 
terminable cypress  groves,  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
high  Olympus  in  the  distance,  all  contributed  to  a  grand  pan- 

VoL.  II.— Z 
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orama  such  as  I  had  never  before  seen  and  never  again  ex- 
pect to  see. 

******  * 

On  another  occasion  we  were  rowed  across  the  Bospho- 
rus  to  Scutary,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  where  our  object  was  to 
visit  the  celebrated  graveyard.  After  clearing  this  extensive 
suburb  of  the  overgrown  capital,  we  came  to  a  necropolis, 
such  as  never  had  its  parallel  for  extent  since  that  of  Mem- 
phis existed  in  its  greatest  amplitude.  For  three  miles  in 
every  direction,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  field  of  tombs 
and  headstones,  overshadowed  by  a  dense  forest  of  dark,  se- 
pulchral cypress-trees,  which  at  midday  cast  over  this  abode 
of  death  the  shades  of  evening. 

It  happened  not  to  be  a  /e^e-day,  and  we  found  ourselves 
alone  amid  the  graves  of  countless  millions  of  the  human 
race,  who  for  centuries  past  have  been  taking  their  stations 
side  by  side,  there  to  await  until  the  last  trump  shall  sound, 
and  their  prophet  come  to  intercede  for  them  at  their  last 
account. 

One  fine  Sunday  morning  we  were  rowed  in  our  caique 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  Golden  Horn ;  this  spacious  land- 
locked harbour  is  three  miles  long  by  about  half  a  mile  in 
width,  and  is  covered  v/ith  boats  flying  about  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  was  a  fete-day,  and  we,  with  all  the  world,  were 
bound  to  the  valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  they  to  "  make 
keff,^^  and  we  to  look  on.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
give  you  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  a  general  holyday  in 
Constantinople,  even  if  I  could  find  time  to  devote  a  long 
letter  to  this  subject. 

A  universal  keffing  time  around  this  singular  capital  dif- 
fers so  widely  from  anything  that  any  other  great  city  in  the 
world  presents  on  similar  occasions,  that  those  who  have 
never  visited  the  East  can  have  no  data  in  their  minds 
whereby  to  form  a  standard  of  comparison. 

I  had  frequently  seen  a  general  turning  out  of  all  the  in- 
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habitants  of  the  great  capitals  of  England,  France,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  besides  the  great  national  festivals  in  our  own 
country ;  yet,  when  the  scenes  which  Stamboul  presents  on 
a  keffing  day  passed  before  me,  I  could  scarcely  believe  that 
the  actors  in  them  had  not  severally  and  collectively  as- 
sumed fictitious  characters  in  a  grand  national  opera,  on  a 
stage  such  as  no  other  locality  in  the  world  can  offer  to  the 
enraptured  gaze  of  the  spectator. 

Viewing  it  all  in  the  light  of  a  theatrical  performance, 
no  modern  production  of  the  histrionic  art  could  ever  be  so 
faithful  to  the  "  unities,"  and  maintain,  in  so  just  a  degree, 
the  perfect  parallels  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  as  the 
natural  drama  here  presents. 

In  every  European  capital,  all  the  actors  in  a  national  ju- 
bilee are  clothed  in  one  universal  style  of  attire  ;  the  famil- 
iar round  hat,  angular  coat,  and  straight  pantaloons  ;  all 
speaking  the  same  language  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  part 
each  one  performs,  they  are  all  assisting  at  an  undress  re- 
hearsal, when  compared  with  the  multifarious  costumes 
which  the  various  classes  of  Orientals  present  on  such  oc- 
casions. The  ridiculous  and  unnatural  extravagances  of 
the  European  carnivals,  like  the  Punch  and  Judy  of  Smith- 
field  fair,  are  of  but  little  account  in  this  comparison.  And 
besides  this,  in  European  capitals,  the  population  having 
all  one  national  character  and  tempei'ament,  the  impulse 
given  them  by  the  excitement  of  pleasure  moves  the  mass 
all  in  one  direction,  and  one  general  tone  of  monotony  per- 
vades the  whole  of  their  performances. 

But  in  Constantinople  it  is  far  otherwise.  Its  immense 
population  is  composed  of  the  debris  of  several  vast  empires, 
each  in  language,  religion,  character,  temperament,  and 
habits  totally  dissimilar  to  the  other  and  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  ;  besides  which,  each  wears  a  totally  distinct  cos- 
tume, yet  all  to  our  western  eyes  are  equally  curious,  pic- 
turesque, graceful,  and  Oriental.     To  familiarize  you  with 
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the  character  of  each  of  the  four  grand  divisions  of  this  olio 
of  nations,  I  will  compare  them  with  something  nearer  home. 

The  Turk  in  his  outward  character  is  the  composed,  self, 
sufficient,  and  overbearing  John  Bull  of  the  East ;  slow  to  be 
excited,  but  when  "joy's  ecstatic  trial"  urges  him  from  his 
wonted  propriety,  he  is  the  same  noisy,  roystering,  revelling 
fellow  as  erst  was  Prince  Hal  in  the  midst  of  his  boister- 
ous associates  ;  and  if  boxing  or  dog-fighting  were  the 
fashion  here,  he  would  show  himself  as  cruel  and  degraded 
as  the  vilest  radical  of  a  London  mob. 

The  Greek  of  Stamboul  is  the  Frenchman  of  the  East ; 
agreeable,  gay,  volatile,  and  egotistical  as  the  most  consum- 
mate petit  maitre  de  Paris,  as  inconsiderate  and  rash  as  the 
veriest  Hotspur  of  la  grande  Nation,  and  in  times  of  mouve- 
ment  and  emeuie  as  daring  and  bloodthirsty  as  the  most  ar- 
rant bravo  of  the  Barricades.  In  his  best  estate  he  is  the 
gay  Lothario  of  the  court,  yet  may  be  found  chanting  the 
"  glu,  glu,  glu,  de  toutes  les  bouteilles"  with  greater  gusto 
than  the  lowest  gamin  of  the  Barriere. 

The  Armenian  is  the  Mynheer  of  this  region ;  *as  cold, 
phlegmatic,  calculating,  and  money-getting  as  he  of  the  land 
of  canals  and  fogs;  yet  quite  as  ridiculously  uproarious  in 
his  keffing  as  is  the  clumsy  Dutchman  at  his  kermes. 

The  Jew  is  like  the  Jew  everywhere  (with  the  few  re- 
markable exceptions  in  England  and  our  own  country),  mean, 
degraded,  outcast ;  added  to  which,  he  is  here  timid,  cunning, 
abject,  and  oppressed,  not  even  allowed  the  "  pound  of  flesh" 
when  it  is  his  just  due. 

"  How  fallen,  fallen  from  his  high  estate" 
is  the  Constantinople  Jew,  once  the  proud  seraff  of  the  Al- 
hambra,  or  the  more  recent  purse-holder  of  the  Porte  !  Un- 
der all  his  patience  and  humility  still  lies  concealed  his  high 
Castilian  pride  ;  and  his  dark,  flashing  eye  sufficiently  indi- 
cates what  he  again  would  be  were  power  once  more  dele- 
gated  to  him. 
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Besides  these  stock-actors  on  this  great  Oriental  stage, 
there  are  always  stars  innumerable,  from  the  gold  epaulet  and 
scarlet  coat  of  "  the  Guards,"  to  the  high-peaked  cap  and 
scanty  regimentals  of  the  Shah  of  Persia ;  from  the  dark 
green  livery  of  the  Czar,  to  the  fantastic  furniture  of  the 
Othello  of  Morocco. 

Supernumeraries  from  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven, 
and  as  variously  attired,  add  to  the  life  and  interest  of  the 
performance.  The  great  stage-manager  is  the  grand  Turk 
himself,  he  and  his  court  being  frequently  the  leading  char- 
acters in  these  great  national  operas. 

Your  own  imagination  must  supply  what  my  pen  cannot 
describe,  when  you  shall  have  pictured  to  yourself  all  these 
dramatis  personce  wending  their  way  from  different  points  to 
the  valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  some  by  water  in  caiques, 
others  by  land  on  horseback,  in  arabas,  or  on  foot ;  and  when 
there  assembled 

"  In  Tempe's  vale,  her  native  maids, 
Amid  the  festal-sounding  shades, 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing  !" 

Among  the  Greeks  you  will  listen  to  the  strains  of  some 
lovely  nymph,  like  those  heard  in 

"  Elder  time, 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime  !" 
******* 

Then  wild  Romaika  on  tiptoe  springs, 
Clears  the  wide  circle  with  one  elastic  bound ; 
His  feet,  full  fledged  with  Mercury's  wings, 
Play  in  mid  air,  and  scarcely  touch  the  ground. 

Near  every  group  you  will  see  the  prophetic  gipsy  or 
the  tale-spinning  dervis  ;  one  kneeling  down  to  scan  the 
hieroglyphic  palm,  and  the  other  throwing  about  his  arms 
and  writhing  his  body,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  of  his 
wild  romantic  stanzas.  All  the  women  in  the  East  may  be 
placed  in  these  two  categories,  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly ; 

Z  2 
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the  former  consists  of  those  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twenty  ;  all  beyond  the  latter  age  are  more  or  less  disagree- 
able to  the  sight.  The  beautiful,  from  their  Circassian  blood, 
are  delicately  white,  and  they  preserve  their  complexion  by 
being  so  little  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  the  more  advanced  and 
the  old  duennas  are  universally  disgusting  from  their  obesity, 
brought  on  by  an  immoderate  use  of  the  boiling  bath  and 
their  indolent  habits. 

Old,  young,  and  children  of  all  ages  go  to  the  keffing  and 
join  in  the  general  revelry.  They  are  seated  about  under 
groves  of  shady  trees  and  beside  the  streams  of  fresh  water, 
each  family  with  its  picnic ;  while  hundreds  of  spectators 
like  ourselves  wander  about  the  verdant  lawns  from  one 
group  to  another,  attracted  by  each  noisy  scene,  to  be  again 
carried  away  to  enjoy  some  musical  farce  or  dancing  frolic. 

Towards  night  all  prepare  to  return  to  their  various 
homes ;  then  comes  the  squabbling  of  the  boatmen  for  a  place 
at  the  quai,  who,  like  our  quarrelsome  whips  at  the  breaking 
up  of  a  ball  or  play,  endeavour  to  cut  in  where  they  should 
not,  much  to  the  annoyance  and  risk  of  those  they  serve. 

Of  those  who  return  by  land  conveyances,  the  most  amu- 
sing to  me  were  the  groups  stowed  into  the  arabas,  which 
are  long  covered  wagons,  fancifully  ornamented  with  carv- 
ing, gilding,  and  paint,  and  drawn  each  by  a  pair  of  gray 
oxen,  bedecked  with  mirrors  and  party-coloured  tassels. 

As  soon  as  our  caique  could  be  brought  alongside  the 
quai,  we  embarked,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  we  were  on  the 
hill  of  Pera,  where  I  am  now  writing. 

The  last  great  comedy  which  has  been  enacted  here,  but 
which,  for  aught  I  know  as  yet,  maybe  entitled  to  the  name 
of  tragedy,  was  a  grand  military  review,  followed  by  a  terri. 
ble  shamfight.  The  occasion  of  all  this  marching,  counter- 
marching,  and  burning  of  gunpowder  was  the  presentation 
of  the  sultan's  portrait  to  one  of  his  great  military  barracks. 
The  picture  was  carried  in  a  cart  of  some  kind,  accompanied 
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by  all  his  household  officers  and  ministers  of  state,  and  fol- 
lowed  by  the  whole  military  array  of  the  capital. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  picture  at  its  future  quarters, 
the  whole  of  the  forces  were  divided  into  two  grand  armies, 
many  thousands  strong,  which  marched  out  to  the  hills  be- 
yond Pera,  and  took  up  their  positions  previous  to  the  dead- 
ly onslaught. 

Not  being  privy  to  the  plans  of  the  commanders-in-chief, 
nor  having  heard  what  were  the  orders  of  the  day,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  valley  between  the  hostile  armies.  The  first 
salutation  we  had  was  a  simultaneous  discharge  of  several 
great  parks  of  field  artillery  over  our  heads,  and,  before  we 
had  recovered  from  the  shock,  we  saw  issuing  from  the 
smoke  of  the  attacking  party  vast  squadrons  of  cavalry,  who 
came  careering  down  the  hillside  directly  towards  where  we 
stood ;  then  there  was  a  general  rout  among  such  idlers  and 
camp  followers  as  ourselves,  who  were  scampering  away  to 
some  place  of  fancied  security.  But  scarcely  had  we,  with 
the  rest,  given  room  for  the  dragoons  to  sweep  past  us,  al- 
most  deafened  by  the  clattering  of  hoofs  and  wild  hurras 
of  the  assailants,  when  our  attention  was  called  to  another 
quarter. 

The  centre  of  the  long  line  of  assailed  infantry  had  thrown 
themselves  into  squares  to  receive  the  enemy's  horse,  while 
the  extended  wings  were  suddenly  thrown  forward  in  "  eche- 
lon" to  take  the  enemy  in  flank,  thus  enclosing  us  on  every 
side. 

Then  commenced  the  rattUng  of  small  arms  behind  us. 
The  cavalry,  after  prancing  around  the  bristling  squares, 
and  discharging  their  pistols  in  the  faces  of  the  ranks  they 
could  not  break,  were  ordered  by  sound  of  bugle  to  retreat ; 
at  the  same  instant,  the  drums  beat  the  dreadful  charge,  and 
the  torrent  rolled  back  again  in  wild  confusion,  the  wings 
closing  in  upon  us  rapidly.  "  My  kingdom  for  a  horse,"  I 
cried,  while  we  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  sulphurous 
smoke,  and  almost  stifled  by  the  dust  and  heat.     In  every 
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direction  around  us  was  heard  the  tramp  of  advancing  bat- 
talions, the  earth  shaking  with  the  tread  of  flying  squadrons, 
the  clashing  of  steel,  the  discharge  of  platoons,  and  the  un- 
ceasing roar  of  artillery. 

Each  moment  some  frightened  horse  which  had  thrown 
his  rider  dashed  past  us.  There  was  one  saving  clause,  how. 
ever,  in  this  chapter  of  misfortunes,  that  is,  we  were  not 
amused  with  the  whistling  of  bullets  or  the  whizzing  of 
balls  about  our  ears  ;  yet,  among  all  these  mock  heroics,  we 
had  to  fear  that  some  over-hasty  warrior  might  cause  an 
undrawn  ramrod  to  stray  too  near  us  for  our  welfare. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  if  we  desired  not  to  be  tram- 
pled under  foot  by  the  sultan's  heroes,  and  we  were  indebted 
to  the  military  eye  of  a  foreign  officer  of  our  party,  who 
assisted  us  in  making  a  safe  retreat  between  the  advancing 
columns  to  another  part  of  the  field,  where  for  the  moment 
we  found  safety. 

When  the  dust  and  smoke  cleared  away  we  had  a  fine 

view  of  the  sharply-contested  field,  and  I  very  plainly  saw 

with  how  much  truth  might  in  some  cases  be  applied  the 

old  saying,  that 

"  He  who  fights  and  runs  away, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day  ;" 

for  the  pursuers  had  now  become  the  pursued,  and  were 
falling  back  upon  our  new  position.  Partaking  of  the  gen- 
eral alarm,  we  fled  up  a  steep  bank  just  in  time  to  receive 
in  our  faces  the  fire  of  a  park  of  artillery  which  opened  upon 
the  pursuers,  and  behind  which  the  discomfited  were  press- 
ing to  make  a  rally. 

We  then  retreated  around  the  hill  by  a  different  route, 
and  took  shelter  behind  the  bastion  of  a  fort,  where  we  found 
a  permanent  resting-place. 

These  events  scarcely  occupied  more  time  than  I  have 
in  detailing  them  to  you ;  yet  to  me,  so  unaccustomed  to 
"war's  alarms,"  every  moment  passed  in  our  dangerous 
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situation  was  one  of  dreadful  suspense  until  we  reached  a 
place  of  security.  The  first  scene  of  the  farce  was  now 
over,  when  a  party  of  Turkish  officers  rode  up  to  the  shady 
place  where  we  were  posted,  and  dismounting,  gave  their 
horses  to  their  grooms  in  waiting.  I  saw  no  honourable 
scars  or  gaping  wounds,  either  on  the  great  general  or  any 
of  his  suite,  for  it  appeared  that 

'•  This  leader  was  of  knowledge  great, 
Either  for  charge  or  for  retreat. 
He  knew  when  to  fall  on  pell-mell, 
To  fall  back  and  retreat  as  well. 
Hence  timely  running's  no  mean  part 
Of  conduct  in  the  martial  art ; 
And  when  the  fight  becomes  a  chase, 
They  win  the  day  that  win  the  race." 

So  thought  we,  and  also  that  "  discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  valour ;"  therefore,  ere  the  loud  clarion  sounded  the 
second  charge,  we  beat  a  retreat,  and  were  making  a  forced 
march  towards  home. 

When  entirely  out  of  harm's  way,  we  halted  for  an  hour 
on  an  eminence,  where  we  could  see  the  bird  of  victory  al- 
ternately perching  upon  the  opposing  standards,  and  finally 
take  his  flight,  leaving  the  battle  to  end  in  smoke. 

At  our  house  we  have  a  bevy  of  "  train-band  captains," 
sent  over  by  Johnny  Bull  to  drill  the  raw  recruits  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud ;  those  doughty  heroes  that  are  to  be,  whom  we 
have  lately  seen  brought  up  to  Stamboul  from  the  depths  of 
Asia  Minor,  like  the  serfs  of  Muscovy,  under  a  strong  escort, 
much  against  their  own  free-will  and  pleasure. 

These  knights  of  the  scarlet  coat  and  snowy  feather,  be- 
sides the  feats  they  had  performed  on  the  occasion  of  this 
grand  shamfight  of  Stamboul,  had  done  "  the  state  some 
service"  in  other  realms  ;  one  among  them  had  been  at  the 
battle  of  New. Orleans,  escaping  from  which  unhurt,  he  re- 
turned and  wrote  a  book  (which  he  kindly  allowed  me  to 
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read),  the  burden  of  which  was,  so  far  as  I  could  gather 
from  a  hasty  perusal  of  a  few  of  its  stupid  pages,  that,  had 
the  red-coats  been  under  his  command  instead  of  that  of 
Granny  Packingham,  the  "  beauty  and  booty"  would  not  so 
easily  have  sHpped  through  his  fingers.        *  * 

Another  day  we  visited  the  navy-yard,  where  we  saw  a 
fine  frigate,  nearly  finished,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  ;  she  is  said  to  be  of  a  very  fine  model,  and  well  built. 

We  saw  several  large  pieces  of  timber  being  squared  by 
the  workmen,  and  remarked  a  peculiar  appearance  about 
them,  when  Mr.  Rhodes  informed  us  that  they  were  the 
Oriental  cypress-wood,  and  cut  from  the  Turkish  graveyard 
by  order  of  the  sultan,  as  it  is  cultivated  in  no  other  place. 

Thus  you  see  the  great  reformer  is  very  bold  in  attacking 
the  prejudices  of  his  subjects,  even  in  such  matters  as  this. 
The  people  of  almost  any  nation  or  creed  would  oppose  the 
desecration  of  their  antique  and  venerated  cemeteries ;  but 
the  Turk  has  lost  his  spirit ;  he  is  no  longer  the  valiant  son 
of  Osman,  who  scaled  the  walls  of  Byzantium,  and  invested 
those  of  Vienna. 

I  forgot  to  mention  the  sequel  of  the  afiair  of  the  sultan's 
portrait,  carried  in  procession  to  the  barracks.  You  are 
aware  that  the  Moslem  law  (ecclesiastical  and  civil)  does 
not  recognise  either  pictures  or  statuary,  and  goes  so  far 
even  as  to  prohibit  them. 

The  sultan,  who  destroyed  the  janizaries,  abolished  the 
turban  in  his  army  and  household,  and  clothes  his  troops  in 
the  European  tight  dress,  dared  also  to  make  this  latter  in- 
novation, in  despite  of  the  frowns  of  the  whole  sanhedrim  of 
muftis  and  ulemas. 

Not  daring  to  oppose  this  terrible  innovation  openly,  the 
priests  attempted  to  work  upon  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
troops,  and  to  excite  them  to  rebel  against  it.  This  came 
to  the  ears  of  Mahmoud,  when  he  invited  these  gentlemen 
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of  the  cloth  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  at  his  palace,  and  it 
is  whispered  here  that  not  a  few  of  them  were  found  wanting 
the  next  day  at  their  mosques,  and  that  the  fishes  of  Mar- 
mora will  be  abJe  to  give  a  better  account  of  them  than  any 
of  their  faithful  flocks  in  Stamboul. 

A  few  days  since  I  had  another  excellent  view  of  the  sul- 
tan, as  he  was  going  to  mosque  on  horseback.  He  was  pre- 
ceded by  several  of  his  fine  Arabian  horses,  fully  capari- 
soned, and  led  by  grooms.  We  stood  close  to  him  when  he 
dismounted,  and,  had  I  been  so  disposed,  I  had  as  good  a 
chance  of  using  the  dagger  as  I  had  with  the  Czar  in  the 
church  of  Moscow. 

We  inquired  the  ages  of  some  of  the  children  who  form 
his  body-guard,  and  learned  that  many  of  them  were  not 
more  than  nine  years  old ;  these  Lilliputian  soldiers,  with 
each  a  great  Tower-proof  English  musket  at  his  shoulder, 
appeared  to  me  very  odd,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

There  were  hundreds  of  poor  women  crowding  around  the 
mosque  door,  each  holding  up  a  paper,  and  all  making  a  great 
clatter  of  tongues.  These  papers  were  petitions,  which  an 
officer  of  the  sultan,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  them,  was 
busy  in  receiving,  in  order  that  they  might  be  laid  before  the 
throne. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  few  of  them  are  ever  an- 
swered. Yet,  no  doubt,  much  secret  information  is  thus  com- 
municated  to  the  government  through  the  "  lion's  mouth.'* 

Our  minister  is  now  in  Italy,  and  we  shall  therefore  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  ;  but  his  nephew  has  been 
very  attentive,  and  obtained  for  us  many  facilities. 

We  have  had  frequent  intercourse  with  our  worthy  mis- 
sionaries here  and  their  families,  and  I  am  much  pleased  in 
being  able  to  say  that  their  system  of  educating  the  youth 
appears  to  work  well  for  the  good  cause  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  They  are  upon  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Ar- 
menians, whose  chil(|rep  are  freely  sent  to  the  schools. 
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Apropos  to  the  Armenians,  our  return  present  to  the  great 
seraff  of  whom  I  wrote  you  last  year  (for  the  carpet  which 
he  so  politely  pressed  my  husband  to  accept),  has  arrived 
from  Paris,  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  inlaid  rosewood 
writing-desk,  with  the  name  and  title  of  the  purse-holder 
engraved  on  a  silver  plate  ;  the  interior  is  replete  with  all 
the  refined  conveniences  for  which  French  ingenuity  is  so 
remarkable. 

Should  the  seraff  happen  to  run  his  head  into  the  noose 
of  the  bowstring,  this  little  testimony  of  our  regard  will 
find  its  way  to  the  sultan's  bureau,  and  by  him  be  sent  as 
iackshee  to  some  Eastern  potentate. 

I  regret  that  this  is  to  be  the  last  letter  I  shall  be  able  to 
indite  to  you  from  Constantinople,  as  we  are  to  set  out  in 
two  or  three  days  for  Greece. 

My  notebook  is  full  of  memoranda  of  curious  and  inter- 
esting incidents  and  objects,  which  I  find  it  impossible  now 
even  to  allude  to.  Perhaps  at  a  leisure  time  next  winter,  in 
France  or  Italy,  I  may  revert  to  this  subject,  but  until  that 
time  I  shall  be  too  much  occupied  with  what  is  to  come  to 
look  back  upon  the  occurrences  of  the  East. 
I  We  have  not  yet  determined  whether  to  go  directly  to 
Greece,  and  there  brave  the  long  quarantine  and  summer 
fevers,  or  to  take  steamers  up  the  Danube  to  Vienna  and 
thence  to  Italy,  visiting  Greece  in  the  spring. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  slide  into  the  East,  but  it  is  all 
up-hill  work  to  get  out  of  it  again.  Forty  days  of  quaran- 
tine must  be  performed  before  one  can  be  sufficiently  puri- 
fied to  re-enter  Western  Europe.  My  next  letter  will  inform 
you  what  will  have  been  done  in  this  perplexing  affair  ;  un- 
til then,  farewell. 
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Athens  (Greece), . 

"  Ha  !  Athens,"  you  exclaim,  while  your  ready  ears  are 
preparing  to  receive  my  ecstasies,  now  that  my  feet  are 
pressing  the  classic  shores  of  Attica. 

But  I  fear  that  you  are  doomed  to  disappointment ;  for, 

whatever  may  have  been  my  feelings  while  riding  at  anchor 

in  the  harbour  of  the  Piraeus,  with  the  tomb  of  Themistocles 

on  one  hand,  proud  Salamis  on  the  other,  and  the  mighty 

Acropolis  afar,  crowned  with  its  majestic  Parthenon  ;  yet, 

when  escaping  from  my  floating  prison,  with  breathless 

haste  I  flew  to  catch  a  nearer  view  of  the  Athenian  wonders, 

I  exclaimed  with  Byron, 

"  'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  !" 

Still,  from  the  observations  I  have  since  made,  I  cannot 

agree  with  the  same  poet  when  he  says, 

"  We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there  ;" 

for  I  hold  that  the  same  soul  which  at  Salamis  and  Ther- 

mopylse  animated  the  younger  Greece  when 

"  The  iron  storm 
That  darken'd  from  the  realms  of  Asia  pour'd 
In  vain  its  arrowy  shower  on  sacred  Greece," 

is  still  existent ;  though,  like  that  of  the  mighty  Sesostris, 
it  is  now  revolving  in  its  cycle  of  transmigrations. 

What  though  the  Roman  first,  the  Venetian  next,  then  the 
Turk,  and  now  the  Bavarian,  have  each  in  his  turn  held  in 
bondage  the  spirit  of  great  Theseus,  was  not  his  of  the 

Vol.  II.—A  a 
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elder  Thebes  first  doomed  to  animate  the  ferocious  clay  of 
the  Libyan  lion,  thence  descending  through  a  long  catego- 
ry of  earth's  most  revolting  creatures,  until  at  last  we  see 
it  inspiring  the  gorged  hyena  that  sits  on  Egypt's  throne  ? 
How  distant  soever  may  be  the  time  when  old  Nilus's 
flood  shall  sweep  to  the  ocean  the  corse  of  its  last  tyrant, 
and  regenerated  Egypt  once  more  hail  the  reign  of  her  own 
glorious  Pharaohs,  yet  the  period  is  near  at  hand  when  the 
present  vampire  rule  in  Greece,  now  tottering  to  its  fall, 
shall  be  annihilated,  as  though  a  new  deluge  of  Deucalion 
had  swept  the  plains  of  Thessaly  and  Attica.  The  "  soul  is 
wanting  here,"  forsooth,  if  we  look  no  deeper  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  moral  ruin  which  covers  this  Grecian  soil.  That 
which  is  once  more  to  call  that  soul  into  activity  I  will  con- 
sider in  another  place  ;  but,  before  I  give  you  the  little  I  have 
to  say  on  Athens,  I  will  return  to  where  I  last  wrote  you, 
and  conduct  you  through  Hello's  strait  to  that 

"  Fair  clime  where  every  season  smiles 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles, 
Which,  seen  from  far  Colonna's  height, 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight ;" 

thence  crossing  the  ^gean,  I  will  anchor  you  in  the  har- 
bour of  the  Pirseus  ;  and,  landing  you  on  its  mole,  we  will 
follow  the  ancient  wall  to  the  gates  of  Athens. 

We  were  not  long  deciding  which  of  the  two  to  choose, 
the  route  by  the  Danube  or  the  one  we  have  taken  ;  for,  be- 
sides our  repugnance  to  cross  once  more  the  "  black  Euxine's 
dangerous  wave,"  we  learned  that  the  communication  by  the 
river  was  very  irregular  and  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
that  we  might  be  thirty  days  in  reaching  Vienna. 

We  therefore  immediately  chartered  a  vessel  to  take  us 
to  the  westward,  and  were  soon  on  board,  with  all  our  effects. 

She  was  a  fine  little  English  brig,  mounting  four  small 
guns  ;  had  once  been  a  pleasure  yacht,  and,  until  steamboats 
were  established  on  the  route,  ran  as  a  packet  between  Con- 
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stantinople  and  Trebizonde.  Her  name  was  the  Spitfire,  an 
appellation  better  suited  to  her  little  testy  John  Bull  com- 
mander, who,  to  use  the  minister's  words,  was  "  one  of  those 
characters  who  manage  to  convey  British  goods  to  different 
parts  of  the  world,  with  the  honesty  and  skill  of  a  drayman, 
and  about  as  much  mind  as  his  horse."  In  naval  phraseology 
he  is  called  "master;"  in  his  own,  the  "captain." 

Just  as  we  were  about  casting  off  from  the  quai,  we  found 
that  the  captain  had  taken  possession  of  a  part  of  the  prem- 
ises  which  we  had  stipulated  for  as  our  own  exclusive  right. 
On  remonstrating  with  him,  he  seemed  to  understand  neither 
the  meaning  of  fair  words  nor  the  use  of  them,  judging  from 
the  Wapping  vocabulary  he  employed  when  addressing  the 
gentlemen  on  the  subject  of  his  "  rights  as  captain  of  his 
own  ship."  A  note  was  immediately  sent  to  the  owners  of 
"  the  ship,"  who  directed  a  message  to  the  Jack  tar,  stating 
that  he  must  accord  to  the  travellers  what  he  knew  to  be 
their  rights,  or  be  pleased  to  take  his  hat  and  walk  up  to 
the  office.  Moreover,  if  he  put  to  sea,  he  must  obey  im- 
plicitly all  the  orders  given  to  him  by  the  gentlemen,  and 
sail  his  vessel  wherever  they  desired,  and  continue  with  them 
as  long  as  they  might  require.  This  peremptory  order  soft- 
ened down  the  mastiff  tone  of  the  little  captain,  and  he  was 
ever  after  as  gentle  as  a  spaniel. 

Our  little  vessel  was  clipper-built,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
old  Stamboul's  towers  were  sunk  beneath  the  eastern  wave. 

A  lovely  night  on  the  Marmora  compensated  us  for  the 
terrors  we  experienced  when  crossing  it  last  winter,  and  a 
beautiful  morning  caused  "  Hella's  wave"  to  glide  on  as 
smooth  as  the  summer  clouds  which  floated  above  our  heads. 

The  necessary  formalities  at  the  castle  of  the  Darda- 
nelles  detained  us  but  for  a  short  time  ;  and  then,  with  flow- 
ing sheet,  we  launched  into  the  open  sea,  having  on  our  left 

"  The  Dardan  shore 
That  once  the  imperial  towers  of  Ilium  bore ; 
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Illustrious  Troy,  renowned  in  every  clime, 
Through  the  long  annals  of  unfolding  time  I 
■)>•******* 

And  now,  by  Time's  deep  ploughshare  harrowed  o'er, 
The  seat  of  sacred  Troy  is  found  no  more." 

A  contrary  wind  met  us  after  we  had  lost  sight  of  the 
mountains  of  Asia,  and  obliged  us  to  beat  about  among  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  for  several  days.  At  last  the 
mountains  of  Greece  rose  from  the  waters  directly  ahead  of 
us  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  of  our  saiHng  we 
might  have  anchored  in  the  Piraeus  but  for  an  accident  that 
occurred  to  us,  by  which  our  lives  were  again  put  in  the 
most  extreme  peril.     It  was  where 

"  O'er  the  surge  Colonna  frowns  on  high," 

and  where  Falconer  came  near  finding  a  watery  grave,  that 
we  were  within  an  ace  of  being  shipwrecked.  There  was 
some  romance  about  the  affair  of  the  British  sailor,  but  there 
would  have  been  little  poetry  in  our  being  lost  on  Cape  Co- 
lonna on  a  beautiful  summer  afternoon,  without  a  cloud  in 
the  sky,  or  a  flash  of  lightning  to  give  effect  to  the  disaster. 
I  will  briefly  relate  to  you  the  circumstances,  by  which  you 
will  see  what  important  consequences  may  often  result  from 
one  false  step,  however  insignificant  it  may  appear  to  us 
when  about  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  prudence.  Our  lit- 
tle vessel  was  a  remarkably  fast  sailer,  and  well  might  her 
captain  be  proud  of  her.  On  the  morning  when  we  de- 
scried the  coast  of  Greece,  the  wind  was  from  the  south,  and 
we,  in  company  with  several  fine  Greek  vessels,  were  aim- 
ing to  double  Cape  Colonna  ;  but,  being  a  little  to  the  north 
of  it,  we  were  obliged  to  lie  very  close  to  the  wind,  a  point 
of  sailing,  however,  which  was  our  vessel's  forte. 

Our  companions  were  to  the  south  of  us,  and,  consequent- 
ly, to  the  windward,  which  gave  them  a  chance  to  sail  more 
free  than  we  could.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  strife 
between  Briton  and  Greek ;  and  the  morning  passed  away 
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delightfully,  our  little  bark  bounding  over  the  sea  like  a 
"thing  of  life." 

Our  competitors,  having  the  advantage  of  us,  were  a  short 
distance  ahead  by  noon,  and  just  at  this  moment  we  were 
called  upon  to  decide  an  important  point  in  the  mana3u- 
vring  of  our  vessel ;  it  was  questionable  if  we  could  weather 
the  cape  without  tacking,  by  which  we  should  lose  ground 
and  be  beaten  ;  still  our  captain  held  on  his  course.  When 
near  the  cape  we  discerned  a  narrow  passage  between  it 
and  a  small  island,  through  which  our  captain  determined  to 
run,  heedless  of  rocks  or  shoals,  and  thus  obtain  an  even 
chance  with  our  rivals.  The  gentlemen  shook  their  heads 
distrustfully,  and  advised  the  captain  to  be  sure  of  his  affair 
before  venturing  on  dangerous  ground ;  but  he  decided  the 
matter  by  bearing  away  for  the  strait,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  were  dashing  gayly  into  it,  our  little  skipper  congratula- 
ting himself  on  the  prospect  of  being  the  first  to  make  our 
destined  port.  The  island  was  found  to  be  an  immense 
rock,  towering  far  above  the  masthead ;  and  being  to  wind- 
ward of  us,  it  in  a  moment  took  all  the  wind  from  our  sails, 
and  left  us  drifting  towards  the  perpendicular  rocks  of  Cape 
Colonna,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  on  which  the  sea  was 
breaking  violently. 

It  did  not  require  much  skill  to  divine  what  must  be  our 
fate  if  some  decisive  step  was  not  immediately  taken.  Both 
anchors  were  let  go,  but  they  would  not  hold  us,  and  we 
dragged  them  to  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  rocks. 
Then  the  guns  were  all  lashed  together,  and  a  cable  being  at- 
tached to  them,  they  too  were  thrown  over  ;  these  held  us  for 
some  time,  until  one  of  the  chains  parted,  by  which  the  ves- 
sel  changed  her  position  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  us  op- 
posite a  cleft  in  the  rock  where  there  was  a  small  sand  beach, 
just  wide  enough  to  receive  her  in  case  she  went  ashore. 

We  desired  the  captain  to  cut  his  cables,  and  run  the  ves- 
sel high  and  dry  into  this  place  of  retreat  so  providentially 

A  A  2 
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provided  for  us ;  but  he  would  not  consent  to  it,  he  said, 
while  he  had  yet  two  good  anchors  ahead.  In  a  moment  it 
was  too  late,  for  the  other  chain  broke,  and  the  vessel  swung 
round  again  opposite  the  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  our  heads,  and  within  fifty  feet  of  us,  the 
sea  dashing  against  it,  and  the  spray  returning  upon  us. 

In  this  situation  night  set  in,  and  the  wind  began  to  rise. 
Our  fate  seemed  now  inevitable,  and  we  set  about  preparing 
for  the  worst.  The  gentlemen  ordered  some  provisions  to 
be  put  into  bags,  and  charged  the  servants  to  be  sure  and  not 
lose  hold  of  them  in  the  extremity  that  was  approaching ; 
meanwhile  I  was  engaged  in  securing  my  valuables,  not  for- 
getting some  warm  clothing  and  a  blanket  or  two. 

We  all  assembled  on  deck  to  await  the  moment  when  our 
small  hempen  cable  should  part,  and  the  vessel  should  dash 
to  pieces  against  the  rock.  We  were  half  an  hour  in  this 
state  of  suspense,  when  the  wind  shifted  in  such  a  way  as 
made  it  barely  possi-ble  for  us  to  escape,  provided  we  could 
get  sail  on  the  vessel,  and  give  her  a  slight  impulse  forward 
at  the  moment  when  we  should  cut  the  cable.  This  was 
a  very  hazardous  businessPbut  there  was  no  other  chance 
left  for  us.  It  would  require  a  better  sailor  than  I  am  to 
describe,  and  one  more  versed  in  nautical  science  than  your- 
self to  understand,  the  very  skilful  manoeuvre  which  saved 
us.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  hoisted  sails,  brought  the  end 
of  the  cable  to  the  stern,  and  then  suddenly  letting  it  go  from 
the  bow,  the  jerk  gave  the  vessel  a  sudden  impulse,  when 
the  cable  was  instantly  cut,  the  sails  fortunately  filled  in  a 
moment,  and  in  another  we  were  running  along  broadside 
to  the  mountain  sea  wall,  so  close  that  every  wave  that 
passed  beneath  us  dashed  against  the  rock,  and  returning, 
struck  our  side,  the  spray  completely  drenching  us.  We 
ran  on  in  this  way  for  fifteen  minutes,  actually  in  the  break, 
ers,  and  nothing  but  the  rebound  of  the  sea  keeping  us  from 
dashing  against  the  rocks  towards  which  the  wind  was  im. 
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pelling  us,  and  our  little  bark,  with  her  quivering  sails,  stri- 
ving  for  the  mastery  ;  never  in  my  life  have  I  passed  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  in  such  breathless  anxiety  ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  when  we  cut  our  cable,  had  the  vessel "  missed  stays," 
as  the  sailors  term  it,  or  had  she,  after  escaping  that  peril, 
been  headed  off  a  single  point  of  the  wind,  we  should  all  have 
perished  in  an  instant  in  the  raging  surf,  without  a  shelf  or 
crevice  in  the  perpendicular  rock  to  save  one  of  us.  Thanks 
to  Providence,  we  escaped ;  and  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  to  our 
little  Englishman  for  the  skill  he  evinced  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  nautical  feat,  and  to  the  gentleman  who  first 
suggested  the  possibility  of  performing  it. 

When  clear  of  the  rocks  which  formed  the  point  of  the 
cape,  we  stood  out  into  the  open  sea  for  the  night,  and  the 
next  morning  found  us  sailing  up  the  jEgean,  with  the 
islands  of  JEgina  and  the  Morea  on  our  left,  and  the  shores 
of  Attica  Oil  our  right. 

We  had  a  fine  view  of  Cape  Colonna  at  sunrise  ;  and 

"  Beside  the  Cape's  projecting  verge  are  placed 
A  range  of  columns,  long  by  Time  defaced ;" 

which,  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams,  were  the  first  beautiful 
ruins  of  Greece  that  met  my  eye. 

As  we  approached  the  port  of  Athens,  we  descried  sev- 
eral frigates  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  ;  coming  nearer  to 
them,  we  saw  the  star-spangled  banner  flying  at  their  peak, 
and  finally  recognised  one  of  them  as  old  Ironsides  herself, 
riding  in  majesty  among  her  consorts  over  the  waters  once 
covered  with  the  fleets  of  hostile  Persia.  We  hove  to,  while 
the  gentlemen  took  the  boat  and  went  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  commander  of  the  squadron.  But,  as  we  had  come 
from  Turkey,  we  were  what  is  called,  in  quarantine  parlance, 
"  sporeo"  (unclean),  therefore  the  gentlemen  were  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  going  on  board  ;  but  they  conversed  with 
the  commodore  under  his  cabin  windows,  and  obtained  late 
news  from  home.     The  frigates  all  sailed  that  night,  one  for 
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home,  and  the  others  for  the  Levant.  We  soon  found  our- 
selves at  anchor  in  the  ancient  port  of  the  Piraeus,  five  miles 
from  Athens,  and  were  condemned  to  a  quarantine  of  seven- 
teen days,  which  was  entirely  unexpected  to  us.  We  dis- 
charged  our  vessel,  and  went  on  board  an  old  man-of-war 
hulk  to  ride  out  our  time  of  probation.  We  had  the  ves- 
sel entirely  to  ourselves,  and  her  ample  decks,  covered  with 
awnings,  afforded  a  fine  promenade. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  spendidore  we  made  out  to  live 
exceedingly  well,  and,  as  soon  as  we  could  get  a  letter  up  to 
the  city,  we  had  a  visit  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  through 
whose  exertions  the  time  of  our  imprisonment  was  reduced 
to  nine  days. 

We  were  also  allowed  the  privilege  of  rowing  round  the 
harbour  and  rambling  over  the  shores,  attended  by  a  guard. 

The  harbour  of  the  Piraeus  is  not  much  larger  than  a  good. 
sized  millpond,  being  about  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  width.  There  is  also  a  small  inner  harbour, 
where  the  Greeks  in  ancient  times  used  to  lay  up  their  war- 
gallies  in  ordinary  when  not  in  commission.  There  are  no 
vestiges  of  antiquity  around  it  save  a  few  old  foundations. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  harbour  is  a  small  mole,  inside 
of  which  crowds  all  the  commercial  marine  of  Athens,  con- 
sisting  of  a  few  feluccas  from  five  to  twenty  tons — mere 
market-boats  for  the  transport  of  wine,  oil,  grain,  and  vege- 
tables  for  the  support  of  the  new  city  of  Athens.  A  short 
distance  from  us  was  anchored  a  specimen  of  the  redoubta- 
ble navy  of  Bavarian  Greece,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  ten-gun 
brig ;  and  near  her  was  the  Smyrna  mail  packet-brig.  At 
the  head  of  the  port  are  a  few  scattered  storehouses  recent- 
ly built,  and  all  the  rest  is  dreary  desolation.  How  differ- 
ent this  picture  from  the  one  presented  by  this  port  of 
ancient  Athens  in  the  days  of  her  glory  !  In  this  little  bar- 
hour  were  assembled  the  ships  of  that  proud  but  unfortunate 
expedition  which  Alcibiades  led  against  Syracuse.     What 
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a  splendid  sight  must  here  have  been  exhibited  on  that  grand 
occasion,  when  the  Athenian  naval  power, "  in  all  the  pride 
and  panoply  of  war,"  was  sweeping  out  to  sea,  and  the 
whole  amphitheatre  around  was  crowded  with  the  popula- 
tion of  Athens  and  strangers,  who,  as  Thucydides  says, 
"  attended  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  gazing  at  the  means 
intended  to  accomplish  a  great  and  stupendous  design  ;  for 
never  did  any  one  state  of  Greece  before  this  time  equip 
by  its  own  strength  such  a  powerful  armament.  It  was  the 
most  glorious  fleet  that  at  this  day  the  world  had  seen." 
The  commander  of  each  ship  vied  with  the  others  in  the  dec- 
orations of  his  own  vessel,  and  expended  vast  sums  from  his 
own  private  fortunes.  "  When  the  fleet  was  ready  to  sail, 
silence  was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet ;"  "  solemn 
prayers"  for  the  success  of  the  expedition  were  proffered 
aloud  "  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,"  so  that  the  vast  assemblage 
might  hear  and  respond.  "  Goblets  filled  with  wine  ran 
the  circle  of  the  whole  armament,  and  every  crew,  as  well 
as  the  commanders,  poured  out  libations,  and  drank  success 
and  happiness  out  of  gold  and  silver  cups.  And  now,  the 
psean  being  sung  and  the  libations  finished,  they  put  out  to 
sea."  While  standing  upon  the  Munychian  promontory,  I  al- 
most fancied  I  could  see  the  lines  of  gallant  triremes  stretch- 
ing from  the  Piraeus  to  ^gina,  the  first  point  of  rendezvous 
for  the  expedition.  Thence  I  followed  them  in  imagination 
throughout  that  long  and  disastrous  campaign  of  Sicily,  and 
finally  I  could  almost  fancy  that  in  the  crowd  of  little  Epi- 
daurian  ferry-boats  I  beheld  the  unfortunate  fugitives  from 
the  defeat  of  Syracuse,  returning  home  only  to  behold  the 
temporary  overthrow  of  the  long-cherished  popular  govern- 
ment. 

"  The  pride  of  glory,  the  exalted  height, 
The  frequent  trophies  on  the  land  and  sea, 
The  long  career  of  well-deserved  success, 
On  which  their  great  forefathers  tower'd  aloiu, 
Now  droop'd  at  once !    A  chaos  soon  succeeds 
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Of  anarchy,  destruction,  and  distress: 

Low  ebb'd  tiie  state,  as  high  it  erst  had  flow'd." 

From  this  sad  picture  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  the  "  un- 

conquered  Salamis."     Well  might  the  Persian  exclaim, 

"  Oh,  Salamis,  how  hateful  is  thy  name ! 
And  groans  burst  from  me  when  I  think  of  Athens," 

for  to  her  shores 

"  Xerxes  led 
A  thousand  ships ;        *        *        *        ♦ 
*        *        This  was  their  full  amount." 

A  single  fisherman's  bark  was  all  that  I  now  saw  riding 
over  the  watery  grave  of  Persia's  myriads ;  and  the  shores 
of  Salamis  are  as  deserted  as  those  of  Aboukir. 

If  for  the  triumph  achieved  in  Egypt  Nelson's  proud  mon- 
ument rears  its  head  at  home,  the  hero  of  Salamis  appears 
not  to  have  been  neglected  by  his  grateful  covmtrymen  ;  for, 
while  gazing  on  the  scene  of  his  victory,  there  lay  at  my  feet, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  port,  the  ruins  of  a  cenotaph,  doubt- 
less that  alluded  to  by  Plato  where  he  says, 

"  To  thee,  Themistocles,  a  tomb  is  due, 
Placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  view  ; 
Merchants  from  every  port  with  just  acclaim 
Should  shout  thy  honour  and  confess  thy  fame; 
Each  fleet  return'd,  or  setting  out,  should  join 
In  owning  all  the  naval  glory  thine ; 
It  should  command,  high  raised,  yon  watery  plain, 
And  point  that  fight  which  gave  us  all  the  main." 

America !  where  and  what  are  the  monuments  of  thy  na- 
val heroes  ?  A  paltry  plaything  at  the  base  of  thy  Capitol, 
and  a  crumbling  brick  pillar  in  the  churchyard  of  old  Trin- 
ity ! 

If  we  raise  monuments  at  all  to  the  memory  of  our  naval 
heroes,  they  should,  like  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  stand  at 
the  entrance  of  our  magnificent  harbours,  and  be  as  enduring 
as  the  eternal  hills  by  which  they  are  surrounded ;  for  each 
departed  hero  raise  a  column  of  a  hundred  feet, 
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"  And  crown  the  height 
With  all  the  trophies  of  the  naval  fight ; 
Swell  every  part,  and  give  the  hero  room, 
For  nothing  small  should  scandalize  the  tomb." 

But  it  is  quite  time  now  tiiat  I  should  take  you  to  the  city 
of  Athens. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  our  quarantine  we  obtained  pratique 
and  landed,  when  we  were  met  on  the  quai  by  Mr.  Hill, 
who  had  carriages  provided  to  take  us  to  the  city.  With  the 
exception  of  the  clumsy  ox-carts  in  Turkey,  1  had  not  seen 
or  ridden  in  a  carriage  for  nearly  a  year  ;  and  the  sensations 
I  experienced  when  whirled  rapidly  along  over  the  fine 
road  to  Athens,  were  singular  and  exciting  in  the  extreme, 
and  almost  as  novel  as  that  felt  on  my  descent  from  the  Mon- 
tagnes  Russes  in  Paris. 

In  ancient  times  there  were  two  high  and  strong  walls, 
parallel  to  each  other,  with  a  space  of  several  hundred  feet 
between  them,  extending  the  whole  distance  of  five  miles 
from  the  port  to  the  city.  These  were  to  secure  a  commu- 
nication with  their  fleets  in  case  of  a  land-siege.  The  walls 
have  been  destroyed,  but  their  foundations  are  still  to  be  tra- 
ced along  the  whole  distance.  Those  of  one  wall  are  so  en- 
tire that  they  serve  as  a  causeway,  on  which  there  has  lately 
been  formed  one  of  the  finest  carriage-roads  in  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  speed  with  which  I  was  approaching 
the  "  ancient  of  days !  august  Athena !"  my  impatience  to  ar- 
rive  at  its  gates  was  greater  even  than  that  I  felt  when 
creeping  up  to  Thebes  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour. 
The  mysterious  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  history  of 
the  latter,  induces  in  one  who  is  about  to  enter  upon  its  field 
of  sublime  ruins  a  feeling  of  awe  nearly  akin  to  dread ;  but 
with  Greece,  with  Athens,  all  our  associations  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  commencing  with  the  days 

"  When  music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young," 

and  extending  through  a  long  vista  of  ages,  in  which  music, 
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poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture  reached  the  acme  of  perfec- 
tion, down  to  the  period  when  the  second  Parthenon  rose 
to  a  subHmity  which  nothing  has  since  been  able  to  equal. 

The  heights  to  the  west  of  the  city  hid  everything  from 
my  sight,  until,  as  we  emerged  from  the  pass  between  Mount 
Lycabettus  and  the  hill  of  the  Areopagus,  the  beautiful 
temple  of  Theseus,  standing  alone  in  the  plain,  was  the  first 
object  that  caught  my  eye  ;  it  appeared  like  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, so  deeply  had  its  form  and  details  been  impressed  on 
my  mind  by  the  representations  I  had  long  before  seen  of 
it.  From  the  moment  when  we  turned  our  backs  upon  the 
first  ruin,  my  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  sublime  temple  that 
crowns  the  mighty  Acropolis ;  and  not  until  we  were  whirled 
into  the  innyard  was  I  conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  mod- 
ern town  where  once  old  Athens  was. 

Of  this  modern  town  I  have  little  to  say,  although  prodi- 
gies have  been  performed  here  within  a  year  in  the  way  of 
improvements ;  for,  since  the  seat  of  government  has  been 
removed  hither  from  Napoli  di  Romania,  a  vile  Turkish 
town  has  given  place  to  a  European  city,  containing  many 
buildings  that  would  not  disgrace  the  first  capital  of  the  west. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Greeks  had  not  left  the 
good  old  site  alone  in  its  glory,  and  built  them  a  new  capital 
on  higher  and  more  healthy  ground ;  then  razed  to  the 
earth  the  huts  of  the  Turks,  and  preserved  with  religious 
veneration  the  monuments  of  their  forefathers. 

Now  palaces  are  hurriedly  built  over  the  ruins  of  palaces, 
frequently  without  taking  the  trouble  to  rescue  their  buried 
marbles  from  eternal  oblivion,  and  the  present  level  of  the 
street  is  far  above  the  pavements  of  ancient  Athens,  which 
were  trodden  by  her  Demosthenes  and  Socrates,  her  Peri- 
cles and  Aristides. 

A  modern  royal  palace  of  great  extent  is  now  in  progress 
of  erection  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  on  a  very  com- 
manding site* 
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The  streets  are  as  yet  unpaved,  and  all  things  denote  the 
parvenu  character  of  King  Otho's  capital. 

The  population  one  meets  in  the  streets  is  motley  enough  ; 
from  the  "  pirate  of  Parga"  to  "  the  wild  Albanian  kirt^ed 
to  the  knee;"  from  the  "yellow-haired  Giaours"  to  the 
"  Chinariot,  Illyrian,  and  dark  Suliote ;"  the  fierce  mount- 
ain  robber  and  the  stupid  Bavarian  soldier ;  European  am- 
bassadors and  American  missionaries  ;  the  damsel  of  Paris 
and  the  "maid  of  Athens;"  the  houris  of  Persia  and  the 
daughters  of  Columbia.  On  either  hand  are  seen  the  French 
cafe  with  its  lemonade  and  dominoes,  and  the  German  estam- 
inet  with  its  beer  and  pipes.  At  one  corner  stands  an 
adjutant's  horse,  and  a  clumsy  fiacre  at  another ;  here  a 
Greek  policeman,  and  there  a  Bavarian  sentinel. 

On  one  side  is  heard  the  gay  tambourine,  with  light  feet 
tripping  the  Romaika,  and  on  another  the  roll  of  the  drum, 
with  the  measured  tread  of  armed  battalions,  the  "  protectors 
of  Greece."  Protectors  ?  vampires  rather,  who  are  draining 
the  heart's  blood  from  her  veins. 

What  though  the  monarch  of  Bavaria  is  spending  his  own 
milHons  on  a  palace  for  his  stripling  son,  are  not  his  myr- 
midons consuming  the  whole  resources  of  the  nation  in  the 
shape  of  salaries  for  prime  ministers,  and  pay  for  scores  of 
officers  and  thousands  of  useless  troops,  all  of  which  is 
ground  out  of  the  peasantry,  and  not  spent  in  the  country, 
but  squandered  at  home  ? 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  whole  tribe  of  patriotic  phil-Hel- 
lenes,  mercenaries  from  every  nation  of  the  West,  seeking 
for  dirty  pelf,  save  only  a  few  foreign  gentlemen  who  have 
settled  in  the  country  and  are  cultivating  extensive  estates, 
and  excepting  also  the  small  band  of  transatlantic  almoners 
who  came  to  Greece  in  the  time  of  her  "  utmost  need,"  to 
dispense  necessaries  of  life  for  the  body,  food  for  the  mind, 
and  salvation  for  the  soul. 

Let  us  then  leave  the  gay  mushroom  which  is  luxuriating 

Vol.  II.— B  b 
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among  the  rubbish  of  fallen  Athens,  and  turn  to  the  still 
existing  monuments  of  the  latter. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  but  few  remains  of  ancient 
Athens  ;  but  those  few  hold  a  proud  pre-eminence  over  all 
the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

That  which  Egypt,  with  all  her  Herculean  strength,  could 
never  accomplish,  nor  Rome,  with  all  her  wealth  and  re- 
finement, improve  upon,  was  a  mere  plaything  in  the  hands 
of  the  versatile  Greeks. 

Their  native-born  music  and  poetry  were  personified  and 
made  tangible  in  their  sculpture  and  architecture  ;  and  if  a 
Euterpe  had  not  sung,  or  a  Calliope  had  never  spoken,  the 
delicate  harmonies  and  beautiful  measures  of  their  monu- 
mental music,  and  the  divine  inspirations  of  their  sculptured 
poetry,  would  alone  have  told  the  tale  of  the  silent  muses. 

Volumes  have  already  been  written  upon  each  member 
of  this  constellation  of  monumental  perfections,  yet  volumes 
on  volumes  of  text  and  graphic  illustrations  could  never  im- 
part a  tithe  of  the  emotions  produced  by  a  single  glance  at 
these  weather-beaten  marbles.  Broken,  riven,  disjointed, 
and  scattered  as  they  are,  each  fragment  is  a  poem,  each 
colonnade  .an   epic. 

The  Parthenon  on  the  mount,  and  the  temples  of  Theseus 
and  of  Olympian  Jupiter  in  the  plain,  form  the  sacred  trinity 
of  Athenian  gods,  to  which  all  the  inferior  deities  render 
homage. 

We  made  our  first  pilgrimage  to  the  imperial  shrine  of 
the  former,  accompanied  by  our  friend  Mr.  Hill,  whose  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  all  the  monuments,  together  with 
his  fine  taste  and  classical  acquirements,  renders  him  the 
most  perfect  and  interesting  guide  that  we  could  possibly 
have  met  with.  While  displaying  to  his  countrymen  the 
beauties  of  Athens,  his  explanations  have  nothing  of  the 
pedantry  of  ordinary  ciceroneism,but  manifest  the  glowing 
con  amore  fervour  of  the  enthusiastic  amateur. 
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One  fine  morning  (aU  the  mornings  are  fine  in  Greece)  we 
mounted  horses  and  rode  to  the  Acropolis.  The  ascent  is 
very  rapid,  though  short,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  passed 
through  the  fortified  gateway  in  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  where 
we  dismounted.  In  a  moment  after  we  were  hastening  up 
the  ample  steps  of  the  magnificent  propylon  which  stands 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  mount. 

With  the  Parthenon  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  yet  hidden 
from  my  sight,  my  impetuous  haste  to  approach  it  was  ar- 
rested by  the  sublime  view  before,  beneath,  and  around  me. 
Athens,  its  monuments,  its  minor  hills,  its  classic  plains,  and 
all  its  thousand  associations,  had  not  power  to  attract  my 
attention,  while  nearly  all  Greece  was  to  be  seen  at  a  glance 
around  the  boundless  horizon. 

Before  me  the  road  to  the  Piraeus,  straight  as  an  arrow's 
flight,  seemed  in  length  but  a  span ;  while  the  harbour  ap- 
peared at  my  feet,  and  the  whole  iEgean,  from  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth  to  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  with  Salamis,  -^gi- 
na,  and  other  isles,  was  but  the  foreground  of  this  extraor- 
dinary picture.  The  coast  of  the  Morea  and  the  distant 
mountains  of  Arcadia  bounded  the  horizon  in  front ;  to  the 
left  was  the  open  sea,  and  on  my  right  the  gray  Acropolis 
of  Corinth  stood  frowning  over  two  seas,  though  acknowledg- 
ing the  superior  majesty  of  the  towering  Parnassus  beyond. 
To  the  north  and  east  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  mount- 
ains of  Attica.  Some  of  the  hundred  interesting  objects  con- 
tained in  this  panoramic  view  I  will  speak  of  hereafter  ;  at 
the  present  we  have  to  do  with  the  Acropolis  and  its  mon- 
uments. The  Acropolis,  or  citadel,  is  an  immense  rock, 
rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  midst  of  the  plain, 
and  is  nearly  level  on  the  top,  which  is  an  irregular  oblong 
about  500  feet  wide  by  1000  in  length.  Besides  the  Par- 
thenon and  the  Propylon,  there  are  several  small  temples 
in  ruins.  Though  less  extensive  than  the  mountain  citadel 
of  Saxony,  Koningstein,  if  well  fortified  it  would  be  quitt^  as 
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impregnable.  The  propylse  of  Egypt  astonish  one  by  their 
stupendous  bulk,  while  this  of  Athens  elevates  the  mind  by 
the  sublimity  of  its  conception,  the  harmony  of  its  propor- 
tions, the  chaste  elegance  of  its  ornaments,  and  the  match- 
less superiority  of  its  workmanship. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  peerless  Parthenon,  in  com- 
parison with  the  clumsy  Chaldean  stone  mountains  on  the 
plains  of  Egypt. 

How  presumptuous  it  would  be  for  me  to  enter  even  upon 
the  threshold  of  description,  with  the  Parthenon  for  my 
theme !  Ponder  for  yourself  over  the  pictorial  representa. 
tions  of  Athena's  wonder,  and  read  the  elaborate  details 
of  the  scientific  traveller.  Let  it  suffice  for  me  to  say  that, 
notwithstanding  all  I  had  heard  and  read  of  the  immaculate 
purity  of  conception,  and  the  almost  celestial  harmony  of 
proportions  exhibited  in  Minerva's  shrine,  I  came  here  a 
skeptic ;  but,  the  moment  I  found  myself  within  the  sphere 
of  its  influence,  I  became  a  convert.  I  would  not  have  you 
suppose  that  I  arrogate  to  myself  a  power  of  discrimination 
and  judgment  in  such  matters  as  belong  to  the  higher  orders 
of  architectural  science  ;  yet  there  is  one  sure  test  of  per- 
fection in  all  that  pertains  to  beauty  and  harmony  of  pro- 
portions, in  dimensions  and  ornaments,  which  the  eye  soon 
acquires  by  attentive  observation. 

How  often  you  must  have  perceived,  when  dwelling  on 
an  object  of  art,  say  a  statue  or  a  picture  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, which  contained  some  striking  fault  in  mould  or  draw- 
ing, that  the  eye  would  first  rest  upon  the  blemish,  and  that 
all  the  beauties  of  the  work  had  not  sufficient  power  to  pre- 
vent it  from  constantly  reverting  to  the  fault  with  pain. 
But  when  no  fault  exists,  all  the  emotions  produced  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  beautiful  object  harmoniously  accord, 
and  not  a  single  intruding  regret  ruffles  the  tranquil  but 
joyous  current  of  the  feelings. 

View  that  paragon  of  perfection,  the  Parthenon,  in  any 
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and  every  way,  the  eye  glides  over  its  immense  surface 
without  being  arrested  by  one  salient  line  or  angle,  or  ob- 
trusive beauty  claiming  attention  beyond  the  rest ;  all  is 
modest  grace,  severe  perfection,  and  studied  harmony. 

Such  were  the  strength  and  solidity  of  this  temple,  that, 
had  Time  been  its  only  enemy  in  this  fair  clime  where  the 
sun  is  ever 

"  One  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light," 
so  far  from  now  seeing  its  lines  broken,  its  angles  destroyed, 
and  its  ornaments  defaced  or  pillaged,  we  should  behold  its 
foundations,  its  superstructure,  and  adornments  defying  the 
toothless  rage  of  the  general  destroyer,  and  promising  to 
run  the  course  of  future  ages,  until  it  and  Time  should  be 
together  ingulfed  in  eternity. 

"  These  Cecrops  placed  ;  this  Pericles  adorned ; 
That  Hadrian  rear'd  when  drooping  science  mourned  ;" 

but,  by  the  accidents  of  war  and  invasion,  the  fane  was  rent 

asunder,*  and  most  of  its  colonnade  overturned.     "  Alaric 

and  Elgin  did  the  rest." 

The  Goth  sacked  and  pillaged  her  interior  treasures,  and 

the  Briton  despoiled  her  of  her  outward  ornaments. 

"  Arms  gave  the  first  his  right — the  last  had  none, 
But  basely  stole  what  less  barbarians  won  ! 
So  when  the  lion  quits  his  fell  repast. 
Next  prowls  the  wolf ;  the  filthy  jackal  last. 
Flesh,  limbs,  and  blood  the  former  make  their  own, 
The  last  base  brute  securely  gnaws  the  bone  !" 

This  bitter  philippic  of  Byron  against  the  "  jackal"  Elgin 
seems  even  too  mild  while  one  is  mourning  over  the  plun- 
dered relics  of  the  Parthenon. 

Besides  all  the  beauties  of  the  Parthenon  which  have  so  oft- 
en been  told,  and  those  which  remain  yet  unsung,  there  is  that 
about  it  which  attests  how  greatly  superior  in  mechanical 
talents  were  its  builders  over  all  those  who  had  preceded, 

*  It  was  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  magazine  during  their  wars  with  Venice, 
and  was  blown  up  by  a  too  fatally  directed  shell. 

B  b2 
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as  well  as  all  who  have  followed  them.  Its  gigantic  masses  of 
white  Pentelican  marble  are  laid  up  without  cement  or  any 
other  substance  between  the  stones ;  yet  such  is  the  precis- 
ion with  which  they  are  cut,  that  the  point  of  a  penknife 
cannot  be  inserted  in  their  almost  imperceptible  joints.  On 
examining  the  blocks  of  some  of  the  overturned  pillars,  I 
found  that  the  joining  surfaces  of  all  of  them  were  poHshed 
as  highly  as  the  external  portions,  in  order  to  produce  a 
more  perfect  junction. 

Every  part  and  detail  of  the  structure,  that  which  was 
never  intended  to  meet  the  eye  when  in  its  place,  as  well  as 
the  most  exposed,  is  finished  with  a  justness,  precision,  and 
lavish  exercise  of  skill  and  labour,  only  equalled  in  perfec- 
tion by  the  mysterious  members  of  the  time-detecting  chro- 
nometer. 

Leave  we  now  the  magnijficent  remains  of  the  Parthenon ; 
nor  let  us  linger  over  the  lesser  glories  of  the  beautiful 
Erecthium,  nor  mourn  the  profanation  and  pillage  of  the 
gods  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  ;  but,  after  making  a  tour  of 
the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  we  will  next  visit  one  other  of 
Athena's  relics. 

In  those  places  where  the  rock  rises  perpendicularly  from 
below,  there  is  but  a  low  parapet  wall  of  masonry  ;  but  where 
it  is  less  steep,  the  foundation  of  the  wall  is  laid  some  dis- 
tance beneath  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  rises  a  few  feet 
above  it. 

From  all  sides  there  is  a  splendid  view.  To  the  east, 
Mounts  Pentelicus  and  Hymettus  rear  their  heads  above  the 
plain,  the  former  of  which  furnished  the  beautiful  white  mar- 
ble of  the  Parthenon  and  other  temples,  and  the  latter  was 
celebrated  for  the  delicious  honey  made  by  its  myriads  of 
bees.  Far  away  the  plains  stretch  off  towards  Marathon. 
Beneath  the  gazer's  feet,  on  the  north  side,  lies  the  modern 
city. 

Here  the  acclivity  of  the  hill  presents  a  less  formidable 
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barrier  to  an  attacking  enemy,  and  here  the  strongest  walls 
are  found. 

It  is  here  we  see  the  remains  of  the  first  Parthenon,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  ;  and  when  Themistocles, 
after  the  Persian  war,  hastily  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  city 
and  citadel,  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  the  jealous 
aUies  of  the  Athenian  state,  he  employed  for  the  foundations 
of  this  part  of  the  AcropoHs  the  beautiful  fragments  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  and  exposed  them  in  this  place  to  the 
daily  view  of  the  citizens  of  Athens,  in  order  to  keep  them 
in  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  ruthless  destroyers  of  their 
sacred  shrine. 

These  large  blocks,  which  once  formed  the  colonnade  of 
the  original  temple,  do  not  exhibit  as  much  skill  in  their  ex- 
ecution as  those  of  its  successor ;  nor  does  their  sculpture 
give  evidence  of  so  much  taste  in  design,  or  perfection  of 
workmanship,  as  those  which  strew  the  field  of  ruins  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill. 

We  left  the  Acropolis  by  the  only  road  which  exists,  and 
which  is  probably  the  same  so  often  travelled  by  Themisto- 
cles  and  Pericles  during  the  progress  of  their  works,  and 
the  same  pursued  by  the  sacred  procession  of  the  Parthense. 

We  next  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of  the  Areopagus, 
a  small  rocky  eminence  once  forming  a  part  of  the  base 
of  the  Acropolis  mount,  and  separated  from  it  by  excavations, 
in  order  to  render  the  latter  more  inaccessible  on  that  side. 

The  ascent  to  the  former  is  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
the  summit  has  an  area  quite  sufficient  in  extent  to  accom- 
modate the  members  of  the  Athenian  Sanhedrim,  the  re- 
nowned Areopagitse. 

Of  all  the  Spirit-stirring  orations  made  from  this  elevated 
rostrum,  none  ever  exceeded  in  interest  and  importance  the 
discourse  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  promulgated  to  the  Athenians 
the  "  new  doctrine"  of  Christ  crucified. 

How  astonished  must  have  been  the  sages  of  the  acad- 
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emy,  the  philosophers  of  the  grove  or  porch,  and  the  priests 
of  the  temples,  when  the  inspired  orator  declared  to  them, 
"  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are 
too  superstitious  ;  for,  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  de- 
votions, I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  TO  THE 
UNKNOWN  GOD.  Whom,  therefore,  ye  ignorantly  wor- 
ship, him  declare  I  unto  you."  While  many  mocked  him, 
"  others  said,  we  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter."  How 
few,  perhaps,  ever  redeemed  their  promise. 

We  next  visited  the  temple  of  Theseus,  now  almost  as 
perfect  as  when  first  erected.  The  interior  is  now  used  as  a 
sort  of  storehouse  for  fragments  of  the  fine  arts  found  in 
excavating  for  the  new  city.  The  time  is  not  distant,  I  hope, 
when  this  beautiful  monument  shall  present  a  well-arranged 
museum  of  Athenian  antiquities. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  new  city  there  is  a  singular  oc- 
tangular building  called  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  and  on  all 
its  sides  there  are  beautiful  sculptures  in  good  preservation, 
allegorical  of  each  particular  wind. 

But  there  is  another  small  legacy  of  ancient  Athens,  which 
is  a  perfect  hijou*  It  is  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  vul- 
garly called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  built  three  hun- 
dred years  before  our  era.  It  is  an  open  circular  building, 
about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  formed  of  six  Corinthian  columns 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  surmounted  by  a  frieze  and  dome, 
the  latter  once  supporting  an  elegant  tripod. 

On  the  frieze  are  still  to  be  seen  the  beautiful  allegorical 
bas-reliefs.  The  latter  have  been  lately  much  defaced,  and, 
it  is  said,  by  certain  young  navy  officers  belonging  to  a  na- 
tion which  shall  be  nameless. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  gigantic  remains  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympus.  There  are  but  few  of  its  columns 
standing ;  but  those  few,  together  with  the  extensive  base, 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  what  once  were  the  grandeur,  ex- 
tent, and  magnificence  of  the  great  temple  of  the  god  of  gods. 
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This  temple  once  contained  a  colossal  statue  of  the  great 
god, "  composed  of  ivory  and  gold ;"  also  one  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  besides  a  statue  of  the  same  emperor  from  every 
city  in  Greece.  The  temple  was  half  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, and  was  at  one  time  filled  with  statues,  many  of 
which  now  adorn  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Louvre. 
Some  distance  beyond  this  temple,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  dry  bed  of  the  Ilissus,  is  the  great  stadium  of  Athens, 
where  the  chariot  races  took  place. 

On  the  south  declivity  of  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  two 

immense  semicircular  theatres  are  excavated  in  the  rock, 

where 

"  First  the  tragic  muse  e'er  trod  the  stage, 
Commanding  tears  to  stream  through  every  age," 

by  the  startling  images  of  jEschylus  ; 

"  The  choral  descant  of  the  skies, 
Notes  of  such  a  lofty  vein. 
That  gods  may  listen  to  the  solemn  strain ;" 

and  by  the  more  polished  and  majestic  productions  of  Soph- 
ocles, and  the  tender,  touching  muse  of  Euripides,  who 

"Steep'd  in  tears  the  piteous  lines  he  wrote. 
The  tenderest  bard  that  e'er  impassion'd  sang." 

These  theatres  are  similar  to  those  seen  wherever  the  Gre- 
cian or  Roman  arms  have  triumphed,  and  the  elegance  of 
the  former  or  the  magnificence  of  the  latter  has  been  in- 
grafted on  the  manners  of  subjugated  nations.  There  are 
here  many  other  minor  objects  of  interest  in  the  way  of 
monuments,  but  I  will  trouble  you  no  farther  with  dry  de- 
scription. 

One  afternoon  we  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hill  to  the 
grove  of  the  Academy,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city, 
where  the  little  river  Cephissus  now  waters  a  few  gardens, 
and  nourishes  a  great  number  of  olive-trees,  no  doubt  oc- 
cupying the  same  site  and  descended  from  the  sacred  grove 
where  Socrates  taught,  and  Aristippus  and  Plato  studied. 
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Neither  the  altar  of  Minerva,  nor  that  of  Prometheus  or  the 
Muses,  now  exists,  nor  is  the  tomb  of  Plato  anywhere  to  be 
found. 

The  grounds  of  the  Academy,  where  of  old  philosopher's 
heads  were  cultivated  for  classic  Athens,  now  produce  pump- 
kins and  cabbage-heads  for  the  Bavarian  city.  Its  Gymna- 
sium no  longer  resounds  with  shouts  of  applause  for  feats  of 
agility  and  address  ;  and  the  only  athletse  who  now  contend 
in  its  arena  are  the  rival  rustics  who  speed  the  plough. 

Ceres  and  Pomona  have  usurped  the  dominions  of  Urania 
and  Calliope.  Bacchus  now  cultivates  the  vine  where 
Apollo  taught  rhetoric  and  poetry ;  and  where  Clio  pored 
over  her  musty  pages  of  antiquity,  Flora  now  reclines  on 
her  fresh  bed  of  roses. 

When  Otho  first  came  to  Athens,  there  was  a  fete  given 
to  the  pupils  of  Mrs.  Hill's  school  in  the  ruined  Parthenon, 
which  was  attended  by  the  king.  How  much  more  in  char- 
acter would  it  have  been  had  the  same  celebration  taken 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus  ! 

This  reminds  me  of  a  duty  I  have  yet  to  perform,  which  is, 
to  call  your  attention  to  that  which  involves  more  interest  for 
the  world  and  more  importance  for  Greece,  than  all  her  an- 
cient monuments,  or  even  the  glorious  reminiscences  of  her 
brightest  days. 

You  already  anticipate  what  I  am  about  to  say ;  for  who 
has  not  heard  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill's  great  schools  at  Athens? 
The  "  lords  of  creation,"  who  in  our  country  are  always  en- 
gaged in  the  hurry  of  business,  or  wrapped  in  the  murky 
clouds  of  political  strife,  may  perhaps  confess  their  ignorance 
of  what  is  going  on  in  "  barbarous,  piratical  Greece  ;"  but 
where  is  the  daughter  of  Columbia  who  did  not  hail  the 
second  intellectual  dawn  when  it  broke  over  the  hills  of 
Attica,  and  whose  heart  does  not  now  throb  with  delight  as 
she  sees  it  advancing  with  giant  strides  towards  the  "  per- 
feet  day,"  when  the  proud  crests  of  Cithaeron  and  Parnassus 
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shall  again  be  illumined,  and  the  fountains  of  Helicon  once 
more  sparkle  in  the  meridian  beams  of  the  classic  sun  shi- 
ning  upon   regenerated  Greece  1 

You,  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  little  star  of 
the  West  from  the  time  when  it  first  rested  over  a  small 
island  of  the  Archipelago  to  that  at  which  it  finally  became 
fixed  above  the  city  of  Minerva,  must  feel  a  peculiar  interest 
in  everything  that  is  now  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence ; 
yet,  however  well  you  may  think  yourself  informed  as  to 
the  increasing  splendour  of  this  new  light,  such  is  the  ac- 
celerated motion  with  which  it  revolves  in  its  ever-extending 
orbit,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  at  the  distance  of  another 
hemisphere  to  keep  pace  with  its  rapidity,  or  to  note  the 
daily  progress  of  its  glorious  career. 

Already  the  number  of  pupils  in  their  schools  has  swelled 
to  six  hundred,  and  it  is  daily  increasing.  From  the  proud 
temple  of  science  which  now  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  mar- 
ket-place of  ancient  Athens,  I  visited  the  "  round  old  tower 
of  other  times,"  in  which  our  missionaries  resided  during 
the  early  days  of  their  ministry,  and  in  the  basement  of 
which  they  mustered  their  first  tiny  phalanx,  whose  now 
augmenting  cohorts  will,  under  their  great  leader,  soon  be 
ready  to  do  battle  against  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
which  pervade  the  land. 

But  I  mistake ;  it  is  not  a  Pelops  who  has  arrived  in 
Greece  ;  'tis  another  Cadmus  from  the  far  West,  who  is  seen 
dispensing  the  blessings  of  literature  and  science  among 
the  descendants  of  the  Pelasgi,  now  again  as  ignorant  and 
benighted  as  when  the  corner-stone  of  the  younger  Thebes 
was  laid  among  their  classic  mountains, 

A  modern  Prometheus,  too,  has  arisen,  who,  not  requiring 
Minerva's  aid  in  stealing  fire  from  heaven,  has  fanned  into 
a  flame  the  unextinguished  embers  buried  beneath  the  ashes 
of  former  Grecian  glory  ;  it  is  among  the  youth  of  Greece 
that  he  has  rekindled  the  bright  sparks  which  will  soon  vivify 
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the  mass  ;  like  another  Spartan  band,  they  will  stay  the  op- 
pressor, until  another  Platea  shall  complete  the  work  of  re- 
generation. 

Either  of  our  two  countrymen  now  engaged  in  draining 
the  Lethean  waters  in  which  the  intellect  of  Greece  has 
been  stagnating  for  centuries,  has  already  accomplished 
enough  to  earn  for  him  a  niche  in  the  everlasting  temple 
of  Fame. 

And  when  the  proud  Parthenon  shall  again  be  restored  to 
its  former  glory,  not  old  Athena's  ivory  image  shall  grace  its 
portico ;  but  for  the  young  Minerva  of  the  West  shall  Gre- 
cian youths  erect  the  golden  statue,  and  hold  a  sacred  Pan- 
athena  in  honour  of  their  patron  goddess ;  thence  com- 
mencing a  new  era,  they  shall  call  it  the  first  Columbiad ! 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  time  to  check  this  laisser 
oiler  of  my  thoughts  and  heedless  abandon  of  my  pen,  and 
confine  myself  to  more  matter-of-fact  details  connected  with 
those  subjects  on  which  you  wish  me  to  dwell ;  but  such 
has  been  the  unsettled  mode  of  life  I  have  led  of  late,  and 
so  excursive  are  all  my  meditations,  that  it  has  become  a 
task  to  endite  a  page  of  well-digested  matter. 

A  few  more  remarks  upon  the  topic  which  here  interests 
me  most,  and  I  will  close  this  already  too  long  epistle. 

Mr.  Hill  not  long  since  removed  into  a  spacious  and  well- 
arranged  mansion,  designed  by  himself  and  erected  under  his 
superintendence. 

This  large  establishment  was  not  intended  solely  to  ac- 
commodate the  members  of  his  own  small  family,  else  he 
might  have  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
extravagance  ;  but  a  higher  and  nobler  motive  prompted 
him  to  undertake  a  great  project  with  comparatively  little 
means.  His  object  was  to  be  able  to  accommodate  under 
his  own  roof  a  certain  number  of  the  most  advanced  female 
pupils,  and  with  them  to  form  a  normal  school,  the  graduates 
from  which  shall  become,  in  their  turn,  teachers,  and  dis- 
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tribute  throughout  Greece  the  knowledge  they  shall  have 
acquired,  by  establishing  schools  in  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  This  experiment  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  some  time,  and  there  are  now  twelve  or  fifteen 
young  girls,  of  good  families,  from  remote  sections  of  the 
country,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  a  superior  instruction,  besides  the  moral  and  Chris- 
tian example  which  is  at  all  times  before  them. 

I  was  exceedingly  interested  while  observing  their  evening 
exercise. 

Seated  at  a  long  table  was  this  interesting  group,  with 
Mr.  Hill  presiding,  each  one  having  the  New  Testament  in 
modern  Greek ;  one  would  read  a  verse,  which  Mr.  Hill 
would  explain  to  them  in  their  native  language ;  the  next 
would  then  read  another  verse,  to  be  commented  on  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  exercise  went  round  the  table  sev- 
eral times,  when  they  all  rose,  while  one  of  their  number 
repeated  one  of  the  prayers  of  their  own  Greek  church. 
By  thus  conceding  an  unimportant  point  in  mere  matter  of 
form,  the  Protestant  missionary  not  only  avoids  exciting  the 
fears  of  the  jealous  Greek  priesthood,  but  renders  himself  and 
his  undertaking  vastly  popular  with  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. As  it  is  education  which  he  is  aiming  at,  he  wisely 
forbears  all  attempts  to  force  prematurely  upon  the  minds 
of  the  youth  committed  to  his  care  any  peculiar  sectarian 
doctrines  ;  but  merely  sows  the  seed  of  Christianity  in  the 
well-prepared  ground,  leaving  it  to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit 
v/hen  the  present  generation  shall,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
have  supplanted  the  stubborn  and  indurated  growth  that  at 
present  occupies  the  soil. 

The  eldest  of  these  family  pupils  are  occupied  during 
part  of  the  day  in  assisting  at  the  public  schools,  each  of 
them  taking  a  class  according  to  their  respective  abilities. 

The  system  adopted  here  is  that  of  mutual  instruction. 
There  is  one  young  girl  about  sixteen  years  old,  who  ap- 
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pears  to  supply  the  place  at  school  of  Mrs.  Hill,  who  is  at 
present  in  America,  on  a  visit  to  her  friends,  and  soliciting 
aid  for  the  greater  extension  of  the  important  work  she  so 
ably  assists  in. 

The  young  girl  I  allude  to  speaks  English  extremely  well. 
We  were  all  so  forcibly  impressed  with  her  peculiar  intelli- 
gence and  great  acquirements,  that  my  husband  proposed, 
as  a  mark  of  our  approbation,  to  present  her  with  some 
testimonial  which  might  excite  emulation  in  the  younger 
portion  of  the  class.  He  has  promised  to  send  her  a  copy 
of  all  the  ancient  Greek  authors  (a  language  with  which  she 
is  thoroughly  acquainted),  with  the  name  and  the  intention 
of  the  premium  expressed  upon  the  covers.  There  has 
been  lately  attached  to  the  public  schools  a  department  of 
industry,  where  children  of  any  poor  parents,  and  many  of 
them  cripples,  are  taught  plain  and  fine  sewing,  and  other 
similar  useful  occupations. 

This  department  is  of  more  importance  here  than  yotJ 
would  suppose,  for  I  am  told  that  it  was  impossible  for  Eu- 
ropean families  to  get  fine  sewing  done  in  Athens  until  this 
branch  of  charity  was  established. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  re-enforcement  of  numbers 
mio^ht  be  added  to  the  small  society  of  private  individuals 
who  bear  the  greatest  burden  of  the  expenses  of  this  valu- 
able and  highly  philanthropic  institution,  which  is  contrib- 
utincr  so  much  to  the  honour  of  our  country  wherever  fame 
has  proclaimed  the  benefits  the  American  school  is  confer- 
ring on  unfortunate  Greece. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  American  school  in  Athens. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  King  has  a  smaller  institution  under  his 
charge,  supported  by  another  society  in  America  ;  and  al- 
thouo-h  the  field  he  labours  in  is  not  30  extensive  as  that  of 
his  Christian  brother,  yet  he  is  quite  as  indefatigable  in  iiis 
exertions  in  the  good  cause,  and  is  "  never  weary  with  well- 
doing."    His  friends  at  home  can  with  safety  cheer  him 
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on  his  rugged  path  by  saying,  "  well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things," 
we  "  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things." 

There  is  at  present  in  Athens  a  very  pleasant  society, 
composed  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  their  families,  the 
missionaries,  and  numerous  European  gentlemen  who  pos- 
sess estates  in  various  parts  of  Greece  ;  besides  these,  there 
are  at  all  times  here  numbers  of  intelligent  travellers,  who 
come  purposely  to  visit  the  classic  land  of  Greece,  and  to 
luxuriate  on  the  reminiscences  of  early  studies  which  each 
hill  and  valley  throughout  this  land  calls  up  at  every  turn. 

The  weather  is  now  extremely  warm  and  debilitating, 
and  we  have  been  waiting  some  days  for  a  favourable  change, 
in  order  to  make  an  excursion  in  various  parts  of  Attica. 

We  propose  setting  out  in  a  day  or  two,  and  on  our  re- 
turn here  I  will  write  you  again ;  in  the  mean  while,  au  revoir. 


LETTER  XLIII. 

Uncertainty  of  the  Future. — Unpleasant  Intelligence. — A  hasty  Retreat. — 
Once  more  upon  the  Waters. — A  tempestuuus  Night.— Heahh-springs of 
Greece, — Napoli. — Rock  of  Tyrinth. — The  Masonic  Arch  again.— Cy- 
clopean Architecture. — Plain  of  Argos. — Mycenae.— Tomb  of  Agamem- 
non.— Lament  of  Euripides. — Corinth. — Grapes  of  Corinth. — Falling 
among  Banditti. — Departure  from  Greece. 

Corfu, . 

When  I  wrote  you  last  from  Athens,  I  little  thought  that 
my  next  would  be  dated  from  the  Ionian  Islands. 

I  have  several  times  remarked  to  you  that,  in  these  East- 
ern countries,  one  can  never  make  any  calculations  as  to  fu- 
ture movements  which  are  not  subject  to  change  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  ;  so  it  happened  to  us  for  the  twentieth  time 
at  Athens. 
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After  we  had  performed  quarantine  in  the  Pirseus,  we 
thought  that  we  had  become  completely  purified  from  the 
effects  of  our  Turkish  transgression,  and  that  we  might  con- 
sider ourselves  as  having  regained  our  caste,  and  obtained 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  denizens  of  Western  Europe  ; 
but  we  soon  found  to  our  cost  that  new  regulations  were 
impending,  which  would  impose  on  us  another  quarantine  at 
our  leaving  Greece,  unless  we  decamped  immediately.  The 
government  of  the  Ionian  Islands  became  alarmed  at  the 
too  easy  access  of  travellers  from  infected  Turkey  into 
Greece.  They  were  debating  in  council  the  necessity  of 
placing  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  defence  ;  and  when  the 
news  reached  us  at  Athens,  we  embarked  the  next  morning 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  reach  Zante  before  the  new  law  should 
take  effect,  and  by  that  means  be  able  to  take  the  steamer 
to  Malta. 

In  this,  however,  we  were  disappointed,  and  turned  away 
from  our  proposed  route,  as  you  will  see  in  the  course  of 
my  narrative. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  we  must  flee  from  Athens, 
our  friend  Mr.  Hill  procured  for  us  a  trusty  guide,  to  ac- 
company us  as  far  as  Patras.  Signor  Giovanni  we  dis- 
charged at  Athens,  where  he  immediately  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  two  English  gentlemen,  who  sailed  the  same  day  for 
Egypt. 

This  fellow  seems  to  be  one  of  the  exceptions  to  that  trite 
but  good  old  adage,  which  says  "  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss  ;"  for,  the  more  he  rolls  about,  the  more  he  gathers  to- 
gether of  this  world's  goods  ;  and  if  all  his  future  rovings 
prove  as  profitable  to  him  as  the  time  spent  in  our  service, 
he  may,  ere  long,  retire  from  the  field  of  action,  and  repose 
upon  the  moss  he  will  have  gathered. 

Giovanni,  with  all  his  faults  and  foibles,  was  a  good  fellow 
aufond  du  cceuVf  but  with  a  rather  uncouth  way  of  showing 
his  good  qualities  ;  Monsieur  FranQois  left  us  at  Athens 
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also.  Notwithstanding  Giovanni's  tempting  offers,  he  did 
not  succeed  in  seducing  Selim  to  leave  us,  and  return  with 
him  to  Egypt ;  he  is  still  with  us,  and  it  is  yet  possible 
that,  now  all  bad  examples  are  removed,  we  may  be  able 
to  retain  him ;  and,  should  he  remain  with  us  a  year  in 
Western  Europe,  and  make  a  trip  to  America,  he  will,  after 
learning  to  speak  the  western  language  perfectly,  and  also 
to  read  and  write,  be  better  fitted  for  a  travelling  dragoman 
than  any  one  of  his  countrymen  ever  was  before. 

This  trio  being  disposed  of,  let  us  return  to  Athens.  We 
had  now  before  us  another  caravan  journey,  but  without 
all  those  comfortable  appliances  with  which  we  were  provided 
in  the  East.  We  had  sent  our  tents  home  in  a  vessel  from 
Smyrna,  as  we  intended  thereafter  to  travel  almost  entirely 
by  water ;  and  when  we  discharged  our  yacht  at  the  Piraeus, 
we  gave  away  all  our  batterie  de  cuisine  and  other  similar 
encumbrances. 

We  laid  in  a  stock  of  cooked  provisions,  which,  with  our 
Moscow  tea  and  Mocha  coffee,  gave  us  a  good  setting  out 
for  our  new  journey.  After  taking  leave  of  our  friends  we 
started  for  the  Pirseus,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hill.  We  there 
hired  one  of  the  little  ten  ton  boats  that  ply  about  the  jEgean 
Sea,  and,  embarking  on  board  of  her  about  dusk,  dropped 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  wait  for  the  land-wind 
that  should  waft  us  across  to  the  Morea. 

The  wind  was  not  long  in  coming,  and,  when  it  did  come, 
the  old  Greek  skipper  shook  his  head,  and  proposed  that  we 
should  return  to  the  mole  and  choose  a  more  propitious  night 
for  putting  to  sea. 

But  we  had  no  time  to  lose,  and,  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
we  were  not  to  be  cajoled  by  the  commander  of  a  ten  ton 
ferry-boat.  The  gentlemen  told  him  that,  if  he  returned, 
they  would  immediately  hire  another  boat. 

He  probably  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  we  thought  so 
little  of  our  lives  as  to  risk  them  on  the  sea  in  an  open  boat 
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in  such  a  night,  his  own  could  be  of  little  value  ;  he  there- 
fore let  fall  his  ample  lateen  sail  and  put  out  to  sea. 

The  wind  being  from  the  north,  matters  went  pretty  well 
so  long  as  we  were  under  the  lee  of  the  island  of  Salamis  ; 
we  therefore  arranged  for  a  comfortable  sleep,  by  placing 
an  old  sail  across  the  centre  of  the  boat,  under  which  we  sat, 
our  mattresses  serving  for  divans.  But,  the  moment  we  got 
beyond  the  protection  that  Salamis  had  afforded  us,  we  felt 
the  full  force  of  the  gale,  which  then  came  pouring  furious- 
ly down  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  It  was  a  side  wind  for  us, 
which  made  the  boat  careen  so  much,  that  our  position  was 
not  an  enviable  one,  I  assure  you ;  moreover,  the  sea  rose 
to  a  height  which,  to  a  little  open  boat  of  ten  tons,  was  like 
the  mountain  waves  to  a  larger  vessel.  I  had  never  before 
been  at  sea  in  an  open  boat,  nor  would  I  ever  have  consent- 
ed to  embark  at  night  in  such  a  frail  conveyance,  had  not 
my  mind  been  filled  with  Byron's  visionary  descriptions  of 
the  Grecian  night  scenes,  where 

"  Winds  come  lightly  whispering  from  the  west, 
Kissing,  not  ruffling,  the  blue  deep's  serene." 

As  the  gale  increased,  and  the  sea  began  to  curl  around 
us,  threatening  each  moment  to  break  over  us,  our  captain 
took  the  helm,  ordered  the  sail  to  be  reefed,  and  plied  his 
utmost  skill  to  bring  the  prow  of  the  boat  to  meet  each 
heavy  sea  that  came  rolling  down  towards  our  side.  It  re- 
quired his  utmost  art  to  keep  our  little  bark  from  being 
swamped  (as  the  sailors  say),  as  we  were  running  all  the 
time  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  This  continual  bearing  up 
to  the  wind  and  sea,  to  ease  our  vessel,  kept  us  much  longer 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  elements  than  we  should  have 
been  if  we  could  have  sailed  directly  on  our  course.  The 
night  was  excessively  dark,  and  as  we  ran  along  to  the 
north  of  ^Egina,  all  we  could  see  were  the  lights  on  shore. 

After  my  first  fears  had  subsided,  I  began  to  enjoy  my 
novel  situation  and  the  peculiar  sensations  produced  by  the 
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quick,  dancing  motion  of  our  little  eggshell  boat  over  the 
chafed  billows,  until  I  almost  fancied  that  1  should  like  to  be 
a  sailor ;  for 

"  Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried, 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wide, 
The  exulting  sense,  the  pulse's  maddening  play, 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way." 

After  a  few  hours  passed  in  buffeting  the  angry  waves,  we 
gained  the  shelter  of  some  small  islands,  where  the  sea  be- 
came smooth,  and  we  were  enabled  to  get  a  little  sleep. 
Shortly  after,  the  day  dawned  upon  us  as  we  were  entering 
a  harbour  on  the  western  side  of  the  iEgean. 

After  landing  we  procured  horses  to  take  us  to  Napoli  di 
Romania  (Nauplia),  and  after  a  ride  of  two  hours  we  ar- 
rived at  the  site  of  Epidaurus,  the  Saratoga  of  the  ancient 
Athenians.  We  dismounted  from  our  horses  in  order  to 
ascend  the  steps  of  the  ancient  theatre.  This  we  found  to 
be  a  fac-simile  of  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres  we  had 
seen  in  the  East ;  its  marble  seats  were  nearly  entire,  though 
much  overgrown  with  shrubbery.  It  was  built,  as  usual,  in 
a  natural  or  artificial  gap  cut  in  the  steep  side  of  a  rocky 
hill,  with  its  bold  semicircles  of  seats  rising  one  above  an- 
other from  the  plain  to  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

The  proscenium  and  stage  had  entirely  disappeared,  or 
were  buried  beneath  the  rubbish. 

The  area  of  this  magnificent  temple  of  Thespis  is  suffi- 
ciently great  to  contain  many  thousands  of  spectators  seat- 
ed, while  the  summit  of  the  hill  can  accommodate  as  many 
more.  A  few  inconsiderable  ruins,  even  with  the  ground, 
are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  once  proud  Hygeian  palaces, 
which  erst  resounded  with  festivity  and  mirth,  as  at  the  pres- 
ent day  do  the  halls  of  all  our  modern  Spas. 

The  Fountains  of  Health  are  now  dried  up,  or  have  found 
new  and  undiscovered  outlets.  The  Grove  of  Esculapius  is 
now  only  a  patch  of  brambles,  in  which  the  gentlemen  had 
much  difficulty  in  finding  a  stick  straight  enough  for  a  cane. 
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We  rode  over  an  uncultivated  tract  of  country,  part  of 
the  ancient  Argolis,  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  Napoli. 

This  city,  you  know,  was  the  capital  of  the  modern  king, 
dom  of  Greece,  before  the  seat  of  government  was  remo- 
ved to  Athens  about  a  year  since.  It  is  a  place  much  more 
securely  protected  by  nature  than  Athens,  and,  being  on  the 
shore,  can  be  supplied  by  sea  in  case  of  siege  on  the  land 
side. 

The  mountain  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  streets  of 
the  city,  and  is  crowned  by  an  impregnable  fortress,  which 
commands  the  town.  We  found  a  comfortable  hotel,  the 
best  we  saw  in  Greece. 

The  town  was  full  of  Bavarian  troops,  which  we  saw 
paraded  next  morning  at  daylight  in  their  fatigue-dresses, 
and  marching  out  to  their  daily  labour  in  draining  the 
marshes  of  the  plain  of  Argos,  where  hundreds  are  carried 
off  by  the  pestilential  fevers  arising  from  the  malaria. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  economical  way  of  carrying  on 
public  works  ;  and,  besides,  when  a  soldier  has  almost  serv- 
ed out  his  stated  time  in  Greece,  and  has  a  long  arrear 
of  pay  due  to  him,  it  is  a  very  convenient  way  of  settling 
with  him,  to  grant  him  a  fee  simple  of  ground,  six  feet  by 
three,  in  the  marshes  of  Argos  ;  the  exchequer  of  Bavaria 
then  falls  heir  to  the  soldier's  claim  on  the  subsidies  of  the 
triple  aUiance. 

You  may  possibly  think  that  this  insinuation  against  the 
military  despotism  of  Bavaria  is  too  severe,  and  perhaps  un- 
just; but,  from  what  I  have  heard  and  seen,  I  am  so  firmly 
convinced  of  the  grasping  cupidity  of  these  northern  barba- 
rians, that  I  would  not  recant  a  syllable  of  what  I  have  just 
said. 

"  Nor  would  I  have  miss'd  this  single  hit 
For  all  the  Iliads  the  Accii  writ." 
********* 

We  were  now  in  the  adopted  country  of  Danaua  and 
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Pelops,  the  former  having  led  the  first  southern  expedition 
from  Egypt  fifteen  hundred  years  before  our  era,  and  the 
latter  in  the  succeeding  century  escaping  from  his  conquer- 
ed capital  in  Asia  Minor,  they  both  led  colonies  into  this 
country  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  possessed  themselves  of  their 
strongholds. 

Nor  could  either  of  these  conquerors  have  destroyed,  if 
they  desired  so  to  do,  the  massive  Pelasgic  fortifications 
which  they  found  crowning  the  summits  of  the  Argolic  hills. 
They  still  exist,  the  imperishable  monuments  of  the  '*  royal 
arch  mason's"  art  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  years 
ago. 

The  first  of  these  celebrated  hills  we  visited  was  Tyrinthj 
situated  a  few  miles  north  of  Napoli.  It  is  a  rock  rising 
abruptly  from  the  plain.  The  wall  and  towers  which  sur- 
round it  are  composed  of  huge  masses  of  unhewn  rock,  laid 
up  so  that  all  their  angles  fit  into  each  other  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner  ;  an  arrangement  which  must  have  de- 
manded exceeding  skill  and  patience,  as  well  as  infinite  la- 
bour. 

These  walls  are  what  antiquaries  call  Cyclopean,  of  the 
most  primitive  character. 

You  will  perhaps  recollect  the  long  disquisition  on  the 
"  masonic  arch"  which  I  inflicted  on  you  from  the  former 
capital  of  Pelops,  near  Smyrna,  and  my  opposition  to  the 
idea  of  its  pre-Augustan  existence.  At  Tyrinth,  however, 
there  is  a  feature  in  the  construction  of  the  walls  which, 
although  I  have  never  heard  it  cited  by  the  advocates  of  the 
modern  theory,  would  seem  to  contribute  more  weight  to  it 
than  all  the  evidence  taken  together  which  has  been  ad- 
duced  in  its  support. 

One  of  the  gateways  through  the  wall  is  built  up  of  huge 
rocks  of  every  variety  of  shape,  and  near  the  top  the  stones 
of  the  abutments  converge  to  a  point,  at  which  a  single  an- 
gular  or  wedge-like  rock  acts  as  a  keystone  to  keep  the  over- 
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hanging  masses  from  falling  in  ;  thus  forming  in  very  prin- 
ciple as  good  an  arch  as  if  each  particular  stone  was  cut  to 
a  mould. 

But  this  might  be  considered  the  result  of  accident,  were 
it  not  for  a  more  extraordinary  display  of  primitive  archi- 
tectural talent  exhibited  in  the  interior  of  the  Pelasgic  for- 
tress. 

In  the  body  of  one  of  the  immensely  thick  walls  we  found 
a  long  gallery,  completely  arched  over  with  enormous  un- 
hewn stones,  which,  like  all  Cyclopean  masonry,  were  laid 
without  cement,  but  supporting  each  other,  and  held  in  po- 
sition by  ponderous  keystones. 

In  the  side  of  the  arched  way  were  openings  similar  to 
the  embrasures  of  a  bomb-proof  gallery,  each  one  arched  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  great  gateway. 

Now  there  is  too  much  method  displayed  here  to  admit 
of  anything  like  the  recent  accidental  discovery  of  the  self- 
supporting  power  of  arches,  and  the  science  exhibited  in  the 
Tyrinthian  gallery  and  gateway  must  have  been  the  result 
of  long  practice  in  the  masonic  art.  Had  the  walls  of  Ty- 
rinth  been  lost  in  the  depths  of  Asia,  like  the  temples  of 
Ammon  in  the  wastes  of  Libya,  or  hidden  from  the  knowl- 
edo-e  of  the  nations  ever  since  the  reign  of  Agamemnon 
and  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  wonder  would  not  be  so  great 
that  the  arch  was  out  of  use  during  the  whole  period  of 
Grecian  splendour  and  the  long  reign  of  Attic  taste ;  but, 
with  this  rough  model  before  them,  is  it  not  a  matter  of 
much  surprise  that  some  Agamedes  or  Trophonius  did  not 
seize  upon  the  idea,  and  crown  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  and 
Corinthus  with  proud  swelling  domes,  embellish  their  ago- 
ras  with  lofty  arcades,  and  raise  the  arch  of  triumph  to 
their  Isthmian  heroes  1 

With  how  much  truth  did  the  man  of  all  wisdom  exclaim, 
"  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun !" 

Henceforward  I  shall  receive  with  extreme  caution  all 
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modern  claims  to  new  discoveries  and  inventions ;  for  what 
is  often  blazoned  forth  to  the  world  as  the  result  of  recent 
labours  or  late  accidental  developments,  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  rifacia?nento  of  long-lost  Chaldean  mysteries, 
Indian  arts,  or  Egyptian  improvements,  disinterred  from  be- 
neath the  ruins  of  by-gone  ages. 

Although  none  of  the  proofs  cited  or  arguments  adduced 
by  the  "  pre- Augustan"  school  of  Doctor  W.  had  any  power 
to  shake  my  faith  in  the  Roman  claim  to  the  invention  of 
the  arch,  yet,  when  I  beheld  the  Cyclopean  wonder  at  Ty- 
rinth,  I  was  much  inclined  to  think  that  freemasonry  could 
lay  claim  to  a  much  higher  antiquity  than  is  dreamed  of  in 
the  philosophy  of  any  of  its  royal  masters ;  and  that  the 
boasted  founder  of  their  order,  the  great  King  Solomon,  had, 
like  themselves,  once  served  his  apprenticeship  to  some 
earlier  master. 

From  the  Acropolis  of  Tyrinth  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
ruins  of  Argos,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  and 
leaning  against  the  side  of  the  Arcadian  hills. 

We  rode  across  the  plain  to  where  "imperial  Argos' 
echoes  ring"  through  her  desolated  theatres  and  ruined 
temples. 

I  exclaimed,  this,  then,  is  the  famous  city  that  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Trojan  plain ; 
from  hence  departed, 

"  In  all  its  equipage,  the  war 
Of  Argos,'        *        *        *        ♦ 
'  By  the  imperial  Agamemnon  led, 
*         *        Impetuous  to  destroy 
The  rampired  walls  of  Troy.' 
'A  hundred  vessels  in  long  order  stand, 
And  crowded  nations  wait  his  dread  command." 

And  all  for  the  sake  of  that  frail  woman  Helen  ! 

The  heroic  age  is  past,  and  I  doubt  if  the  world  will 
ever  again  be  turned  topsyturvy  for  the  best  woman  in  Chris- 
tendom. 
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There  is  little  now  left  of  Argos  save  a  few  of  its  ruined 
temples  and  theatres.  In  one  of  the  former  the  machinery 
of  the  deceitful  priestoood  is  laid  bare,  and  the  implements 
of  oracular  deception  are  exposed  to  view.  Behind  the 
niche  wherein  the  statue  of  the  god  was  formerly  placed,  is 
seen  a  small  opening  in  the  wall,  which  communicated  with 
a  hidden  space  in  the  masonry,  where  the  priest  was  se- 
creted who  returned  answers  to  the  questions  propounded 
to  the  oracle. 

"  Three  towns  are  Juno's  on  the  Grecian  plains, 
More  dear  than  all  the  extended  earth  contains, 
Mycenae,  Argos,  and  the  Spartan  wall." 

Towards  the  first  of  these  we  now  hastened,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  we  were  viewing  the  plains  of  Argos 

"  From  high  Mycena's  rampired  towers. 
Towers  by  the  labouring  Cyclops  wrought.** 

Of 

"  A  city  like  Mycenae  great. 
So  glorious,  so  renown'd  in  arms," 

nothing  is  left  but  the  ponderous  walls  and  towers  of  its 
earliest  founders.  Its  later  Greek  and  Roman  palaces  and 
temples  have  all  disappeared. 

We  again  dismounted  from  our  horses,  and  scaled  the 
mighty  wall  over  fallen  rubbish ;  and  where  the  rampant  Hons 
still  stand  guard  over  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  we  crept  through 
an  opening  in  the  ruins,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  centre 
of  the  Acropolis.  As  at  Tyrinth,  there  is  naught  to  be  seen 
but  its  vast  walls, 

"  The  well-compacted  ramparts,  *  *  ♦ 
Cyclopean  built." 

Descending  from  the  giddy  height,  we  visited  the  tomb  of 
Agamemnon,  a  most  singular  and  extraordinary  structure  for 
the  age  in  which  it  was  built. 

In  the  side  of  a  small  hill  we  entered  a  spacious  covered 
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way,  the  roof  of  which  was  one  entire  block  of  well-cut  stone, 
of  enormous  dimensions ;  this  passage  opened  into  a  vast  cir- 
cular subterranean  structure,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  in  di- 
ameter. The  walls  were  of  cut  stone,  in  regular  layers,  and 
rose  to  a  great  height,  in  a  conical  form  ;  not  laid,  however, 
in  the  manner  of  an  arch,  but  each  layer  horizontal,  one 
projecting  beyond  the  other,  until  the  cone  diminished  to  a 
point,  the  inner  surface  of  the  stones  being  afterward  cut 
down  smooth.  This  structure,  therefore,  resembles  in  its 
architecture  the  tomb  of  Tantalus,  the  father  of  Pelops, 
which  I  described  to  you  as  I  saw  it  among  the  ruins  of 
Syphilus,  near  Smyrna. 

It  was  doubtless  at  this  empty  Mycensean  tomb  that  the 
bard  of  Salamis,  Euripides,  composed  the  following  beautiful 
lament  over  the  graves  of  the  Argolic  kings. 

"  Yes,  I  will  let  my  sorrows  flow, 
And  give  to  grief  the  melancholy  strain ; 

And,  as  the  mournful  notes  complain 
With  all  the  heartfelt  agony  of  wo, 

These  hands  my  bleeding  cheeks  shall  tear, 

And  beat  this  head  in  wild  despair, 
Devoted  to  the  queen  that  rules  beneath 

The  realms  of  darkness  and  of  death. 
Daughters  of  Argos,  with  loud  shrieks  deplore 

The  house  of  Atreus,  now  no  more ; 

Fallen  by  too  severe  a  fate 
From  the  proud  glories  of  its  splendent  state. 

Low,  low  they  lie,  the  imperial  line. 
The  imperial  race  of  Pelops,  vanish'd,  gone ; 

No  trace  remains,  no  name,  no  son  ; 
Their  vaunted  honours  in  the  dust  decline. 
From  envious  gods  these  ruins  come, 

And  the  harsh  city's  bloody  doom. 
Short  is  the  day  of  life,  each  little  hour 

With  toils,  with  miseries  clouded  o'er ; 
Should  brightening  Hope,  to  cheer  the  troubled  day, 
Pour  through  the  gloom  a  transient  ray. 

Fate  comes,  and  o'er  the  darken'd  scene 
Spreads  the  deep  horrors  of  its  dreary  reign." 

Vol.  II.— D  d 
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Not  being  supplied  with  tents,  we  were  obliged  to  hurry 
from  one  station  to  another ;  and  this  day  our  progress  was 
from  Napoli  to  Corinth. 

After  leaving  Mycenae  we  continued  up  the  plain  of  Ar- 
gos  to  where  the  mountains  form  its  northern  barrier.  Here 
a  wild  pass  permits  egress  from  the  plain  into  the  country, 
which  inclines  towards  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  It  was  in  this 
pass  that  Hercules  slew  the  Nemsean  lion.  After  we  left 
the  plain  of  Argos  we  saw  no  cultivation,  not  even  a  single 
house,  until  we  arrived  in  the  evening  at  what  once  was 
Corinth. 

A  miserable  Greek  village  now  occupies  the  site  of  Co- 
rinthus,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Venetian  fortress  the  mountain 
throne  of  the  Ionian  queen.  Our  guide  led  us  to  the  prin- 
cipal hotel  of  the  place,  and  a  more  wretched  apology  for  an 
inn  I  never  met  with,  not  even  in  the  East ;  the  gentlemen 
averred  that  the  meanest  locanda  in  the  Italian  Abruzzi  is 
a  Hotel  Meurice  compared  with  our  quarters  in  the  Co- 
rinthian forum. 

Had  old  Aquilla,  the  "  tent-maker,"  been  of  our  day,  we 
certainly  should  have  bought  one  of  his  canvass  houses,  and, 
seeking  out  the  fountain  of  Pirene,  would  have  encamped 
beside  it.  After  a  most  uncomfortable  night,  amid  all  the 
disgusting  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  in  these  degenerate  lands, 
we  rejoiced  at  the  appearance  of  the  dawn,  and,  as  did  St. 
Paul  on  this  very  spot,  we  "  shook"  our  "  raiment"  and  "  de- 
parted thence." 

As  the  only  remaining  object  worthy  of  notice  is  the  eter- 
nal rock  of  the  Acracorinthus,  thither  we  bent  our  steps. 

Although  the  ancient  Acropolis  of  Corinth  appears  to  rise 
directly  above  the  modern  town,  it  is,  in  fact,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it,  and  we  found  it  a  long  ride  up  the  winding 
path  which  leads  to  its  lofty  summit. 

When  we  had  attained  the  citadel,  we  found  within  its 
crumbling  walls  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town,  built  by 
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the  Turks  on  the  former  foundations  of  the  earlier  Vene- 
tian lords  of  Corinth. 

"  Through  many  a  change  has  Corinth  pass'd, 
With  Greece  to  Venice  rule  at  last ;" 

but  of  the  once  proud  Grecian  capital  of  St.  Mark  there  now 
remains  not 

*'  A  hearth  in  her  mansions,  a  stone  in  her  walls," 
The  most  appalling  desolation  now  reigns,  and  heaps  of 
ruins  occupy  the  place  where  once  rose  the  marble  palaces 
of  Spintharus,  the  halls  of  which  resounded  with  the  ora- 
tory of  Dinarchus ;  and  in  their  porticoes,  rich  with  the  paint- 
ings and  statues  of  Euphranor,  echoed  the  sage  counsels  and 
wise  laws  of  Periander. 

From  the  lofty  Acropolis  of  Corinth,  as  from  that  of 
Athens,  there  is  a  splendid  view  over  plains  and  inland  seas, 
with  classic  mountains  showing  their  bold  fronts  in  every  di- 
rection to  which  the  spectator  turns. 

Mount  Parnassus,  beyond  the  sea,  rears  his  hoary  head 
in  the  north,  with  Delphi  at  his  foot ;  Cithseron  guards  the 
isthmus  on  the  east,  while  the  mountains  of  Attica  stretch 
away  to  the  south,  with  the  Acropolis  rock  of  Athens  stand- 
ing out  in  bold  relief  from  their  mai-ble  fronts.  To  the 
west  the  Argolic  mountains  shut  in  the  view.  Beneath  our 
feet  was  all  that  now  remains  of  the  once  proud  capital  of 
Corinthia  ;  a  portion  of  a  temple  which 

"  In  ruin  stands, 
Fashion'd  by  long-forgotten  hands ; 
Two  or  three  columns  and  many  a  stone, 
Marble  and  granite  with  grass  o'ergrown  !' 

The  plain  which  divides  the  two  inland  seas  was  spread 
like  a  map  before  us,  and  "  the  Isthmian  field,'*  on  which  the 
Corinthian 

"  Train'd  his  coursers  by  the  Grecian  law," 
and  where 

'« The  victor  in  the  Isthmian  fray" 

bore 
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"  The  Pancratium's  palm  away," 

is  now  a  desert ;  and  the 

"  Mighty  deeds  of  old  renown 
Sleep  unremember'd  and  unknown, 
Save  when  enrich'd  the  records  lie 
In  the  sweet  dews  of  poetiy." 

As  this  was  to  be  the  last  grand  view  we  were  to  have 
over  the  countries  that  once  were  the  most  important  states 
of  Greece,  we  lingered  as  long  as  our  time  would  permit, 
and,  consulting  a  pocket  volume  of  Britain's  noble  bard,  I 
was  delighted  with  his  very  grapic  description  of  the  spot 
on  which  I  stood : 

'*  Though  many  a  vanish'd  year  and  age, 
And  tempest's  breath  and  battle's  rage, 
Have  swept  o'er  Corinth,  yet  she  stands 
A  fortress  form'd  to  Freedom's  hands. 
The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  earthquake's  shock, 
Have  left  untouch'd  her  hoary  rock  ; 
The  keystone  of  a  land  which  still, 
Though fall'n,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill; 
The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 
That,  purpling,  rolls  on  either  side, 
As  if  their  waters  chafed  to  meet, 
Yet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet. 
But  could  the  blood  before  her  shed 
Since  first  Timoleon's  brother  bled, 
Or  baffled  Persia's  despot  tied, 
Arise  from  out  the  earth,  which  drank 
The  stream  of  slaughter  as  it  sank, 
That  sanguine  ocean  would  o'erflow 
Her  isthmus  idly  spread  below ; 
Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain 
Who  perish'd  there,  be  piled  again, 
That  rival  pyramid  would  rise 
More  mountain-like  through  those  clear  skies, 
Than  yon  tower-capp'd  Acropolis, 
Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss." 

The  time  arrived  for  our  departure,  and  I  was  summoned 
to  mount  my  horse,  that  we  might  take  our  westerly  course 
along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto. 

I  could  not  but  feel  the  truth  of  the  noble  poet's  words, 
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full  of  glowing  sympathy  for  the  desecrated  monuments  of 
this  unfortunate  land, 

"  Cold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece  !  that  looks  on  thee, 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o'er  the  dust  they  loved  ; 
'  Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 

Thy  walls  defaced,  thy  mouldering  shrines  removed. 

******** 

And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  gored, 

And  snatch'd  thy  shrinking  gods  to  northern  climes  abhorred !" 

Winding  again  down  the  craggy  steep,  and  scouring  over 
the  intermediate  plain,  we  soon  joined  our  waiting  caravan, 
and  turned  our  faces  towards  the  west. 

On  leaving  the  town,  we  passed  close  to  the  only  ruin  we 
had  seen  at  Corinth,  and  halted  a  moment  to  examine  the 

"  Two  or  three  columns  and  many  a  stone," 

whose  peculiar  form  indicates  an  origin  less  Grecian  than 
Egyptian. 

The  columns,  though  evidently  of  early  Grecian  work- 
manship, are  heavy  and  truncated,  like  those  of  the  Nile, 
denoting  their  extreme  antiquity ;  and  they,  perhaps,  belong 
to  a  monument  older  than  any  other  on  the  soil  of  Greece, 
made  by  the  hands  of  the  Asiatic  colonists. 

Our  ride  along  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  was  one  of  too  little 
interest  to  allow  of  much  detail  respecting  it,  although  the 
whole  country  through  which  we  passed  is  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  when  the  vineyards  are  groaning  under  the  weight 
of  their  luscious  burdens,  more  delightful  than  anything  I 
have  yet  seen  on  the  Mediterranean  shores. 

We  rode  alternately  over  plains  covered  with  the  wild 
liquorice  plant,  and  through  vineyards  teeming  with  the  most 
delicious  purple  grapes  I  ever  tasted.  In  many  places  we 
saw  plantations  of  the  miniature  grapes  which  all  our  plum- 
cake-making  dames  know  well  by  the  name  of  "  currants," 
a  name  Anglicized  from  the  French  "  Raisins  de  CorintheJ* 
There  is  very  good  reason  for  the  said  condiments  requi- 

Dd2 
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ring  so  many  lustrations  before  they  are  fit  to  pass  into  dainty 
mouths  ;  for,  after  being  stripped  of  their  little  stalks,  they 
are  spread  on  the  ground  to  dry  in  the  sun  ;  they  are  then 
scraped  up,  stones,  dirt,  and  all,  and  heaped  in  piles  of  fifty 
to  a  hundred  tons,  under  board  shanties  along  the  shores  of 
the  gulf,  where  we  saw  the  sturdy  Greek  porters  wading 
knee-deep  among  the  sticky  mass,  filling  bags  with  the  sweet 
concrete,  and  then  loading  it  in  bulk  on  board  the  numerous 
vessels  which  come  annually  for  the  precious  freight. 

The  port  of  Vostitza  is  where  the  sugarplum  ships  of 
every  nation  most  do  congregate.  The  second  day  of  our 
ride  we  came  to  where  the  mountains  of  old  Achaia  termi- 
nate in  precipices  on  the  border  of  the  gulf,  and  in  many 
places  the  path  is  extremely  dangerous ;  so  much  so,  from 
the  transverse  gullies  we  were  obliged  to  leap  our  horses 
over,  that  we  frequently  came  near  being  precipitated  hun- 
dreds of  feet  down  into  the  sea.  In  one  instance,  just  at 
evening,  one  of  our  pack  horses  went  over,  bag  and  bag- 
gage ;  the  latter  was  recovered,  but  we  left  the  poor  animal 
to  his  fate — that  is,  to  be  got  up  again  alive  by  his  owner 
if  the  thing  should  be  found  possible. 

About  the  time  of  this  accident  our  party  came  near  being 
thrown  upon  their  military  resources  ;  just  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  road,  we  suddenly  came  upon  a  band  of 
as  murderous-looking  fellows  as  I  ever  saw  linked  to  a  galley 
chain ;  they  appeared  to  be  lying  in  wait  for  us,  but  seem- 
ed much  disconcerted  at  our  unexpected  numbers ;  for  our 
force  had  accidentally  been  augmented  that  day  by  a  small 
caravan  of  travellers  or  traders  who  had  joined  us  on  the 
road.  Several  of  the  fellows  were  recognised  by  our  guide 
as  desperate  and  well-known  bandits  and  outlaws.  They 
were  well  armed,  but  offered  us  no  molestation,  and  I  was 
well  satisfied  with  the  adventure,  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  when 
we  were  out  of  reach  of  their  carbines. 

The  two  nights  that  we  were  obliged  to  pass  on  the  road, 
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were  of  all  things  the  most  uncomfortable,  and,  withal,  the 
most  amusing,  I  ever  experienced.  In  one  place  we  crept 
into  a  sort  of  barn,  where  we  found  shelter  from  the  torrents 
of  rain  which  fell  during  the  night.  The  next  time  we  bi- 
vouacked in  the  loft  of  a  peasant's  stable,  on  a  heap  of  newly, 
threshed  grain. 

You  may  judge  that  I  was  no  little  fatigued  when  we  ar- 
rived  at  Patras,  after  three  days  of  hard  riding,  with  hard 
fare  and  harder  lodgings. 

We  found  Patras  but  an  indifferent  place,  consisting  of 
one  principal  street  along  the  border  of  the  sea,  with  a  few 
pleasant  seats  on  the  high  ground  in  the  rear.  Our  first 
inquiry  was,  if  we  could  possibly  get  over  to  Zante  in  time 
to  perform  our  quarantine  before  the  next  month's  steamer 
should  come  along  to  take  us  up  for  Malta. 

We  found  that  we  were  a  day  or  two  too  late,  and  that, 
before  our  term  in  the  lazaretto  of  Zante  would  have  ex- 
pired, the  steamer  would  have  come  and  gone  again,  and 
then  another  month  would  elapse  before  we  should  have  an- 
other chance  to  get  to  Malta  by  that  conveyance. 

The  gentlemen  then  set  about  looking  up  some  kind  of 
sailing  vessel  which  they  might  charter  for  the  voyage. 
But  the  owners  of  all  that  were  found  in  port  were  too  in- 
tent on  getting  their  annual  share  of  the  sweet  productions 
of  Vostitza  to  be  turned  from  their  course  by  any  bribes  we 
might  offer  them.  We  therefore  had  but  one  door  open  to 
us  by  which  to  get  out  of  Greece,  and  that  was  by  taking 
passage  on  board  an  Austrian  man-of-war  packet  bound  for 
Trieste. 

We,  of  course,  adopted  the  only  alternative  left,  and  the 
next  evening  after  our  arrival  at  Patras  we  were  on  board, 
and  sailed. 

The  next  morning  found  us  beating  out  between  some 
islands  which  cover  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  ; 
but,  when  we  got  out  into  the  Adriatic,  the  weather  was  so 
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threatening  and  the  sea  running  so  high,  that  our  little  Aus- 
trian packet  admiral  thought  it  most  prudent  to  return  and 
take  shelter  under  the  lee  of  one  of  the  islands,  where  we 
remained  a  day  and  a  night.  After  this  delay  we  weighed 
anchor,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  were  riding  in  the  port  of 
Corfu,  where  we  are  obliged  to  wait  one  day  for  the  mail 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  Albania. 

On  our  voyage  hither  we  passed  the  famous  lover's  leap, 

"  Leucadia's  far-projecting  rock  of  wo, 
The  last  resort  of  fruitless  love," 

where  poor  Sappho,  deserted  by  her  Phaon,  took  the  fashion- 
able leap,  and  shared  the  desperate  fate  of  Artemisia. 

Romantic  lovers  nowadays  are  less  classical  in  their 
exit ;  a  dive  from  the  Pont  Neuf  or  Waterloo  Bridge  an- 
swers  their  purpose  as  well,  or,  if  the  weather  be  too  cold, 
why  charcoal  or  the  sleeping  draught  is  quite  as  efficacious 
as  the  "  Lesbian's  grave." 

From  where  I  am  now  writing  there  is  a  fine  view  of 

"  Stern  Albania's  hills, 
Dark  Suli's  rocks,  and  Pindus'  inland  peak." 

We  are  denied  the  small  privilege  of  landing  on  the  island, 

having  come  from  a  proscribed  land ;  and  what  I  can  see 

from  the  deck  of  the  vessel  makes  me  more  desirous  to  par- 

take  of  the  English  comfort  which  I  am  sure  must  exist  in 

the  neat  white  cottages  that  are  sprinkled  among  the  beau- 

tiful  park  scenery  around  us. 

Were  it  not  for  the  cholera,  which  is  said  to  be  raging  in 
Italy,  we  would  patiently  take  a  European  quarantine  in  this 
delightful  island,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  engage  a  vessel  to 
bear  us  across  to  Otranto,  or  some  other  port  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  Adriatic. 

This,  then,  will  be  our  last  sea-voyage,  at  the  end  of  which 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  get  once  more  upon  wheels,  and  roll 
over  the  smooth  roads  of  Lombardy  in  a  comfortable  post, 
chaise. 
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Greece  has  destroyed  for  me  all  the  romance  of  caravan 
travelling,  and  my  great  desire  now  is  to  feel  myself  again 
within  the  pale  of  civilization.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  be 
in  Trieste,  where  we  shall  be  obliged  to  perform  our  last 
quarantine,  and,  if  we  are  not  then  purified,  it  will  not  be 
because  we  have  not  passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  many 
lazarettoes. 

While  in  quarantine  at  Trieste  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time 
on  my  hands,  and  will  there  take  a  review  of  past  scenes, 
and,  if  I  can  recall  anything  sufficiently  interesting  for  an- 
other epistle,  I  will  note  it  down  for  your  perusal.  En  attend- 
ant, adieu. 
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Paris, . 

Perhaps  you  have  often  been  reproaching  me  for  my 
long  silence  and  apparent  neglect ;  but,  when  you  have 
heard  my  sad  tale,  your  reproaches  will  be  changed  to  sym- 
pathy  for  the  suiTerings  I  have  undergone  since  I  last  wrote 
to  you.  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  extremely  ill,  and  my 
life  despaired  of  by  my  friends. 

I  caught  the  Greek  fever  at  Athens,  which  made  its  first 
appearance  on  me  the  day  after  we  sailed  from  Corfu,  and 
while  on  board  the  Austrian  man-of-war  brig,  confined  to 
a  close  cabin,  the  distracting  noise  over  my  head  during 
the  whole  voyage  almost  deprived  me  of  my  senses.  For- 
tunately, we  had  an  unprecedented  short  run  to  Trieste. 
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The  morning  after  we  left  Corfu  a  violent  sirocco  overtook 
us,  which  drove  our  vessel,  almost  under  "  bare  poles," 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  incredibly- 
brief  space  of  fifty-two  hours. 

The  ship's  surgeon  was  called  in  to  my  aid ;  but  he  was 
found  unskilful,  and  I  attribute  my  recovery  to  the  prompt 
and  energetic  prescriptions  of  the  gentlemen. 

When  we  anchored  in  the  port  of  Trieste,  a  note  from 
us  brought  our  consul,  Mr.  Moore,  alongside  in  his  boat. 
Through  his  kind  interposition  we  had  assigned  to  us  the 
best  apartments  which  the  lazaretto  afforded,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  waves  had  sufficiently  abated,  I  was  landed  in  a  state 
of  insensibility. 

In  a  short  time  I  was  provided  with  a  good  nurse,  and 
two  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  city,  who,  on 
their  first  visit,  pronounced  my  case  a  hopeless  one ;  but, 
thanks  to  a  good  constitution,  and  more  skilful  treatment 
than  was  proposed  by  the  learned  doctors  of  medicine,  I 
was  raised,  as  it  were,  from  the  dead.  On  the  seventh  day 
the  crisis  was  passed,  and  on  the  fourteenth  the  fever  had 
entirely  subsided,  after  which  I  rapidly  recovered;  more 
fortunate  than  the  daughter  of  Count  Armansperg,  who  died 
at  Athens  last  year  of  the  same  fatal  disease,  to  which  so 
many  there  fell  victims. 

Our  quarantine  lasted  fourteen  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
we  were  permitted  to  go  into  the  city. 

Mr.  Moore  had  engaged  for  us  the  most  comfortable 
lodgings  in  town ;  and,  when  settled  in  our  hotel,  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  delightful  rooms  assigned  to  me  were  the 
same  which  Queen  Caroline  had  occupied  for  a  long  time. 
While  at  Trieste  I  heard  many  anecdotes  of  that  gay  lady ; 
but  of  these,  at  present,  "  Non  mi  ricordo,^^ 

The  balmy  air  of  that  delightful  place,  and  the  pleasant 
drives  around  it,  soon  imparted  to  me  sufficient  strength  to 
undertake  a  journey  by  slow  stages,  and  it  was  decided  that 
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we  should  go  to  Paris  until  the  cholera  cordons  should  be 
withdrawn  in  Italy,  as  we  did  not  feel  disposed  to  submit 
to  the  silly  quarantine  imposed  on  travellers  from  the  north. 

We  purchased  at  Trieste  an  English  postchaise  (cowpee), 
and  took  the  steamer  to  Venice,  thence  passing  through 
Lombardy,  and  across  the  Simplon  to  Geneva  and  Paris. 

When  in  Venice,  the  bland  atmosphere  of  Italy  exerted 
a  vivifying  influence  upon  my  weak  frame,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  I  could  endure  being  rowed  about  in  a  gondola 
from  palace  to  palace,  and  from  church  to  church,  and  could 
enjoy  the  exquisite  works  of  art  therein  contained.  The 
Rialto,  the  Piazza,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Doges,  were  not  overlooked ;  and  I  also  am  per- 
mitted to  say  with  Byron,  that  "  I  stood  at  Venice  on  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs."  I  was  placed  in  an  armchair,  and  car- 
ried by  several  stout  men  to  the  top  of  the  great  tower  of 
St.  Mark,  from  the  summit  of  which  I  had  a  splendid  view 
over  the  whole  territory  of  the  "  Queen  of  the  Adriatic." 
The  "  winged  lion"  and  the  bronze  horses  of  Corinth  were 
at  my  feet,  and  around  was  a  dense  mass  of  houses,  pal- 
aces, and  churches,  threaded  by  the  thousand  canals  of  the 
island  city.  Seaward  the  Lido  bounded  the  prospect ;  to 
the  north  were  the  Lower  Alps,  and  towards  the  west  the 
eye  roamed  at  large  over  the  vast  plains  of  Lombardy. 
At  Padua  we  visited  the  deserted  halls  of  the  great  univer- 
sity, which  once  contained  "  eighteen  thousand  students," 
among  whom  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  discoverer 
of  America,  whose  family  arms,  cut  in  stone,  remain  (among 
many  others)  imbedded  in  the  wall  of  one  of  the  cloisters. 

At  Vincenza  my  eyes  feasted  on  the  beautiful  monuments 
of  Palladio  ;  and  at  Verona  on  the  great  amphitheatre  of 
Trajan  and  the  tomb  of  Juliet. 

At  Milan,  while  Hstening  to  the  fine  oratory  of  an  accom- 
plished  Catholic  divine  in  the  great  marble  cathedral,  I  felt 
a  tap  upon  my  shoulder,  and,  turning  round,  was  surprised 
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at  seeing  my  friend  Mrs.  O.,  whom  I  was  expecting  soon  to 
embrace  in  her  pleasant  quarters  at  the  Hotel  des  Bergues 
at  Geneva.  She  was  on  her  way  to  Rome,  where  I  hope 
to  meet  her  again  this  winter. 

I  shall  ever  remember  with  gratitude  the  kind  interest 
and  unwearied  exertions  in  my  behalf  of  our  worthy  con- 
sul, Mr.  Moore,  while  I  was  imprisoned  in  the  Austrian  laz- 
aretto, and  shall  ever  esteem  the  politeness  I  received  from 
himself  and  family  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  incidents 
of  my  tour. 

I  have  now  been  in  Paris  a  fortnight,  and  feel  very  desi- 
rous to  go  south  again,  in  order  to  finish  up  what  I  have  left 
undone,  making  the  tour  of  Italy;  but  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  we  may  remain  here  until  the  rainy  season  shall  be 
over  in  that  country,  in  order  the  better  to  enjoy  it  in  the 
helle  saison. 

Should  we  conclude  to  remain  here  for  some  time,  I  will 
resume  my  course  of  Paris  chit-chat,  which  two  years  ago 
you  seemed  to  find  so  much  amusement  in  perusing.  When 
I  go  to  Italy  I  scarcely  think  that  there  will  be  anything 
left  for  me  to  glean  in  that  clean-reaped  field ;  neverthe- 
less, though  the  wheat  may  there  have  long  since  been 
cut  and  garnered,  tares  yield  fruit  and  weeds  bear  flowers  ; 
the  former  requires  abler  pens  than  mine  to  prepare  from 
it  solid  food  for  the  mind,  but  the  latter  may  serve  to  occu- 
py my  leisure  hours  ;  and  should  the  bouquet  I  might  send 
you  from  time  to  time  find  favour  in  your  sight,  and  afford 
you  a  moment's  amusement,  it  is  all  that  I  can  expect  or 
hope  for ;  but  more  of  this  at  another  time. 

To-morrow  will  be  "  packet  day,"  and  I  feel  guilty  for  my 
negligence  in  not  having  something  ready  to  send  you  be- 
sides the  unpleasant  tale  I  have  been  obliged  to  record,  and 
the  fair  promises  which  possibly  may  be  broken.  All  my 
leisure  time  since  my  arrival  here  has  been  employed  in 
making  hasty  reviews  of  the  many  stirring  scenes  through 
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which  I  have  passed  during  my  long  absence,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  fix  indelibly  in  my  mind  many  floating 
thoughts,  which,  unless  arrested  before  lighter  and  more 
fascinating  subjects  shall  absorb  my  attention,  may  for  ever 
be  lost  to  me. 

The  first  emotion  felt  on  arriving  at  my  original  point 
and  finding  my  children  in  good  health,  was  gratitude  to 
that  kind  Providence  which  has  watched  over  me,  and  gui- 
ded my  footsteps  in  safety  through  so  many  imminent  perils, 
and  carried  me  through  so  many  dangers,  not  a  few  of  them 
of  a  very  singular  and  unusual  character  for  a  female  to  en. 
counter. 

Since  I  set  my  foot  on  board  the  first  steamer  in  the  Bal- 
tic, I  have  been  obliged  to  make  eleven  sea-voyages,  in  all  of 
which,  save  two,  I  experienced  the  most  tempestuous  weath- 
er, and  frequently  came  near  being  shipwrecked  or  founder- 
ing at  sea.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  perils  by  land  as 
well  as  by  water  ;  I  have  not  entirely  escaped  from  accident, 
and  the  pestilence  struck  me  just  as  I  thought  myself  beyond 
the  reach  of  its  fangs  ;  yet  here  I  find  myself  again  in  safety 
and  health,  scarcely  able  to  realize  that  all  the  scenes  I  have 
passed  through,  the  fatigues  I  have  undergone,  and  the  dan- 
gers I  have  confronted,  were  not  the  unsubstantial  creations 
of  a  dream.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  all  three  return- 
ed in  comparative  good  health  from  those  countries  wherein 
scarcely  a  single  party  from  the  west  has  roamed  for  any 
length  of  time  without  leaving  one  of  its  number  behind, 
buried  far  away  from  his  friends  and  native  land.  While 
we  were  in  Egypt  we  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lowell, 
of  Boston,  who  had  contracted  a  fatal  disease  in  Abyssinia. 
At  Jerusalem  I  saw  on  Mount  Zion  the  tomb  of  young 
Bradford,  of  New-York,  and  at  Napoli,  in  Greece,  we  stood 
around  the  new-made  grave  of  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Boston,  a  gen- 
tleman with  whom  we  became  acquainted  the  year  previous 
at  Constantinople.     We  met  him  again  at  Smyrna,  after 

Vol.  II.— E  e 
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which  we  saw  him  no  more,  although  his  path  and  ours 
several  times  crossed  each  other  in  the  East.  He  died 
while  we  were  at  Athens. 

We  heard  of  the  recent  deaths  of  many  English  and  other 
European  travellers,  while  the  shafts  of  the  fell  destroyer, 
which  flew  thick  around,  seemed  to  be  averted  from  us  by 
some  unseen  hand. 

The  excitement  of  past  pleasurable  emotions  is  apt  to 
leave  a  deep  impression  upon  one's  memory,  and  the  remi- 
niscences of  extraordinary  scenes  and  events,  like  those  I 
have  passed  through  for  the  last  two  years,  are  prone  to  con- 
fine themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  more  agreeable  portion 
of  one's  experience ;  while  the  recollection  of  fatigues  and 
dangers,  perils  and  accidents,  becomes  blunted  in  proportion 
as  the  latter  recede  from  our  view,  and  the  warning  voice  of 
him  who  "  rides  upon  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm" 
is  no  longer  heeded  when  the  occasion  which  called  it  forth 
has  passed  away. 

"  When  through  the  torn  sail  the  wild  tempest  is  streaming, 
When  o'er  the  dark  wave  the  red  lightning  is  gleaming, 
IS' or  hope  lends  a  ray  the  poor  seaman  to  cherish, 
We  fly  to  our  Maker  :  '  Save,  Lord,  or  we  perish.' " 

But  when  the  voyage  is  ended,  the  journey  accomplished, 
and  the  wanderer  once  more  finds  himself  in  conscious  se- 
curity under  his  own  domestic  penates,  his  thoughts  and  at- 
tention are  again  directed  to  the  all-absorbing  trifles  of 
"  the  world  ;"  the  lofty  towers  of  his  sudden  rehgious  fer- 
vour crumble  to  dust  upon  their  weak  foundations  ;  "  and, 
like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 
My  dear  friend,  shouldst  thou  ever  wander  far  from  thy 
quiet  home,  and,  roaming  over  the  world,  fall  among  those 
dangers  which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid,  put  thy  trust  in  him, 
and 

"  God  shall  charge  his  angel  legions 
Watch  and  ward  o'er  thee  to  keep  ; 
Though  thou  walk  in  hostile  regions, 
Though  in  desert  wilds  thou  sleep, 
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No  terrors  that  surprise  by  night 
Shall  thy  undaunted  courage  fright, 
Nor  deadly  shafts  that  fly  by  day ; 
Nor  plague,  of  unknown  rise,  that  kills 
In  darkness,  nor  infectious  ills 
That  in  the  burning  noontide  slay." 

"  Thou  shalt  call  on  him  in  trouble, 
He  will  hearken,  he  will  save ; 
Here  for  grief  reward  thee  double, 
Crown  with  life  beyond  the  grave." 

"  Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way ;"  how  dif- 
ficult, therefore,  it  is  for  one  to  avoid  the  snares  and  eschew 
the  allurements  of  the  gay  world :  and,  now  that  I  am  about 
to  be  plunged  again  into  this  whirling  vortex, 

"  Instruct  me  in  thy  statutes.  Lord, 
****** 

From  those  vain  objects  turn  mine  eyes, 

Which  this  false  world  displays  ; 
But  give  me  lively  power  and  strength 

To  keep  thy  righteous  ways." 

Of  all  the  countries  I  have  visited, 

From  Norway's  "  icy  mountains" 
To  "  Afric's  sunny  fountains," 

none  has  left  so  deep  an  impression  on  my  mind  as  Pales- 
tine— the  "  Holy  Land  ;"  and,  in  order  to  render  that  impres- 
sion indelible,  I  have  lately  been  revising  the  authors  whose 
works  most  interested  me  while  there,  and  of  whom  Doctor 
Keith  stands  in  the  foremost  rank.  I  could  now  dilate  upon 
the  delightful  reminiscences  of  that  ever-interesting  region, 
were  I  not  persuaded  that  the  subject  begins  to  be  a  trite 
one  for  you.  Since  my  return  hither  I  have  read  Heeren 
again  with  renewed  pleasure,  and  once  more  recommend  him 
to  your  attentive  perusal,  as  the  author,  above  all  others  of 
modern  times,  who  has  taken  the  most  comprehensive,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  most  succinct  view  of  ancient  history,  ge- 
ography, customs,  and  manners.  After  the  labours  of  a 
long  life,  he  has  conferred  upon  mankind  a  legacy  of  Intel- 
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lectual  benefits  which  entitles  him  to  a  prominent  niche  in 
the  Temple  of  Fame. 

In  recommending  the  works  of  Heeren  and  Keith  to  a 
friend,  my  husband  thus  writes  :  "  It  would,  perhaps,  be  in- 
vidious in  me  to  scan  too  closely  the  latitudinarian  princi- 
pies  that  have  emanated  from  the  school  in  which  the  profes- 
sor of  Gottingen  has  been  a  labourer  of  no  ordinary  talent 
in  his  own  peculiar  branch  of  science  ;  principles  which 
have  found  so  much  favour  among  the  best  and  wisest  of 
our  own  enlightened  land.  To  all  those  proselytes  of  the 
German  school  which  teaches  the  wide-spreading  doctrine 
that  calls  in  question  the  *  divinity  of  Christ,'  I  would,  in  all 
Christian  charity,  recommend  for  attentive  consideration  the 
warning  words  of  St.  Paul,  *  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you 
through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of 
men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ.' 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  comprehensive  mind  and 
profound  erudition  of  Heeren  had  not  been  occupied  entire- 
ly with  the  subject  of  scriptural  evidences,  as  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  opposing  theories  of  skepticism  ;  then,  indeed, 
would  the  able  expositor  of  the  prophecies  have  had  a  pow- 
erful coadjutor. 

"  It  has,  however,  been  frequently  urged  by  cavillers,  that 
the  learned  divine  (Keith)  has  presented  the  world  with  no- 
thing new  in  these  matters,  but  has  merely  compiled  his 
*  evidences'  from  previous  and  contemporaneous  writers. 
Were  a  certain  class  of  these  cavillers  worthy  of  notice,  I 
might  ask  of  them,  what  have  their  great  luminaries  said 
that  is  new  in  support  of  their  infidel  theories  ?  Are  there 
any  novel  facts  adduced  in  the  specious  arguments  of  De 
BufFon,  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Volney,  Condorcet,  and  Bailly, 
who  formed  a  plot,  which  *  was  carried  on  for  forty  years,  to 
root  out  Christianity,'  which  other  equally  able  men  of  the 
day  could  not  with  more  propriety  claim  as  evidences  in 
favour  of  Christianity  ? 
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**  One  individual  (Philip  Howard)  published  a  work  in  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1797,  entitled  '  Thoughts  on  the  Structure 
of  the  Globe,'  in  which  he  reviewed  all  the  favourite  systems 
of  the  French  philosophers  of  that  day,  who  were  striving  to 
elicit  from  a  close  examination  of  the  wonders  of  Nature 
arguments  in  direct  opposition  to  the  express  revelation  of 
Nature's  God.  All  these  philosophers  pressed  into  their  ser- 
vice, per  fas  aut  nefas,  those  powerful  auxiliaries,  astrono- 
my, and  the  then  young  science  of  geology,  to  assist  them  in 
overthrowing  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  The 
mighty  compact  of  this  constellation  of  erudite  savans  burst 
asunder  by  the  very  force  of  the  repellant  principles  of 
which  it  was  composed  ;  those  centrifugal  forces  acting  on 
each  one's  own  darling  conceits  and  cherished  theories,  they 
all  flew  off  at  a  tangent  from  the  common  centre,  too  weak 
to  hold  in  equilibrium  such  discordant  materials  ;  and,  like 
the  brilliant  coruscations  of  a  meteor,  they  each  dazzled  for 
a  while  the  eyes  of  their  deluded  admirers,  and  then  disap- 
peared into  that  outer  darkness  wherein  the  latter  are  now 
groping. 

"  Deprived  of  their  great  polar  stars,  our  more  modern 
philosophers  have  no  guides  whereby  to  work  their  astrolabe 
of  skepticism  and  infidelity,  but  are  jostling  against  each 
other  on  the  great  ocean  of  uncertainty.  Anon,  one  of  these 
rediscovers  a  new  concatenation  of'  planetary  conjunctions  ;* 
another  sees  in  every  comet  a  new  world  like  our  own,  ready 
to  spring  into  existence  from  a  detached  portion  of  the  sun ; 
another  sits  down  to  the  tables  of  his  predecessors,  to  calcu. 
late,  after  the  Indian  and  Chinese  method,  from  a  recent  so- 
lar eclipse,  a  long  vista  of  ascending  '  epochs'  for  millions 
of  years  past ;  an  eternity  that  would  puzzle  a  Newton,  or 
even  the  star-gazing  astrologers  of  Chaldea.  Less  bold 
though  equally  eccentric  navigators  on  the  sea  of  skepticism, 
content  themselves  with  pursuing  the  *  vitreous  and  aqueous 
principles'  of  creation ;    friction,  fusion,  liquefaction,  and 
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condensation  of  matter  ;  while  every  errant  tyro  in  science 
thinks  he  finds  in  the  varied  stratification  of  our  globe,  and 
in  its  beautiful  crystallizations  and  concretions,  a  glorious 
symphony  of  harmonious  arguments,  by  w^hich  he  attunes 
his  tiny  trumpet,  and  joins  the  loud  accord  of  instruments  in 
the    Psean    of    infidelity. 

"  The  result  of  all  which  carries  conviction  to  the  mind  of 
the  calm  observer,  who  is  wedded  to  no  speculative  theory, 
that  these  infatuated  philosophers,  so  wise  in  their  own  con. 
ceit,  evince  a  greater  aptitude  for  the  destruction  of  those 
landmarks  which  for  ages  past  have  guided  the  millions 
*unto  their  desired  haven'  of  rest,  than  for  supplying  to 
anxious  and  inquiring  minds  more  efficient  substitutes  for 
their  long-cherished  and  unerring  guides  across  the  tempest- 
uous sea  of  life. 

"  These  '  new  lights'  are  but  false  beacons  on  its  coast, 
and  happy  are  they  who  are  blessed  with  sufficient  discrim- 
ination  not  to  be  allured  by  these  ignus  fatuL  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  hoped  that  the  mild  breezes  of  common  sense, 
and  the  bland  zephyrs  of  an  ever-increasing  Christian  in- 
telHgence,  may  soon  dissipate  these,  before  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation shall  arise  which  would  scatter  them  as  far  and  wide 
apart  as  are  at  present  the  invisible  *  atoms'  of  the  Mate- 
rialist." 

********* 

I  did  not  think,  my  dear  lady,  when  I  sat  down  to  write 
to  you  this  morning,  that  I  should  permit  myself  to  stray  so 
far  away  from  my  proposed  track,  by  making  long  quota- 
tions on  the  matter  of  "  scriptural  evidences"  and  the  skep- 
tical theories  which  oppose  them ;  yet  it  is  a  subject  well 
worth  one's  most  attentive  consideration,  and  to  which  I 
would  delight  in  recurring  whenever  we  meet  again  at  home. 

For  the  present,  however,  other  thoughts  and  other  oc- 
cupations will  absorb  all  my  time ;  for,  as  soon  as  my  usual 
health  and  strength  shall  be  entirely  re-established,  I  must  be 
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again  en  route ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  find  that  I  must  prepare 
myself  to  enjoy  with  profit  my  delightful  excursion  to  the 
classic  plains  of  Italy,  by  revising  old  studies,  now  buried 
beneath  the  mass  of  more  recently  accumulated  matter, 
not  totally  irrelevant,  however,  to  that  which  I  shall  be  call- 
ed upon  to  observe  in  that  country  where  empires  have  risen 
and  passed  away  since  the  Eastern  world  has  become  a 
moral  and  almost  a  physical  desert.  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  Byzantium,  and  Greece,  nay,  almost  all  Africa  and 
Asia,  were  at  one  time  the  footstools  of  those  Cassars  whose 
proud  throne  I  am  about  to  visit  in  the  "  Eternal  City ;" 
therefore,  the  latter  histories  of  all  are  more  or  less  identi- 
fied with  that  of  the  universal  empire  of  Rome. 

I  anticipate  more  than  a  usual  share  of  pleasure  and  profit 
from  my  visit  to  Italy,  inasmuch  as  I  shall  have  an  expe- 
rienced cicerone  in  my  husband,  who,  though  fifteen  years 
have  now  gone  by  since  he  wandered  at  leisure  among  all 
the  monuments  from  the  Alps  to  Calabria,  and  strolled  over 
every  plain  and  beside  every  river,  and  climbed  every 
mountain  that  looks  down  upon  the  Adriatic  or  the  West- 
ern strand,  still  evinces  as  much  enthusiasm  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  revisiting  those  interesting  scenes  as  a  schoolboy 
just  escaped  from  his  alma  mater. 

I  am  told  that  in  Rome  I  shall  see  the  granites,  porphyries, 
and  marbles  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies,  the  spoils  of 
Memphis,  Sais,  and  Alexandria ;  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
nymphs  and  muses,  in  Parian  stone,  fashioned  by  the  hands 
of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  and  stolen  from  the  elder  Greece. 

After  having  so  recently  trod  the  very  soil  where  Chris- 
tianity had  its  birth,  I  shall,  in  a  few  short  months  thereafter, 
press  the  sod  which  has  drunk  oceans  of  human  blood,  in 
that  arena  where,  in  the  slaughtered  corses  of  the  martyrs, 
that  same  Christianity  was  intended  to  be  annihilated. 

You  may  smile  at  the  parallel  I  am  about  to  draw  be- 
tween  the  story  of  the  Roman  martyrs  of  the  bloodstained 
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arena,  and  Ovid's  fable  of  Cadmus  and  the  dragon's  teeth ; 
but  I  never  think  of  the  former  that  the  latter  does  not  also 
present  itself,  forcibly  reminding  me  of  the  suicidal  course 
of  the  Christian  world  since  the  blood  of  those  martyrs, 
sown  in  the  soil  of  Rome,  rose  again  triumphant  over  fallen 
paganism. 

Ovid  thus  sings  of  Cadmus  : 

"  When  Pallas,  swift  descending  from  the  skies, 
Pallas,  the  guardian  of  the  bold  and  wise, 
Bids  him  plough  up  the  field,  and  scatter  round 
The  dragon's  teeth  o'er  all  the  furrow'd  ground ; 
Then  tells  the  youth  how  to  his  wondering  eyes 
Embattled  armies  from  the  field  shall  rise. 
He  sows  the  teeth  at  Pallas's  command. 
And  flings  the  future  people  from  his  hand  ; 
The  clods  grow  warm,  and  crumble  where  he  sows, 
And  now  the  pointed  spears  advance  in  rows ; 
Now  nodding  plumes  appear,  and  shining  crests, 
Now  the  broad  shoulders  and  the  rising  breasts ; 
O'er  all  the  field  the  breathing  harvest  swarms, 

A  growing  host,  a  crop  of  men  and  arms. 

***** 

Cadmus,  surprised  and  startled  at  the  sight 
Of  his  new  foes,  prepared  himself  for  fight ; 
"When  one  cried  out,  '  Forbear,  fond  man,  forbear. 
To  mingle  in  a  blind,  promiscuous  war.' 
This  said,  he  struck  his  brother  to  the  ground, 
Himself  expiring  by  another's  wound  ; 
Nor  did  the  third  his  conquest  long  survive. 
Dying  ere  scarce  he  had  begun  to  live. 
The  dire  example  ran  through  all  the  field, 
'Till  heaps  of  brothers  were  by  brothers  kill'd." 

Need  I  call  to  your  recollection  the  violent  struggles  of 
the  various  divisions  of  the  early  Christian  church,  between 
the  orthodox  Roman  and  the  Byzantine  and  Alexandrine 
"  heresies ;"  the  bloody  dissensions  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
Cross  on  the  plains  of  Palestine ;  the  Inquisition  of  Rome  ; 
the  auto  dafis  of  Spain ;  the  thirty  years'  war  of  Germany ; 
the  victims  of  Cologne  and  of  Paris,  those  who  fell  on  the 
revocation  of  the  "  edict  of  Nantes,"  the  "  Roundheads  and 
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Cavaliers"  of  England,  and  the  recent  persecutions  of  Ire- 
land 1  Papal  Rome  took  the  initiative  in  the  unholy  war, 
and 

"  The  dire  example  ran  through  all  the  field, 
'Till  heaps  of  brothers  were  by  brothers  kill'd." 

On  the  Boeotian  plain  'tis  said, 

"  The  furrows  swarm  in  blood,  and  only  five 
Of  all  the  vast  increase  were  left  alive." 

How  many,  may  I  ask  you,  of  the  "  vast  increase"  of 
self-styled  Christians  are  nowadays  imbued  with  the  char- 
ity and  forbearance  of  their  master,  whose  commandment 
it  was  "  that  ye  shall  love  one  another;"  who  said,  "Blessed 
are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God ;"  and  who  asked,  "  Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote 
that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  bean^ 
that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?" 

Five  "at  Pallas's  command"  "let  fall"  "the  weapon." 
Five  righteous  men,  had  they  been  found,  might  have  saved 
"the  cities  of  the  plain." 

Show  me  five  in  any  of  the  thousand  modern  subdivisions 
of  Christ's  church  untinctured  with  sectarian  prejudices, 
and  who,  in  their  daily  prostrations  before  the  throne  of 
grace,  do  not  exclaim,  with  the  Pharisee  of  old,  "  God,  I 
thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,  even  as  this 
publican,"  forgetting  the  injunction,  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be 
not  judged." 

The  comparison  I  have  made  between  the  death-struggle 
of  the  pagan  band  of  brothers  and  the  militant  brethren  of 
Christianity  may  not  be  a  mathematical  parallel ;  but  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that,  while  I  heard  a  voice  from 
the  portals  of  the  Vatican  exclaiming  to  the  distant  heathen, 

•'  Forbear,  forbear. 
To  mingle  in  a  blind,  promiscuous  war," 

at  the  same  time  the  command  went  forth  to  the  legions  of 
the  pope,  to  bum,  torture,  and  slay  all  dissenting  Chris- 
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tian  brethren  who  would  not  recant  their  "  heretical"  opin- 
ions of  the  mother  church,  and  cry  revoco. 

That  the  same  spirit  does  not  still  exist  where  it  first 
originated,  and  that  a  milder  type  of  the  same  fell  disease 
does  not  now  pervade  all  the  sectarian  fractions  of  the 
Christian  church,  I  will  not  attempt  to  decide,  lest  you 
might  say  to  me,  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged." 

I  regret  that  my  second  series  of  letters  terminates  with 
such  a  disjointed  and  unconnected  epistle  as  this;  for  it 
was  my  intention,  before  arriving  at  Trieste,  to  pass  the 
term  of  my  quarantine  duresse  in  reviewing  at  length  some 
of  the  most  interesting  scenes  partially  described  to  you, 
and  others  altogether  omitted,  for  want  of  time,  in  my  Ori- 
ental correspondence. 

I  find  that  the  daily  occupations  of  Paris  life  will  not 
permit  me  now  to  consummate  such  a  task,  much  less  even 
to  advert  to  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  first  year  of 
my  late  tour,  partially  described  to  you  in  my  first  series  of 
hasty  letters. 

It  will  doubtless  be  your  turn  to  entertain  regrets  when 
you  receive  my  future  letters  from  this  capital ;  for  I  feel 
now  as  though  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  cater  for  your 
fastidious  taste,  and  present  you  each  week  with  a  dish  of 
friandes  morceaux,  like  unto  those  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  you  two  years  since,  when  my  motto  was  "  Vive  la 
hagatelle  /" 

How  far  a  renewed  contact  with  the  great  and  gay  world 
of  the  French  capital  may  revive  in  me  old  feelings  and  old 
habits,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  perhaps  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  my  future  Parisian  letters  may  be  quite  as  volatile  as 
that  of  the  former ;  but  1  must  confess,  that  I  hope  the  con- 
trary may  be  the  case.     Mais  nous  verrons.     Adieu, 
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[from   a   late   ENGLISH   PAPER.] 

Age  and  Size  of  Trees. — A  late  number  of  that  always  instructive 
and  entertaining  work,  Chambers's  Journal— the  best  mixture  of  the  "utile 
cum  dulcr  in  existence — contains  some  curious  particulars  under  the  caption 
given  above,  which  show  a  good  deal  of  research,  and  are  highly  amusing. 
V\  e  are  told  that  a  certain  baobad  tree  of  Africa  is  considered  by  Humboldt 
as  the  oldest  organic  monument  of  our  planet ;  and  Adanson,  a  distinguished 
botanist,  by  ingenious  calculation,  has  ascertained  its  age  to  be  5150  years. 
The  method  adopted  by  Adanson  for  finding  its  age  was  by  making  a  deep 
cut  in  the  side  of  the  trunk,  and  counting  the  concentric  rings,  in  which  he 
ascertained  how  much  the  tree  had  grown  in  three  centuries;  and  having 
already  leirned  the  growth  of  young  trees,  he  established  his  general  law 
through  the  average  growth. 

Cypress-trees  of  enormous  dimensions  are  found  in  various  regions.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  oldest,  if  not  largest  tree,  is  the  yew. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  Decandolle,  that  of  all  European  trees,  the  yew  is 
that  which  attains  the  greatest  age.  '  J  have  measured  the  depositesof  one 
of  seventy  years ;  CElhafen  has  measured  one  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years ;  and  Veillard  has  measured  one  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  years. 
These  tliree  measurements  agree  in  proving  that  the  yew  grows  a  little 
more  than  one  Ime  annually  m  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
less  than  a  line  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  If  for 
very  aged  yew-trees  we  take  the  average  of  one  Ime  annually,  it  is  an  ad- 
mission probably  beyond  the  truth  ;  and  thus,  in  estimatmg  the  number  of 
lines  and  years  as  equal,  we  make  them  younger  than  they  really  are.' 
"We  think  this  reasoning  very  plausible,  and  point  out  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  have  opportunities  of  seeing  old  yew-trees,  how  easily  they  may  ascer- 
tain their  age.  The  line  here  spoken  of  is  one  tenth  of  an  inch.  The  cir- 
cumference may  be  taken  just  above  the  base  of  the  tree  ;  the  third  of  this 
measurement  gives  the  diameter,  and  every  inch  of  diameter  is  equal  to  ten 
years.  There  are  four  measurements  of  venerable  yews  in  England ;  those 
of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Fountains,  near  Kipon,  in  Yorkshire,  which  yews 
were  well  known  as  early  as  1155.  Pennant  says,  that  in  1770  they  were 
1214  lines  in  diameter,  and,  consequently,  were  more  than  twelve  centuries 
old.  Those  of  the  churchyard  of  Crowhurst,  in  Surrey,  on  Evelyn's  authori- 
ty, were  1287  lines  in  diameter.  There  are  two  remarkable  yews  in  the  same 
cemetery,  and,  if  they  are  the  same  which  Evelyn  refers  to,  they  must  be 
fourteen  centuries  and  a  half  old.  The  yew-tree  at  Fortingal,  in  Perth- 
shire, mentioned  by  Pennant  in  1770,  had  a  diameter  of  2588  lines,  and, 
consequently,  we  must  reckon  it  at  from  twenty- five  to  twenty-six  centu- 
ries  old.  'I'he  yew  of  Brabourd  churchyard,  in  Kent,  has  attained  the  age 
of  3000  years  ;  but  that  at  Hedsor,  in  Bucks,  surpasses  all  others  in  mag- 
nitude and  antiquity.  It  is  in  full  health,  and  measures  above  twenty-seven 
feet  in  diameter;  consequently,  according  to  Decandolle's  method  of  com- 

fiutation,  this  yew  has  reached  the  enormous  age  of  3240  years !  In  all 
ikelihood,  this  is  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  European  vegetation." 

After  some  details  of  the  elm  and  the  banian,  we  have  the  following  ac- 
count of  another  remarkable  tree: 

"The  lime  is  the  European  tree  which  in  a  given  time  appears  capable" 
of  acquiring  the  largest  diameter.  Decandolle  has  some  observations  on 
the  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree  which  may  prove  useful.  He  says,  'that 
which  was  planted  at  Fribourgh  in  147G,  on  occasion  of  the  battle  of  Morat, 
ha.s  now  a  diameter  of  thirteen  feet  nine  inches,  which  would  give  about 
two  lines  of  annual  diameter  growth.  This  is  about  the  rate  of  the  increase 
of  the  growth  of  an  oak,  and,  therefore,  I  suppose  the  tree  had  not  found  a 
favourable  soil,  and  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  calculate  the  annual 
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growth  of  the  lime  at  four  lines.  There  are  in  Europe  a  great  number  of 
limes  of  large  size,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  circumference 
of  those  whose  dates  are  iinown.  I  shall  mention,  for  their  size,  that  of 
the  chateau  of  Chaille,  near  Melles,  in  the  department  of  the  Deux  Sevres, 
which  in  1804  measured  tifteen  metres  round  (about  fifty  feet),  and  which, 
1  suppose,  was  then  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years  old  ;  that  of  Trons, 
in  the  Grisons,  already  celebrated  in  1524,  which  in  1789  measured  fifty- 
one  feet  in  circumference,  and  which  I  calculate  to  be  five  hundred  and 
eighty-three  years  old ;  that  of  Depeham,  near  Norwich,  which  in  1664 
was  eight  yards  and  a  half  in  circumference  ;  and  that  of  Henstadt,  in  Wur- 
temberg,  which  in  1550  was  so  large  as  to  have  need  of  props,  and  which, 
in  1664,  was  thirty-seven  feet  four  inches  in  circumference.  One  must 
disimguish  between  the  large  and  small-leaved  limes,  as  the  former  appear 
to  grow  faster  than  the  latter.'  There  appears  to  be  a  mistake  with  regard 
to  the  Depeham  lime.  We  suspect  it  is  the  same  mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  which  he  says  was  ninety  feet  in  height  and  forty-eight  feet  round 
at  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground.  He  also  describes  a  poplar,  near 
Harling,  as  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions.  The  largest  now  known  in 
England  grows  in  Moor  Park,  Herts." 

The  Oriental  plane  is  then  mentioned.  This  tree  is  the  same  with  that 
called  the  buttonwood  in  our  region,  and  the  sycamore  at  the  West. 

"  Under  the  latter  appellation,  Mr.  Flint,  the  distinguished  geographer, 
styles  it  '  the  king  of  the  western  forests.  It  is  the  largest  tree  of  our 
woods,  and  rises  in  the  most  graceful  forms,  with  vast  spreading  lateral 
branches,  covered  with  bark  of  a  brilliant  white.  A  tree  of  this  kuid  near 
Marietta  (Ohio)  measured  fifteen  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter.  We  have 
seen  one  on  the  Big  Miami  (a  river)  which  we  thought  still  larger.  Judge 
Tucker,  of  Missouri,  cut  off  a  section  of  a  hollow  trunk  of  a  sycamore,  and 
applied  a  roof  to  it,  and  fitted  it  up  as  a  study.  It  was  regularly  cylindrical, 
and,  when  furnished  with  a  stove  and  other  conveniences,  made  an  ample 
and  convenient  apartment.'  But  buildings  of  a  more  extensive  description 
have  been  constructed  out  of  this  tree.  We  learn  that  a  hollow  trunk  of 
an  enormous  sycamore  was  fitted  up  with  the  requisite  appendages,  and 
made  use  of  at  Utica,  in  New-York  state,  as  a  retail  shop  ;  and  it  was  af- 
terward carried  to  the  city  of  New- York  for  a  show.  We  extract  from  the 
New-York  Traveller  the  following  notice  of  such  another  extraordinary 
domicil,  or,  in  all  likelihood,  the  same  as  that  made  use  of  at  THica.  It  was 
exhibited  in  the  saloon  of  the  American  Museum  in  New-York,  '  A  syca- 
more-tree of  most  extraordinary  size  has  been  brought  to  this  city  from  the 
western  part  of  this  state.  The  interior  is  hollowed  out,  and  will  comfort- 
ably accommodate  some  forty  or  filty  persons.  It  is  splendidly  furnished 
as  a  sitting-room,  and  contains  every  article  of  elegance  and  usefulness. 
It  has  a  handsome  piano,  sofas,  and  mirrors,  and  is  decorated  with  pictures 
and  fancy  articles.'  " 

The  British  writer  pronounces  this  a  tough  story ;  but  we  believe  it  to 
be  a  true  one.  Our  readers  will  be  hardly  less  surprised  by  DecandoUe's 
account  of  the  ivy,  for  he  makes  record  of  one  in  France,  at  Gigean,  near 
Monlpelier,  the  trunk  of  which,  near  the  base,  was  six  feet  round,  and 
whose  immensity,  he  says,  was  truly  astonishing.  Another  ivy,  forty-five 
years  old,  was  only  seven  and  a  half  inches  round  ;  so,  taking  it  as  an  av- 
erage specimen,  the  one  at  Gigean  in  the  year  1804  ought  to  have  been  of 
the  age  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  years.  We  have  nowhere  seen 
mentioned  an  ivy  of  such  colossal  dimensions.  A  writer  in  the  North 
American  Review  mentions  wild  grape-vines  of  enormous  size.  He  says, 
that  while  in  the  Eastern  states  (and,  we  may  add,  in  Europe)  it  "rarely 
grows  larger  than  a  stout  walking-stick,  in  our  Western  states  it  sometimes 
Burpasses  in  diameter  the  body  of  a  full-grown  man.  This  fact  we  have 
verified  by  actual  measurement."  . 

The  largest  flower-cup  is  said  to  be  the  Raffiesia  of  Sumatra,  which  19 
nezurly  three  feet  in  diameter, 

THE  END. 
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